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To have every HOME an institution which is 


Economically sound 
Physically healthful 
Morally wholesome 
Mentally stimulating 
Spiritually inspiring 
Artistically satisfying 
Socially responsible 


Center of unselfish love. 


Juliet Lita Bane, 
Assistant State Leader, Illinois Extension Service. 
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CUT-OVER LANDS are the latest item of commer- 
cial barter to be exploited thru motion picture 
films, 


THE EXCESS profits tax is being blamed for high 
prices in many quarters and retail lumbermen are 
charging high prices of lumber to it rather than 
to the lumber manufacturer. 


ARMY QUARTERMASTER will hold a bargain sale 
on hospital supplies and surgical instruments thru- 
out February, lists and prices being available from 
any zone supply officer. Tell this to the company 
doctor, who may need some iodoform or head for- 
ceps or something. 


IT Is Now seriously proposed to rechristen wood 
alcohol ‘‘ Woodine, a poisonous compound,’’ in the 
belief that the word ‘‘alcohol’’ deludes some of the 
misguided souls who are using it as a beverage. 
The new name is all right, except that wood alcohol 
is not a compound as that term is usually under- 
stood. 


MINNEAPOLIS, the pioneer city of wood block 
paving, now covers new pavement with a thin 
layer of torpedo sand and sprinkles the sand to 
keep it in place until it has been ground into the 
top fibers of the block by traffic. This materially 
reduces the slippery quality of the pavement when 
new. 


THE ASSOCIATED Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica has assumed the responsibility of investigating 
any complaints of violations of sales agreements, 
or other unethical commercial activities, against 
any of its members. The new movement for stand- 


ards in industry should, of course, include 
standards of commercial integrity. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notices that of the 
fifty-seven varieties of unfair competition specified 
by the Federal Trade Commission, the fifty-seventh 
is ‘‘ failure to ship when sold at a price, on advanc- 
ing market and shipping to another at higher 
price.’’ Aggrieved lumber buyers now will know 
where to look for a remedy. 


ONE OF THE many excellent things that the 4-L’s 
are doing for employer and employee is the opera- 
tion of an employment bureau whereby the depend- 
able man is put in touch with a dependable job. 
Under the private employment agency plan men 
were often sent on a wild goose chase after posi- 
tions without very much reliable information as to 
the kind of jobs that were awaiting them. 


THERE HAS been a good deal of talk about sell- 
ing homes instead of lumber, and one Illinois re- 
tailer has taken it seriously. The Hunter Lumber 
Co., at Griggsville, Ill., quotes a complete guaran- 
teed price upon the finished house, altho not itself 
in the contracting business and not a dealer in 
all of the things that go into the building and 
equipping of the house. It reports that the plan 
works well. 


THE West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation upon the suggestion of its president will 
probably adopt the twelfth of each month as As- 
sociation Day (except when that date falls on Sun- 
day), and on Association Day each member of the 
association will be expected to send in reports and 
clean up any correspondence due from him to the 
headquarters office. This is an excellent idea that 
might be generally adopted in all lumber manu- 
facturing sections. 


A SOUTHERN salesman is quoted as recently re- 
marking: ‘‘Under present market conditions in 
southern pine, real salesmanship is rapidly pass- 
ing. For the last year lumber has practically sold 
itself, and unless it soon becomes more plentiful, 
and on a competitive basis, salesmen will be apt 
to lose their selling genius.’? That may perhaps 
be somewhat true as regards traveling salesmen, 
but as a matter of fact, more salesmanship is re- 
quired for the building up and holding of a list 
of loyal customers in such times as the present, 
than when the supply of lumber is more equal to 
the demand. The sales manager who can keep his 
trade happy and contented, or at least conciliated, 
under present circumstances is a genius. 


Retailers Should Know the Amount 
of Stock on Hand 


This is a year in which wise and carefully 
thought-out buying is going to do the retail lum- 
berman more good than anything else. The most 
difficult problem to solve is where the lumber may 
be obtained to supply the wants of customers. 
Retailers might do well to follow the example of 
a large distributor which during 1919 kept on 
hand a normal stock of all items and plans to do 
so during 1920. An inventory is taken every two 
weeks and the minute any one item of stock be- 
gins to get low steps are taken to buy more. 
Thus this company is not caught in famine 
pinches, such as only too many retailers will re- 
call in reference to not very distant purchases of 
lath or flooring. 

It is going to be hard to get lumber, but it will 
be harder at some times to get lumber than at 
other times. The manufacturers very frequently 
withdraw from the market, fill the orders booked 
and then reénter the market. The retail lumber- 
man who knows what he wants can take advan- 
tage of offerings and by keeping careful track of 
stock on hand can almost always place a car order 
for material which in a year such as this promises 
to be, can be readily sold. 

There are various ways of keeping track of 


stock. One way is to take an inventory once a 
month or even once in two weeks. However, 
there is danger in this system in that when the 
busy season opens up it will be difficult to spare 
the time for inventory taking. Another method 
is to keep a perpetual inventory. There are 
various systems in use in the lumber industry and 
while probably none of them are absolutely accur- 
ate, they at least serve to keep the buyer in- 
formed as to when the danger point is reached 
and steps can then be taken to order before the 
need becomes so acute and an exorbitant price 
must be paid to get the stock immediately. Also 
deliberate buying tends to hold the market in 
check to a certain extent. Simple perpetual in- 
ventory systems may be kept on cards, in a ledger 
or on special forms and need not take up a great 
deal of time in small yards, though in good- 
sized yards they will keep one clerk pretty well 
employed. 
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A Very Crude Brick Building 
Promotion Stunt 


Just about as often as a new baby is born in 
this country (which is every few minutes, or every 
few seconds, or something like that) somewhere in 
this country some genial member of the brick fra- 
ternity meets a lumberman and as often as this 
happens he points out to the lumberman that brick 
and lumber are natural codperators in the construc- 
tion of homes and ought to work together, because 
even the so-called brick house is really more lumber 
than brick, and in fact could not be built without 
the aid of lumber except at prohibitive cost. Just 
as soon as he gets out of the sight of the lumber- 
man, however, he usually gets out his little hammer 
and begins knocking, and it does not make much 
difference to him whether his knocks have any 
foundation in actual fact. Witness the follow- 
ing, quoted verbatim from the January issue of 
the house organ of the Common Brick Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of America: 


If House Is to Burn Build This Way 


What does a man do when he wants to start a fire 
in the stove? First, he gets some dry stocks of wood, 
and putting some paper in the center, leans the sticks 
together, strikes a match, and he has a roaring fire in 
a few minutes. 

What does a man do when he builds a lumber house? 

He takes some dry studs of lumber, in fact, the drier 
they are the more he is willing to pay for them—stands 
them up in rows, lays horizontal timbers on them, 
covers up the roof with wood shingles and the floors 
with wood. Then he covers the surface with inflam- 
mable paint, puts his wife and babies in it, and there 
the house stands waiting for a single spark to set it 
going. When it catches fire, it goes all at once, and the 
home is a heap of ashes inside of an hour. 

This is cheap construction, but what a risk to take 
in order to save a few dollars. These dollars are not 


saved, either, in the long run, because statistics prove 
that the cost of the painting alone eats up the small 
difference in price between the brick house and the lum- 
ber house in just a few years. 

The solid brick house gives a chance to fight the 
burning wooden interior. The spaces between studs, 
forming flues for fire, are absent in the wall of solid 
brick. Thus the fire can not spread so quickly, and 
can usually be put out before much damage is done, 


especially when ceilings are protected with metal lath. 


The above is a malicious tissue of misinforma- 
tion which does not have even the saving grace of 
cleverness. The reference to starting the fire in a 
stove with which it begins is particularly bungling 
because the building of brick walls around what 
is substantially a wooden house merely supplies 
the stove and everyone knows that fire in a stove 
burns much better than a fire built in the open. 

There are, of course, certain dangers that a fire 
will start in a house that is built entirely of 
wood. Fire statistics in Chicago, as analyzed by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the year 1913, 
showed 1,478 fires in frame buildings, of which 
there were estimated to be 90,000 in the city at that 
time; or approximately one fire in every sixty 
dwellings. The average loss in these frame dwell- 
ing fires was $84.44 for the building and $29.99 for 
the contents. This means, of course, that the 
average frame dwelling goes 60 years before it 
has a fire of any sort and then the fire which 
occurs instead of destroying the building (as the 
above article would indicate) merely does damage 
which in amount merely approximates the annual 
cost of taxes. 


It may be further pointed out that when a fire 
occurs in a building which is all wood it does not 
usually start in the outside walls. Changing these 
walls from wood to brick does not in any material 
degree reduce the liability of such fires. It is also 
true that it does not in any material degree reduce 
the amount of damage which the fire is likely to do 
after it starts, except in the comparatively few in- 
stances where it continues to compicte destruction. 
In that case the empty brick walls will have a cer- 
tain salvage value in secondhand brick. 

The reference to interior wall spaces is also 
somewhat unfortunate, because the so-called solid 
brick wall is not really solid. It has furring spaces 
on the inside between the brick and plaster, and 
while the Chicago building ordinance requires 
brick ledges at floor levels to cut off this space, 
that provision of the ordinance was never enforced 
in Chicago during all the years it had been on the 
books until the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN took up the 
matter and the building department thereupon 
adopted the plan of attaching a sticker to all 
building plans approved, directing special atten- 
tion to this feature. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN states most emphat- 
ically, and upon weight of competent fire protection 
authority, that the so called brick building is 
superior to the all-wooden building from a fire 
protective standpoint only in its resistance to fire 
exposure from without; and notwithstanding all 
the sensational propaganda on the conflagration 
hazard, communicated fires usually play a very 
minor part in annual fire statistics. It is the fire 
that starts within the building that does the 


damage and the outer brick wall of the building 
offers no protection of any sort whatsoever in case 
of such a fire. 


Winter Advertising Will Help 
Drum Up Summer Trade 


Broadly speaking, the leisure time in the retail 

lumber business is in the winter. During the win- 
ter months retailers are accustomed to go over in 
their minds and consider where and how business 
can be increased and stimulated during the coming 
rear. 
: The winter is an excellent time to advertise and 
to build up plans for the coming year’s trade. 
Many retail lumbermen seem to think that the win- 
ter time is not a very good time to advertise, but 
the reverse is actually the case; particularly in 
farming communities. The farmer and his wife 
have more time in the winter to think and plan 
about building than any other season of the year. 
Logical, well thought-out advertising will reach 
them in the winter time. Also it is a very good 
idea to have displays and exhibits whenever possi- 
ble during the winter. 

A company, which has very logically and freely 
followed this method is the Swan Creek Lumber 
& Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio. This company be- 
lieves in winter advertising and has had some very 
excellent results. Regarding this K.. P. Asch- 
bacher, secretary and manager, recently said to an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative: ‘‘As you 
know we already have a potential field from which 
to expect business this spring, which has been de- 
veloped during our winter advertising and thru 
the advertising done at the National Farm Show 
at Toledo, Dec. 4 to 12. We find that the pros- 
pects obtained during the show will probably be 
bobbing up all thru the year. Occasionally during 
the year we will be able to trace a prospect to lit- 
erature and other suggestions we put out two or 
three years ago.’’ 

If the retail lumbermen will take advantage of 
the leisure offered them during the winter to stimu- 
late and find out what their farmer customers as 
well as their city customers are thinking about, it 
will pay them well. Of course, all the people who 
in the winter time think they will build do not 
build when summer comes; but by keeping a care- 
ful list of the names of those who do intend to 
build it will be possible to take the matter up with 
them at the proper time and much business can be 
secured that otherwise never would come to a head. 


What Is Sauce for the Goose 
Is Sauce for the Gander 


The trouble with most persons who advance the 
argument that they can not afford to build homes 
because of the present high cost of materials is 
that they expect their dollars to buy as much of 
everything as in 1914, while they themselves are 
demanding and receiving twice as many dollars as 
formerly for their labor, farm products or other 
commodities. Everybody wants his dollar to work 
twice as hard as the other fellow’s, and no way has 
yet been found to bring about that happy condi- 
tion. A 50-cent dollar—and we are on that basis 
now as compared with 1914—is a 50-cent dollar 
when we hand it out in payment for something we 
want just the same as it is when we receive it as 
wages or in return for our own product. 

Here is a man who says that he would like to 
build a $5,000 house—according to the 1914 stand- 
ard—but ‘‘the cost of building is too high,’’ so 
he decides to wait until prices come down. He is 
not reasoning correctly or fairly; provided his 
own income, whether derived from labor or the 
sale of his products, has increased approximately 
100 percent since 1914. What he really means is 
that he wants to receive full price for what he sells 
while buying at half price the things he needs. 

Probably it would not be policy to be quite so 
blunt, but the lumber dealer would have the facts 
and the logie of the situation on his side if he 
should reply to his procrastinating customer some- 
what as follows: 

‘*Why should you object, Mr. Prospective Home 
Builder, if you do have to pay twice as much for 
lumber, carpenter, mason work etc. as in 1914? 
You are paying in 50-cent dollars, and are you not 
getting just about twice as many of those dollars 
for your labor or products as you received in 19149 
If so, you are certainly as well able to pay ten 
thousand 50-cent dollars for your new home as you 
would have been to pay five thousand 100-cent 
dollars in 1914.’’ 

Many a man is going to continue paying exces- 
sive rent and fool himself out of owning a good 
home this year by figuring that he ought to be 
able to buy 100 cents’ worth of the other fellow’s 
goods with a 50-cent dollar, but that other people 
ought to pay him 100 cents for 50 cents’ worth of 
— time or commodities, figured on the prewar 

asis. 


Forestry Congress a Refutation 
of Sensational Attacks 


The second Southern Forestry Congress, the re- 
port of whose proceedings appears on pages 60-62 
of this issue was an especially notable meeting, 
particularly in the dubious light of the sensational 
report on ‘‘Forest Devastation’’ recently made by 
a committee of the American Society of Foresters. 
This was a meeting composed largely of those who 
were thus dubbed ‘‘forest devastators.’’ Some 
State foresters and other professional foresters 
were present, but lumbermen were quite largely 
represented. The presidency was conferred upon 
a Louisiana lumberman who has for some years 
been prominent as an actual grower of new forest, 
and other lumbermen who showed their interest in 
practical forestry by attendance and participation 
are mentioned in the proceedings. 

The discussion makes clear that forests in the 
South may be depended upon largely to reproduce 
themselves if protected from their two enemies, 
hogs and fire. There was some difference of opinion 
regarding cattle grazing, altho experience seemed 
to show that cattle can be supported in young 
timber at the rate of one head for each four acres 
for nine months of the year, until the timber had 
grown large enough to begin shading out the grass, 
which usually does not happen for some nine or 
ten years. This temporary grazing thus offers a 
secondary return during the earlier years when 
no other return is available. It seemed to be gen- 
erally agreed that grazing by cattle does no appre- 
ciable harm to seedling pie. 

The most noticeable new fact developed since the 
previous congress was that stated by Secretary- 
manager Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association. 
He pointed out that the increase in pine stumpage 
values at the present rate will soon put the artificial 
reproduction of southern pine timber upon a very 
sound, profit producing basis, if indeed that time 
is not already here. 

Altogether, the consensus of the congress seems 
very definitely to indicate that southern lumber- 
men at least can be expected to proceed actively 
in the reforestation of their timber lands as fast 
as Federal or State authorities develop plans to 
codperate with and protect them in such activities. 


A Measure That Would Discourage 
Building of Homes 


The extreme shortage in housing which exists 
nearly everywhere in the United States has caused 
an increase in rents in accordance with the well- 
known law of supply and demand. That law in 
times when supply is in the ascendant is con- 
sidered holy and sacred, and in the interests of the 
‘¢dear public’’ the producer must take his losses 
with a smile. When, however, the shoe is upon the 
other foot the public protests and attempts to legis- 
late itself out of the difficulty. The president of 
the second branch of the city council of Baltimore, 
Howard Bryant, achieved brief publicity in the 
press of the country this week as the author of an 
ordinance which prohibits a profit of more than 15 
percent in rentals, and it appears from these press 
reports that this 15 percent is to be based upon 
the actual cost of construction, plus cost of better- 
ments (if any), plus ground rental. The fact that 
it costs somewhat to operate a building and pay 
taxes upon it is not considered. These costs 
obviously must come out of the 15 percent gross 
profit, leaving a net profit at some lower figure. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not desire to 
delve profoundly into the economics of the subject, 
but it might be well to point out what effect may 
be expected upon new residence construction in 
Baltimore. Most of its existing dwellings, whether 
houses or apartments, have been constructed at 
a cost not over 50 percent of the present cost to 
reproduce. Such of them as are rented must here- 
after be rented upon a 15 percent basis. The new 
builder under this ordinance is to be allowed his 
15 percent margin upon his own cost of building, 
but as a matter of competition he is faced by the 
lower rental of lower cost buildings, which may 
in all physical details be fully equal to his own. 

Incidentally, any such law would allow numerous 
loopholes for evasion, Apartments are usually 
rented with heat, janitor service and water sup- 
plied by the landlord. If, however, these expenses 
operate as a reduction of his profits, there appears 
to be nothing to prevent his making new leases 
read to cover rentals alone, and to require that the 
tenant shall provide these additional facilities, as 
well as assume the cost of annual decoration, and 
ordinary upkeep repairs. The 15 percent margin 
which might or might not be sufficient as a gross 
profit would be quite attractive as a net profit 
under such a revised form of leasing. 

However, as the most obvious need of the country 
at the present time is more places for people to 
live, it would appear that hampering by legislative 
enactment owners of properties of this sort is not 
the best way to encourage the building of homes. 
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CASH DISCOUNT ON A LOST CHECK 


We are having a little controversy with one of our 
customers in reference to deducting the cash discount 
of 2 percent and would like to have your idea, and 
also to have your advice what is the usual custom 
under similar conditions. 

On Aug. 23, 1919, we shipped a car of lumber 
amounting to $1,050 on which we received no remit- 
tance until Nov. 10, when we received a check for $229 
along with a statement indicating that it was final 
settlement. We returned this check, advising that it 
was the only remittance we had received and that there 
was a balance due us of $821. On Nov. 13 they wrote 
us that they had mailed us a check on Sept. 2 for 
$800 and that they would take up with the postal 
authorities and have the letter traced, and if it could 
not be found would mail us a duplicate check. One 
month later they wrote us the check could not be 
located and mailed us another check (dated and 
numbered as of Dec. 10), deducting 2 percent for cash, 
amounting to $21. We have refused to allow this dis- 
count, claiming that they are not entitled to it, as 
they had the use of the $1,000 for four months as much 
as if no check had been drawn. They claim to have 
taken this up with other dealers and that they are 
advised that they are entitled to the discount.—IN- 
quiry No. 105. 


[Obviously, the check that was lost could not 
perform its function in the settlement of the ac- 
count until it reached the creditor, and, obviously 
also, it could not perform its function in the earn- 
ing of the discount until this also happened, within 
the limits of the discount period. Inasmuch as the 
creditor did not receive payment until a consider- 
able time afterward, he is entitled not only to the 
amount of the discount, but if he chooses to assert 
his claim, should have interest for the delayed 
payment.—EDITor. ] 


WOULD SELL COTTONWOOD AND WILLOW 
I have 500 acres of cottonwood and willow in south- 
eastern Missouri and can load on barge on the Missis- 
sippi River. Would like to sell it for pulpwood or for 
any other suitable purpose. There is a lot of it too 
small to saw into lumber, altho there is a considerable 
portion of nice saw timber in it.—INquiry No. 108. 


[The above comes from a hardwood lumberman. 
Such of this cottonwood and willow as can be 
slashed into box board lumber will find a very 
eager market at the present time, and logs too 
small to be sawn properly upon the ordinary rig 
can be converted into lumber quite cheaply and 
rapidly upon a small bolt mill outfit similar to those 
that were largely used for sawing small timber in 
France by the American lumberjacks. The inquirer 
has been furnished with the names of a number of 
box companies, who will undoubtedly be interested 
in such product, and if any others wish to answer, 
the name of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDIToRr. | 





CAMP SANITATION REPORT AVAILABLE 

Your favor of Dec. 23 at hand and contents noted. 
Allow me to thank you for your kindly appreciation of 
our pamphlet. We are mailing you under separate 
cover several copies to your office. 

Our supply is becoming somewhat limited, but we 
will of course, be pleased to forward copies to anyone 
sending for them as long as they last. 

For your information will state that we are con- 
templating a second edition of this pamphlet some 
time in the future. 

I might add that the Four-L’s are really accomplish- 
ing some very worth while things along various lines 
and will be pleased to place you on our mailing list if 
you so desire. This will keep you in touch with all 
things of interest developing in the organization.— 
T. THARALDSEN, M. D., Sanitary Officer, The Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, Portland, Ore.— 
No. 68. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently had an 
inquiry for logging camp plans and Lieut. Tharald- 
sen forwarded a copy of this report which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appreciatively referred to 
in a recent issue, inquiring also if it were avail- 
able outside of the domain within which the Four 
L’s does such beneficent things. The above letter 
is a reply to that inquiry and is accompanied by 
three more copies of the report. One of these the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN claims for its own refer- 
ence files and the other two are available to the 
first applicants interested in the subject of camp 
sanitation. Further inquiries should be addressed 
to Lieut. Tharaldsen at the address given in his 
letter. 

The report is accompanied by a form of report 
blank on ‘‘Camp Living Conditions’’ and also by 
a booklet on ‘‘Sanitary Regulations’’ condensed 
from the more complete report into twelve pages. 
This booklet could be reproduced at small expense 
for distribution in other lumber manufacturing sec- 
tions and undoubtedly the Four L’s would be glad 
to permit such republication with proper credit, 
of course, to the original source. 





Company physicians and other sanitary officers 
in lumber and manufacturing sections thruout the 
country should be codperating along the general 
line of work which the Four L’s has so efficiently 
taken up. The attack upon living conditions in 
logging camps which a committee of the Society 
of American Foresters recently lugged gratuitously 
into a report which had nothing to do with that 
subject, has no broad foundation in fact, but such 
ground for criticism as exists in this connection 
is not due so much to lack of proper spirit of em- 
ployers as a lack of organized codperation in this 
field. If other lumber manufacturing sections can 
not make the organized survey which produced the 
valuable report here under consideration, they 
can at least study this report and apply individ- 
ually its valuable suggestions.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS LIGNUM VITAE 

Kindly let us know, if possible what firms in this 
country purchase lignum vitae ?—INquiry No. 48. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New Orleans 
concern whose chief business is the exporting of 
lumber. 

Lignum vitae is chiefly used for mallet heads 
and the manufacturers of mallets would probably 
be the largest users. It has a special use in the 
sawmill industry to form the wooden blocks used 
in band saw guides, but these blocks are small and 
the total quantity of annual consumption for this 
use is quite small. The wood is used also by 
stencil makers for cutting blocks, usually in short 
sections of the log. 

The above refers to users. The wood is chiefly 
handled by dealers in tropical woods in general, 
and offerings of lignum vitae in quantity should 
be made to such dealers in New Orleans, Memphis, 
Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Grand Rapids. 

Lignum vitae is a useful wood for small turn- 
ings, and the Sandusky Tool Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
is listed as a manufacturer of such turnings. It 
is also used for manufacture of tackle blocks, and 
the Boston Lockport Block Co., 100 Conder St., 
Boston, Mass., both buys and sells lignum vitae 
in the log. There are also two or three specialists 
in lignum vitae in New York City, among whom 
may be mentioned W. & A. Leaman, 14 State St., 
W. H. MacMillan’s Sons, 153 South St., and W. 
L. Marshall, 709 Lexington Ave., and at Buffalo 
this wood is handled by G. Elias & Bro.—Ep1Tor. ] 


SAWMILLS JOINT AND SEVERAL 


We would like to secure your opinion on the follow- 
ing case: 

We placed an order in December with a large yellow 
pine concern who operates between seven and nine 
mills continually. 

They sent us their acknowledgment, showing on same 
which one of their mills it was placed with. 

Recently they had a serious fire at this mill, and are 
now canceling our order owing to the fire. It seems 
to us that they have no legal right to cancel the order, 
inasmuch as they have other mills to which they could 
switch this order. 

We would be glad if you would advise us your views 
as to their rights in the matter.—INquiry No. 88. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Philadelphia 
concern of manufacturers and wholesalers. The 
point that is here raised is novel and interesting. 
A sawmill concern operating a number of different 
mills has the economies and advantages incident 
to such joint operation of them, but has it also the 
privilege of considering them as separate entities 
in the sale of their product? It is, of course, pos- 
sible that (assuming that these several sawmills are 
a unit) the loss of one of them might so reduce the 
manufacturing facilities and the stock of lumber 
on hand as a whole as to make it necessary that 
some of the orders on hand should be canceled. 
Does it follow from such facts*(if they exist) 
that the orders to be canceled should specifically 
be those and only those which have been entered 
and assigned for production at the mill which has 
been destroyed? The AmERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knows of no court decision upon this point and 
passes it on to its readers for discussion.—EDITOR. ] 


SPROUT ERADICATING CHEMICALS 


Occasionally requests come to us for the name of 
some acid or corroding substance which will destroy 
stumps and roots of Carolina poplar to prevent sprout- 
ing after cutting. 

Can you advise us what this material is, where it 
may be procured, what its approximate cost is, and 
whether it has been successfully employed to do work 
of this kind ?—Inquiry No. 56. 


[The above comes from a forestry commissioner 
of an eastern State. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not find any specific references at the present 
time, but recalls that a number of chemi have 


been used. Saltpeter is sometimes put into a hole 
bored in a stump, after which it is plugged up. 
Heavy applications of rock salt in a larger eavity 
are sometimes used and there is a faint recollection 
that sulphurie acid has been employed. 

It is not likely that any chemical would have 
more than a local effect. In trees that sprout from 
roots under ground no application to the stump 
will be apt to prevent it, altho sprouts from the base 
of the stump may be found easier to control.— 
EpITor. | 


LUMBER STAMPING DEVICE DESIRED 

I wish you would advise me as to who makes a 
marker for lumber that could be attached to a planer 
that would press a trade mark into the face of the 
lumber after it is planed. A sawmill concern wants 
to know of some such device. They want to stamp 
their trade mark on the lumber coming from the planer. 
A rubber stamp device would not last very long and 
they want to know about some device that will press 
the trade mark into the surface of the piece of lumber. 
—Inquiry No. 81. 

[The above inquiry comes from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S western office. The McDonough 
Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., manufactures 
the only device of which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN knows at the present time which has been 
thoroly developed for the branding of lumber; 
being arranged for end marking of lumber of vari- 
ous lengths passing sidewise thru the mechanism. 
It is, of course, common in the manufacture of 
some of the higher grades of flooring to die stamp 
the manufacturer’s name or trade mark upon the 
hollow back of the flooring. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has sent out a number of letters of in- 
quiry and the replies thus far received have not 
located a device of the sort referred to, altho the 
replies are not all in. One manufacturer of wood- 
working machinery states that he has as a matter 
of accommodation made a special device of this 
sort for some of his customers to fit his own ma- 
chines. 

Perhaps some of our readers can give us the 
desired information as to whether a well developed 
device of this sort is on the market available for 
use as a general planing machine attachment.— 
EpITor. } 


SEEKS POSITION AS FILER 

I recently advertised for a job at saw filing but did 
not receiVe any satisfactory replies and so concluded 
to make no further effort before spring.—INQuIRY 
No. 85. 

[The above was an incidental remark in a letter 
about another subject, but the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN knows this man to have had long expe- 
rience in saw filing and with woodworking ma- 
chinery in general and therefore publishes this 
inquiry of its own accord, because if anyone is in 
need of an experienced filer at this time the service 
will be of value to him, as well as to our corre- 
spondent. Inquirers will be promptly placed in 
touch with him.—Epironr. ] 


LUMBER IS GETTING SHORTER 

Will you please let me know thru your Query & 
Comment department just what the ruling is as to 
lengths on shipping dressed stock from the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory? We buy quite 
a lot of this stock from Georgia—flooring, ceiling and 
siding both in B&better and No. 1 common grade. The 
last few cars we have received had quite a large per- 
centage of 6- and 8-foot lengths. We buy in mixed 
cars and the way they are loading it seems to us they 
are putting in too much short stock. Any decision 
you may render in this matter will be entirely satis- 
factory to us.—INnquiry No. 71. 

[The above complaint comes from a Pennsyl- 
vania concern. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is un- 
able to determine just why the manufacturers are 
shipping short lumber recently. 

Lumber grades have never sought to define close- 
ly the exact proportion of mixed lengths allowable 
in shipments. In the ancient days the lumber man- 
ufacturers could be depended upon not only to put 
in a liberal assortment of lengths, but to sweeten 
up the grade in a way which had very little rela- 
tion to the printed rule in the grading book. They 
seem not to be doing that so much recently as in 
those good old days. Possibly the pendulum will 
swing back once more, but under the present situ- 
ation it might be well for the buyer to inquire 
when placing his orders just what the manufacturer 
expects to do in regard to the proportion of 
lengths. If the manufacturer can not or will not 
supply the material in any other way than with 
a large percentage of 6- and 8-foot lengths, the 
buyer will at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing in advance what to expect in this direction.— 
Eprror. ] 
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Indications are not lacking in statistics available 
relating to commercial, financial and foreign trade 
conditions that the present era of extravagance, 
the existing high level of commodity prices and 
generally strained credit situation are all likely to 
experience radical changes as a result of the de- 
velopments of the next few months. With condi- 
tions so abnormal as those growing out of the war, 
it is difficult to predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy what is likely to take place. 

Certain fundamental developments, however, can 
be counted upon to occur, as they always have 
occurred in previous times. In the first place, be- 
fore any radical changes can be expected in com- 
modity prices, reserve stocks of foodstuffs must be 
replenished and a surplus created. The same is 
true of materials of various kinds and of labor. 
Obviously the release of labor from war time pur- 
suits to peace pursuits has not resulted in the 
creation of any surplus in this country. The re- 
organization of labor and of the peaceful pursuits 
in Europe will be somewhat of a factor in the 
situation, but it is doubtful even there if there 
will exist any surplus for a long time. 

It is apparent, therefore, that whatever surplus 
of labor is created over and above actual require- 
ments must be brought about thru inventive genius 
and the stimulation of production thru the instal- 
lation of machinery. For a time this machinery 
will require labor for its manufacture, but ulti- 
mately it will replace the individual workman to 
some extent and lighten the burden both on him 
and on the consuming public. 

This process, however, is too slow to be relied 
upon for any immediate relief, and probably the 
installation of machinery will be offset as time 
goes on by the shortening of hours, altho in the 
process it is very likely that reserves will be re- 
plenished even tho there may not be a surplus 
created in the form of manufactured products. 

There is one feature in the situation that points 
to what is certain to take place sooner or later— 
the stock of wheat in the world today is greater 
than is required for immediate use, and with a 
normal crop equal to the last 5-year average in the 
United States and similar crops in other wheat 
growing countries, it would not be surprising if 
the surplus quantity of available wheat in the 
world’s markets would be sufficient to very ma- 
terially reduce that item in the cost of living. 
Some wheat experts privately are predicting an 
early return to dollar wheat. This may be too 
optimistic, but somewhere and somehow in the next 
year or two we are going to suddenly awaken to 
the fact that we have created a surplus in some 
essential commodity. This will have a beneficial 
effect on the whole situation and mark the be- 


ginning of the downward trend in prices of com- 
modities and materials in the postwar readjustment. 

It should be borne in mind that this country is 
not alone in overindulgence and extravagance. 
Europeans are spending money like drunken sailors, 
notwithstanding the fact that many have little to 
spend and what they have is of diminished value 
compared to normal. The inflated conditions over 
there have contributed to a large volume of cur- 
rency. The war requirements made for large prof- 
its abroad and here to those engaged in the manu- 
facture of war supplies. The testimony of our 
soldiers returning from France is that the people 
of France, England and some of the other beliger- 
ent countries took advantage of their opportuni- 
ties to profiteer. They are now dissipating these 
profits in one way or another. 

The time is coming, of course, when extravagance 
must stop. Governments hesitate to enforce exces- 
sive taxation or other harsh legislative means to 
check this extravagance and overindulgence, be- 
cause of the prevalence of social unrest. The even- 
ly balanced position might be disturbed by too 
much governmental interference. For instance, we 
are told that the agricultural class in France, which 
in prewar periods was far from prosperous and 
lived frugally, has been benefited by the war to 
such an extent that most farmers now own their 
farms free from debt and are able to indulge in 
some of the luxuries which formerly were unknown 
to them. 

To impose heavy taxes at this time, with unrest 
manifesting itself among the workmen and with 
bolshevism prevalent all thru Europe, might be to 
court a combination between the agricultural ele- 
ment and the laboring classes for the purpose of 
controlling government—a development which 
might lead to serious and far reaching changes in 
the economic situation of those countries and pos- 
sibly result in the overthrow of government. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that the situation will be 
permitted to follow the natural course and right 
itself. This will require more time, but in the end 
is more likely to avert disaster. 

The natural economic laws have never failed to 
assert themselves and right abnormal conditions. 
The chief difficulties experienced in the past appear 
to have been the result of the misinterpretation of 
economic conditions and the laws governing them, 
rather than the failure of fundamental laws them- 
selves to properly operate. 

Something is certain to take place in the course of 
time which will bring these fundamental laws into 
full operation, because a mental condition is likely 
to develop and force a readjustment that will bring 
things back to an equilibrium. This equilibrium 
may not be the normal conditions existing in pre- 


war times but it will mean a stability that will per- 
mit the restoration of the world to a condition un- 
der which society can progress. 


The credit situation, for instance, is such that 
great care must be used in arranging for the pay- 
ment for foodstuffs and other materials exported 
from this country. Too lavish an extension of 
credit would prove as serious to Europe as it would 
to us, while the withholding of necessary foodstuffs 
from the European markets would imperil Euro- 
pean society and at the same time would imperil 
our prosperity in the United States. A carefully 
selected middle course, therefore, is essential to 
the welfare and wellbeing, not only to Europe but 
of the American people also. 


Obviously, when Europe restricts her buying to 
bare necessities until she has restored her credit 
structure, the wave of thrift and conservatism will 
sweep over the world and find its reflection in this 
country, and nothing will contribute so much to 
that as a production of some essentials in excess 
of actual requirements. This makes for the safety 
to the credit structure of the rest of the world and 
to that of America and it also will contribute to a 
period of rational business conduct. 

Whether this can be accomplished under the 
operation of the Federal reserve system in this 
country without the usual experience of business 
disaster depends very largely upon the attitude of 
business conservatism manifested in buying and 
making long time commitments, and the extent to 
which the lavish expenditure of money and extrav- 
agance is permitted to go. 

The putting into operation of the machinery of 
the Federal reserve banks to enforce the curtail- 
ment of our currency and to restrict the use of 
credit as far as possible to the more legitimate 
lines of business is a step calculated to check ex- 
travagance, even tho the effect for a time may 
seem small and slow in manifesting itself. Add 
to that effect, however, a considerable overproduc- 
tion of one or more of the essentials and it would 
seem reasonable to expect a manifestation of price 
readjustment which would find its reflection in 
the lowering of the cost of living. 

Whether this will manifest itself first in a sur- 
plus of wheat or in a production of steel or, its 
equivalent, an idleness of steel making capacity or 
in some other commodity remains to be seen, but 
in the light of experience something of the kind is 
certain to take place in the not far distant future, 
and, probably, will manifest itself in more than 
one commodity. The shortage in certain lines how- 
ever, is sufficient to carry the great producing 
forces of the country along for a considerable 
period of time, thus averting sudden contraction in 
the general volume of business, 





DEMAND AND LACK OF CARS PUSH UP PRICES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—One hundred dollar 
fir lumber is here. This day closes the week and 
the month with that stupendous fact written into 
the record of the greatest industry in the State of 
Washington. Whatever else may be said of Janu- 
ary, 1920, the essential point is that undoubtedly it 
will long be distinguished as the interval when 
Douglas fir reached its century mark, and then 
paused momentarily before winging its way to 
further heights, no one can foresee how great. 


Railroads Call for Immense Quantities 


This is but another way of saying that the mills 
are quoting $100 on vertical grain 4-inch car sid- 
ing, and that it is still going up. The entire list of 
uppers has been caught up in like manner. Floor- 
ing is the strongest item. Flat is $77 to the trade, 
which means that wholesalers are paying the mills 
$74 to $76. There is a figure of $60 on stepping, 
and a like figure on finish, which is strong because 
it is searee—and so on for other items, A whole- 
saler who yesterday paid $40.50 for 8-inch common 
shiplap made the comment that the shipment would 
go to a retailer who in turn would reap a well 
deserved reward. Added strength to the market 
seems to be caused this week by the fact that the 
railroads are asking for immense quantities of car 
material, among which are totals running from 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet. In general, uppers 
are somewhere in the neighborhood of $50 over 
Rail B list and common about $20 over; and the 
market is so strong that any indication of a base 
for Rail C list would seem to be merely a matter of 
supererogation. When $50 was suggested, not 
fifteen days ago, it appeared to forecast a real dis- 
count sheet; but today $50 has been passed, if 
not forgotten. 


Restricted Shipments Mean Higher Prices 


Where will the market stop? Manufacturers 
and wholesalers alike would probably concur in the 
following remark, if addressed to the consuming 
public: ‘‘Give us cars, and we’ll send you lumber 
at more favorable figures.’’ But as so eminent an 
authority as J. H. Bloedel says, ‘‘ Building mate- 
rials of all kinds, lumber included, will remain high 
for some time to come’’; and he adds that this 
is a ‘‘bidder’s market, not in the control of any- 
body except speculators,’’ and that cars would 
‘thelp out.’’ At the offices of the W. J. Haynen 
Lumber & Export Co., Mr. Haynen points out that 
the car situation is not one whit better than in 
November and December; that no one can guaran- 
tee shipments—and he says, ‘‘ There are the prices, 
and it looks as if they’d be higher.’’ His asso- 
ciate, V. L. McCarthy, always alert and keenly 
analytical, rounds out the summary by remarking, 
‘*Transits are about the only thing they’re mess- 
ing with; and anything they’ve got a bill of lading 
on is sure to reap a profit.’’ A. J. Wartes, manager 
of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., says that in all his 
twenty-five years of experience he never before saw 
such a market, for ‘‘It’s wilder than a March 
hare.’’ Sherman L. Johnson, manager of the 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., describes it 
in a single word—it’s a ‘‘ whirlwind.’’ 

Railroads Have Not Enough Cars 


The remedy is cars—but the cars, where are 
they? Only a few days ago, the Railroad Admin- 
istration under pressure skilfully applied by Rob- 
ert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, announced that it 
would send daily 500 empties thru various gateways 
on transcontinental lines to the west Coast. No- 


body has seen the cars. The promised relief was 
not even a flash in the pan—and lumber keeps on 
climbing. Perhaps the best ‘‘line’’ on the situa- 
tion is given by L. C. Gilman, district director of 
the Railroad Administration, when he says, ‘‘The 
increase in traffic is abnormal.’’ If figures were 
available they might show that the business of the 
roads is fully three times as great as it was under 
normal conditions; that so many cars are out of 
business thru ordinary wear and tear and lack of 
repair that the equipment has been cut down prob- 
ably 40 percent and not the least that the mileage 
per car per day, under Federal control, has dropped 
in about the ratio of 90 to 40. There is an un- 
earthly clamor about cars; but the truth is gradu- 
ally percolating thru the public mind—the rail- 
roads haven’t got enough cars. Moreover, the 
west Coast, with its unlimited supply of lumber, 
has no ‘‘adequate representation in the car service 
section,’’ whereby otherwise it might secure worthy 
action from the lean and spavined equipment with 
which the car service section is juggling. 


With Little Lumber Moving, Prices Soar 


A leading wholesaler has advised all his sales 
connections that the market is absolutely dominated 
by the car shortage, and since this influence is not 
normal nor tangible business will have to be re- 
duced to a hand-to-mouth basis. He continues: 


We have all kinds of rumors and alleged infor- 
mation in connection with the car supply. The 
Railroad Administration promises immediate im- 
provement, but up to date their promises have 


proved to be absolutely empty. Anyone will admit 
that the radical advances in price during the last 
three or four months have been actuated more or 
less by car supply. By this I do not mean to as- 
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sume that advances would not have been forth- 
coming anyway, but the shortage of railroad equip- 
ment most assuredly hastened them. 


Advance Exceeds Those on Other Commodities 


Since Jan. 1 there have appeared some rather in- 
teresting statistics in connection’ with last year’s 
lumber market. It will be remembered that some four 
or five months ago it was pointed out that the ad- 
vance in lumber at that time was greater than the 
average on other commodities; but attention was 
also called to the fact that the advances in lumber 
had not taken place as early as other commodities, 
with the result that the advance, when it did come, 
was greater in volume and more abrupt. Figures 
for 1919 verify the statement above referred to. De- 
cember, 1919, showed that softwood lumber had ad- 
vanced over prewar prices 162 percent, whereas 62 
other commodities showed an advance of 119 per- 
cent. During the early part of 1919, while other 
commodities were advancing in price, the lumber 
market showed weakness; and that weakness, cov- 


ering the first three months of 1919, affected the 
average advance in lumber during the entire year. 
Even at that, the last three months of 1919 brought 
the average for the year up to 91 percent above pre- 
war prices, whereas 62 other commodities advanced 
96 percent. So long as lumber values were rela- 
tively low, it was not difficult to foresee marked and 
even radical advances; but now, since we are far 
ahead of average commodities in the way of price, 
either lumber values must, in the long swing, de- 
cline or the other commodities correspondingly ad- 
vance, so that values are relatively the same. 


Basic Causes Accumulated Demand 


As long as the car shortage remains with us, even 
the most pessimistic can not hope for lower lumber 
prices, unless consumption is decreased to an im- 
possible degree. Sometime the accumulated demand 
for lumber must be satisfied; but it is consump- 
tion, and not demand, that affects lumber prices. It 
would not be surprising to find that the prevailing 
prices on lumber commodities would decrease the 


consumption of lumber to a greater extent during 
the coming year. Rapidly pyramiding values have 
most assuredly decreased the purchasing power of 
consumers; and the burden that a yard man has to 
shoulder now in the way of investments in stocks 
is so extremely great that credits are being affected. 

Lumbermen everywhere look for more cars; but 
like the 500 mythical empties per day scheduled for 
the various transcontinental gateways, the cars are 
nowhere to be seen. 

And so the tremendous thing has come to pass— 
for on this day, Jan. 31, 1920, one hundred dollar 
fir lumber is a fact. 





Formaldehyde has been used in some manufac-- 
turing processes to coagulate casein, but as an 
agent for rendering casein glue less soluble it has 
not proved successful in experiments made at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory. 











Prospects on the Cypress Market 


Despite the many disappointments that intend- 
ing purchasers of cypress have been subjected to 
in the past, the demand continues as heavy as ever. 
There are few mills that have any lumber for sale, 
and as quickly as they make their appearance on 
the market they are surrounded by eager searchers 
for stocks, dispose quickly of their offerings and 
withdraw again. Altho the cypress mills have for 
some time produced at nearly normal they have 
also shipped the lumber out on orders just as soon 
as shipping dry, and are today in as precarious a 
position as regards stocks as ever, and there is 
nothing in the present situation to indicate any 
improvement in this respect in the near future; 
hence prices hold strongly and further advances 
are only to be expected. 


In the North Carolina Pine Market 


Weather in North Carolina pine territory favors 
building, which is going forward rapidly, and the 
mills find an eager market for all their building 
grades. Sales during the last couple of weeks have 
been slightly larger than for some time previously, 
as the mills recently have been able to increase 
production somewhat and a little more stock has 
accumulated for prompt shipment, but any such 
increase has been readily covered by a correspond- 
ing increase in the volume of inquiries, and prices 
continue to advance. 


Features of the Southern Pine Trade 


Distributing centers for southern pine report a 
big demand for that wood despite the recent marked 
price advances, and that as quickly as the mills 
forward stock sheets the lumber is disposed of. 
In many of the southern producing districts the 
weather is very bad and consequently is cutting 
down production. There is an extreme stock short- 
age at the mills, most of which have shipped out 
practically all their dry lumber and common grades. 
Many mills are shipping one half dry and the other 
half green lumber in dimension and boards, and 
selling it as such. That illustrates the situation 
quite clearly. Numerous buyers have visited the 
South lately, looking for stock, but often with little 
success. Bidding for stocks is spirited and this 
has forced prices upward additional points during 
the last fortnight, and altho some sellers believe 
that the peak is now in sight it is extremely diffi- 
cult in view of the market situation as a whole to 
aecept such a statement. 


In the Hardwood Field 


Demand for all hardwoods continues abnormally 
keen, while offerings at the southern mills espe- 
cially are growing constantly lighter as a result of 
the serious hindrance of logging operations result- 
ing from continued inclement weather. During the 
last ten days or two weeks, however, the weather 
has been a little more favorable and operators are 
employing the opportunity to get out all the logs 
possible. Naturally, under present abnormal con- 
ditions, prices continue their upward trend, and the 
‘“peak’’ is not yet in sight. The weather in the 
Texas hardwood territory is exceptionally bad and 
it will be weeks before logging can become normal 


up; but on the other hand, the car shortage here is 
very acute and is holding up shipments. In the 
North logging progresses satisfactorily; but no- 
where is there any indication that anything like an 
adequate supply of hardwoods can be expected 
in the near future. The needs are overwhelming 
and buyers often do not stop to ask the price but 
insist: ‘‘Take the order and ship.’’ The ava- 
lanche of industrial business continues, but the 
mills note an especially heavy demand for building 
lumber, denoting the nearness of a great building 
movement. Manufacturers of oak flooring are pos- 
itively unable to meet the demand, and maple, 
beech and other hardwood floorings are all but off 
the market. Demand from makers of sash and 
doors and of all kinds of interior trim also is very 
incessant. 
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The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Jan. 24. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “S’’ and order lines by ‘“‘O.’’ 


With the Northern Pine Producers 

Northern pine is in much the same position on 
the market as the other softwoods—in heavy de- 
mand and very scarce. Logging operations have 
been hampered by unusually heavy snows and the 
mill production is at a minimum. In the mean- 
while inquiries are many and urgent, but manu- 
facturers show extreme caution in accepting orders 
for future delivery in view of the uncertainties 
surrounding the future market. Shipments of the 
small stocks available are further interfered with 
by an exasperating car shortage. Prices have ad- 
vanced frequently of late, and it appears likely 
that this tendency will continue. The labor situa- 
tion is anything but good; there is no open trou- 
ble, but the men simply do not work. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

Vertical grain 4-inch Douglas fir car siding has 
reached the $100 mark, and thus has been realized 
the frequent recent predictions of $100 fir lumber. 
The big advance, which has featured not this one 
item alone but uppers all along the line, has been 
forced by an exceptionally heavy demand, at a 
time when there is an extreme lack of cars that 
has reduced the lumber movement to a minimum 
and renders meeting this demand a physical im- 
possibility. Much of the present strength of the 
market is due to voluminous inquiries from the 
railroads for car material. Another feature of 
the market is the demand from the Southwestern 
oil fields for heavy timbers for spring delivery. 
The extreme prices which fir now commands cause 
uneasiness not only among the trade but also among 
the manufacturers, who point out the abnormality 
of the situation and frankly say that they would 
gladly exchange the present level of prices for an 
adequate car supply. The only antidote to the 
situation is more cars; if they are not forthcom- 
ing the upward trend of prices is sure to continue 
as an economic necessity; if improvement in the 
ear supply permits a freer lumber movement prices 
will respond accordingly. But it is a self evident 
fact that the railroads have not enough cars to 
meet requirements, and the whole situation hinges 
on this fact. 


With the Western Pine Mills 


Many of the larger western pine mills of the 
Inland Empire are still out of the market and are 
accepting no new business for the present. De- 
mand is heavy and where sales are consummated 
prices usually are not according to any fixed level 
but according to the urgency of the customer’s 
requirements and to the stocks at hand. Logging 
operations are going forward encouragingly and 
the mills expect a production this year consider- 
ably in excess of the 1919 cut, and furthermore 
expect a ready market for every foot of output. 
The market for California white and sugar pine 
remains unchanged; nor is any change likely be- 
fore the new production season has been well 
opened up. There is still a tremendous demand, 
with practically no unsold stocks and with prices, 
when business is transacted, according to the cir- 
cumstances attending the sale. 





Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 





Week Ending Jan. 24 





From Jan. 1 to Jan, 24- 





again, and business, like operations, consequently No. Mills Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
is practically suspended. In the Kentucky and 159 Southern Pine....... 76,356,000 83,546,000 85,453,000 256,770,000 271,265,000 261,912,000 
southern Indiana producing territory conditions 128 West Coast.......... yi errr 86,063,000 183,458,000 .......... 247,392,000 
are not as severe as farther south. Here the mills 40 North Carolina Pine. 8,943,000 7,853,000 7,344,000 27,826,000 29,590,000 25,670,000 
are well supplied with logs—in fact, logs are re- 9 California White and 

ported to have come in so fast of late as to swamp Sugar Pine........ 1,547,000 6,925,000 3,573,000 17,041,000 31,274,000 17,894,000 
many mill yards—and operations are being speeded EG= es hivccauaces 5,443,000 3,839,000 4,063,000 20,937,000 28,188,000 18,384,000 
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_ LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 








National Distributors Hold Meeting 

The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors convened on Thursday morning in the 
Green Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, L. 


Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., presiding. The day 
was given over to an informal and free discussion 
of the problems which confront the wholesale dis- 
tributors of lumber and many plans were discussed 


which would bring benefit to the members of the 
organization. The organization, which was brought 
into being by the emergency resulting from war con- 
ditions, did much good and it was felt by all there 
that the werk should be continued and amplified 
so that the organization could function nationally 
for the benefit of wholesale lumbermen. Action 
was taken at the meeting to simplify the name by 
dropping the ‘‘ Bureau of’’ which leaves the name 
of the organization that of ‘‘National Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors.’’ It was also determined to 
move the headquarters of the association to Chicago 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 





Buys Coast Timber and Large Plant 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SpoKANE, WaSH., Feb. 4.—The Finch & Camp- 
bell Estates, of Spokane, and the Wick Estate, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, have sold their interest in the 
property of the National Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., near Hoquiam, Wash. The consideration 
was more than $1,500,000 for the property, in which 
the Finch & Campbell and the Wick estates had 
an interest amounting to 80 percent. A. L. Paine, 
manager of the company and a former resident of 
Spokane, was the largest individual stockholder. 

The purchase was made by W. T. Culver, vice 
president of the Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., of 
Ludington, Mich., who has been negotiating with 
Mr. Paine for two months. Included in the prop- 
erty is a large plant and about 3,000 acres of tim- 
ber in the eastern part of Grays Harbor County, 
Wash. 

The Michigan company owns several lumber and 
furniture manufacturing plants and operates salt 
wells. Mr. Culver will divide his time between 
the properties in Washington and Michigan and 
W. B. Mack will continue as assistant manager of 
the Hoquiam plant. 

The Wick Estate, of Youngstown, has held large 
interests in the Coeur D’Alenes in northern Idaho. 





Coast Demands Showdown on Car Supply. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and J. N. Teal, traffic attorney 
for the association, tomorrow will go over the 
ear situation in the Pacific Northwest with the 
high officials of the Railroad Administration. Mr. 
Allen said tonight that the Pacific Northwest is 
at present short about 37,000 freight cars, with 
little improvement in sight under existing ar- 
rangements. He came to Washington for a full 
and frank discussion, and a showdown. He is 
armed with documentary evidence which indi- 
eates that little real effort has been made to re- 
lieve the car situation, which is seriously threat- 
ening the lumber industry and other shippers of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

That section of the country has been demand- 
ing ears for months. Senators and representa- 
tives have interested themselves in the situation 
on urgent representations from the Pacific North- 
west, but with hardly noticeable results. The 
conviction has developed, that, either thru ig- 
norance of conditions or other removable cause, 
officials of the car service section here have 
failed to give the Pacific Northwest shippers a 
square deal. 

It is even charged by some, apparently backed 
by documentary evidence, that deception has been 
deliberately practiced on members of Congress 
and others who have interested themselves in 
the situation. For example, in at least one in- 
stance a district official in a formal communica- 
tion showed that the public utilities of a Wash- 
ington community must close down unless a large 
lumber concern received cars for the shipment 
of its enormous accumulation of stocks. Despite 
this warning to the car service section, a letter 
was written to the National Association of Elec- 
trie Railways, which had interested itself in the 
particular case, advising that organization that 
the district official reported everything all right 
and an adequate supply of cars. This was direct- 
ly contrary to the situation outlined in the letter 
written by the district official. In this instance, 


instead of facing a serious situation fairly and 
squarely, the car service section apparently de- 
liberately misrepresented it. 

Mr. Allen brought with him to Washington 
detailed data showing the exact number of 
freight cars moving in both directions on the 
transcontinental railroads. He will appear before 
Director of Traffic Chambers, Director of Public 
Service Thelen, and other high officials, and offi- 
cials of the car service section, including those 
directly responsible for the movement of equip- 
ment and those who have issued orders concern- 
ing equipment which seem to show complete 
ignorance on their part of the situation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Among many things he and Mr. Teal will point 
out the absurdity of refusing shipments of lum- 
ber on the Pacific coast for eastern points which 
are temporarily embargoed. Ordinarily it re- 
quires thirty to fifty days for a carload of lumber 
to reach Central Freight Association territory or 
points east. Nevertheless, whenever an embargo 
is placed on lumber in those territories, altho in 
all probability it will continue only a few days 
or at worst a few weeks, shipments are refused 
on the Pacific coast. In most instances such 
shipments could not possibly reach the embargoed 
territory until after the embargo had been lifted. 
By refusing to receive shipments on the west 
Coast under such conditions, it is contended, the 
Railroad Administration is adding heavily to the 
burdens of the lumbermen to absolutely no pur- 
pose. 


Filing Amended Earlier Tax Returns 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—E. T. Allen, special 
representative of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in connection with income tax 
matters, is sending out the following important bul- 
letin to the lumber industry: 


The study and answering of the general forest indus- 
tries questionnaire has in the case of a number of tax- 
payers resulted in modifying the figures used in former 
income tax returns. These changes were made because 
the taxpayer studying the situation has been con- 
vinced that such changes were necessary to make the 
figures conform to the facts. No doubt entries have 
been made in the books of account showing the changes 
brought about by answering the questionnaire. The 
1919 income tax returns, to be filed in most cases in 
March, 1920, should be on the revised book basis and 
in conformance with the changes made when answer- 
ing the questionnaire. 





It has been assumed that the questionnaire is in 
effect an informal announcement to the commissioner 
of internal revenue of the need for modification of 
earlier income tax returns so far as the figures used 
in the earlier returns have been changed, if modified 
at all. It is now necessary to file amended returns 
and (or) claims in order to give proper effect to such 
changes as may have been found necessary with re- 
spect to the earlier returns. Such amended returns or 
claims should, if possible, be filed before or with the 
income tax return due in March. 

Lumbermen who have inventoried lumber on the so- 
called “flat rate basis” (an arbitrarily fixed rate un- 
changed from year to year) should immediately file 
amended returns to make past years, at least back to 
and including 1916, conform to the income tax regu- 
lations with respect to inventories. (See articles 1581 
to 1584, inclusive, of regulations 45 in relation to the 
income tax and war profits and excess profits tax.) 





Car Shortage Reason for $10 Charge 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 5—Max Thelen, diree- 
tor of publie service, Railroad Administration, to- 
day advised Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
that the general freight car shortage now is worse 
than at any time since last summer. This being 
the case, the administration feels that, if there 
ever was ground for putting the special storage 
charge of $10 a day on carload shipments of lum- 
ber after forty-eight hours free time, it should be 
kept on now. There is no thought of lifting the 
charge at present. 





Post Falls (Idaho) Millman Dies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—H. M. Strathern, 
president of the Post Falls Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Post Falls, Idaho, and for the last twelve 
years treasurer of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, died at St. Luke’s Hospital here this 
morning, where he had been ill for some weeks. 
He was well known and highly respected in lumber 
and business cireles in the Inland Empire. He was 
born in Scotland sixty-eight years ago, coming to 
this country forty years ago and settling in Spokane 
three years later, engaging in sash and door manu- 
facturing. For the last twenty-five years he has 
been manufacturing lumber at Post Falls. 


Railroad Tie Producers Postpone Meet 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Railroad Tie Produc- 
ers, which was to have been held in Chicago Feb. 
12 and 13, has been postponed to some time in 
March, the exact date to be announced later. This 
announcement was made today by Orville A. Pier, 
secretary of the association, for the executive com- 
mittee. The postponement was due to the flu epi- 
demic and to the belief that a meeting in March, 
when the roads will again be in the hands of own- 
ers, would be more interesting and profitable. 





To Confer on International Finance 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States announced today 
that it is prepared under certain conditions to 
designate representatives to attend an unofficial in- 
ternational financial conference along the lines re- 
cently suggested in memorials presented by repre- 
sentative citizens of several foreign countries and 
of the United States. The national chamber feels 
that the letter of Carter Glass, former secretary 
of the treasury, dated Jan. 28, distinctly limits 
the subjects which in the opinion of the Treasury 
Department should be discussed, at least by Amer- 
ican delegates, at such a conference. If foreign 
governments desire the presence of American dele- 
gates at such a conference, in spite ef the limita- 
tions under which they would act, the national 
chamber feels it should not refuse to participate. 
In many quarters the suggestion has been made 
that any such conference should include representa- 
tives of all countries vitally interested in the ques- 
tions to be discussed. 





Montana Line-Yard Man Passes Away 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GREAT Fats, Mont., Feb. 5.—Guy M. Bulmer, 
for years connected with the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co., and of late years its assistant man- 
ager, died last night at his home at Great Falls. 
When the company was reorganized about a year 
ago he severed his connection with it and has since 
been in the wholesale lumber business at Great 
Falls. He was an example of the highest type of 
American business man, a consistent Christian, and 
he leaves a wife and family and many friends to 
mourn his untimely taking away. 





Pares Appropriation for Laboratory 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Despite the earn- 
est efforts made by the lumber industry and Gov- 
ernment officials and other persons who realize 
the value of the work of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, the agricultural appropriation bill, just 
reported to the House, provides only $173,260 for 
the work of the Madison establishment. An effort 
was made to show the committee the wisdom and 
necessity of a material increase in this appropria- 
tion in order that the highly valuable work of the 
laboratory, contributing as it does substantially to 
the promotion of economy in the use of forest prod- 
ucts, may be continued. The committee determined 
to do the economizing in the matter of appropria- 
tions and let the laboratory struggle along on its 
normal allotment of funds in an abnormal time. 

Doubtless an attempt will be made to increase 
this item on the floor of the House and in the 
Senate, but the ery for economy and for cutting 
appropriations to the bone is heard on every hand. 
Vigorous work will be required, therefore, to in- 
crease the amount provided in the bill for the 
laboratory. The item in the bill as reported fol- 
lows: 

‘¢For investigations of methods for wood dis- 
tillation and for the preservative treatment of tim- 
ber, for timber testing, and the testing of such 
woods as may require test to ascertain if they be 
suitable for making paper, for investigations and 
tests within the United States of foreign woods of 
commercial importance to industries in the United 
States and for other investigations and experi- 
ments to promote economy in the use of forest 
products, and for commercial demonstrations of 
improved methods or processes in coéperation with 
individuals and companies, $173,260.’’ 

The total carried in the bill for the Forest Serv- 
ice is $5,777,842. 





The construction of the four piers in Kobe 
(Japan) harbor, begun in 1907, is now nearly 
completed. 
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OPENS LARGE DOUBLE BAND AND RESAW MILL 


To Develop Big Tract of High Quality Timber— 
Plant Constructed by Well Known Engineer 


RAvENSwoop, N. C., Feb. 3.—A large double 
band and resaw mill plant has recently been com- 
pleted at this point for the Parsons Pulp & Lum- 
ber Co. and is now in operation. The capacity of 
the mill is about 150,000 feet a day, and planing 
mills will be added to the plant as soon as pos- 
sible. The company owns about 37,000 acres of 
timber land, and this, with other tracts adjoining 
which will have to be cut at the new plant, will 
keep the mill busy. The timber consists of high 
quality spruce, poplar and other hardwoods. 

The Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co. opened up this 
property about two years ago, and about eighteen 
months ago employed Charles B. Sewell, construc- 
tion engineer, one of the well known sawmill build- 
ers of the country, to erect for it a circular mill 
to cut airplane stock for the Government and also 
to cut timbers for the construction of the larger 
plant which was planned. Work was begun on the 
double band and resaw plant as soon as the cir- 
cular mill was in operation, and Charles B. Sewell 
was again designer and builder of the plant. The 
company operates mills at Dobbin and Horton, 
W. Va., and H. G. Lucas, who was general superin- 
tendent of the plant at the latter place, for several 
— is now in charge of the operation at Ravens- 

ord. 

Mr. Sewell, the builder of the plant, has con- 
structed many sawmills in various parts of this 
country and in Mexico. When the Government 
called for sawmill builders to go to France he was 
one of those chosen and took an active part in the 
great work the forest engineers did over there. 
The mill at Ravensford is the fourth sawmill plant 
which Mr. Sewell has designed and built in this 
section within a radius of sixty miles. He is at 
present at work on another plant for the Kitchen 
Lumber Co. at Fontana, N. C., about twenty miles 
from here. 


TELLS HOW ARMY PRODUCED SPRUCE 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 31.—‘‘ History of Spruce 
Production Division’’ is the title of a well printed 
and well illustrated book. The introduction is writ- 
ten by Brig.-Gen. Brice P. Disque and thruout there 
is evidenced a desire to plainly and clearly relate 
the work accomplished by the Spruce Production 
Division and the obstacles it overcame. In a way, 
this book is designed to be a history of the Spruce 
Production Corporation. It was begun shortly 
after the armistice. 

The book is carefully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and with maps, and to those who are inter- 
ested in learning what was accomplished by the 
army in producing spruce during the war this 
book will be of material aid. A very significant 
part of the book, and one worth careful study, is 
the record showing the actual accomplishments in 
producing spruce. The great part played by motor 
trucks in getting out the spruce is also well shown 
and particularly emphasized by the splendid illus- 
trations. In his introduction Gen. Disque says in 
part, ‘‘My mission was to increase the monthly 
production from three million to ten million feet 
at once. To a soldier in time of war, any means 
that are necessary are justifiable. I determined to 
ship the ten million feet at the earliest possible 
date, regardless of cost, or of whom it hurt, because 
by so doing I might assist in stopping the war one 
day earlier.’’ 


WILL SELL STANDARDIZED MILLWORK 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—Setting out with a 
rigid policy for the standardization of millwork, 
the new sash and door department of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. will be opened for business in 
about two weeks. The policy of the company con- 
templates putting the sash and door business back 
into the retail lumber yard where, in the view of 
the company, it rightly belongs. This accomplished 
means on the part of the manufacturer more effi- 
cient and economical production and distribution, 
thru which the consumer benefits by lower costs. 
Insistence on individuality and distinctive design 
has almost entirely changed the aspect of the sash 
and door business. The Long-Bell company be- 
lieves that a return to the old system is about due 
and it will be the policy of the company to bring 
it about. Its purpose is to manufacture a small 
number of the more widely used designs and sizes. 
Under this plan the retailer dealer can meet any 
competition for a large part of his trade. 


Not so many years ago the sash and door busi- 
ness was largely stock, and very few different de- 
signs and sizes were made. The business in a re- 
tail way was largely in the hands of local lumber- 
men who carried good stocks and usually purchased 
in carload lots as their necessities required. Then 
came the craze for special work, and with the 








growth of the idea that every house had to be dif- 
ferent from every other house, special planing mills 
sprang up. The manufacturer was forced to make 
and stock many new designs, and the jobber neces- 
sarily had to follow. But the small retail dealer 
could not afford to do that, with the result that the 
business gradually was transferred from the yard 
to the mill. 

The Long-Bell idea is again to put the retail 
dealer into the sash and door business by furnish- 
ing him stock designs that will meet mill competi- 
tion for a large part of the trade, both in quality 
and price. 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL ANNUAL CONVENES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Feb. 5.—The seventh annual 
convention of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association opened with a 
brief business meeting at 11 o’clock today with 
President G. J. Dickerson, of Huntington, presid- 
ing. Following an invocation by Rev. J. W. Hob- 
son, of Bluefield, an eloquent address of welcome 
was given by Rev. Tom Hamilton, of Bluefield, 
who said that now is the time for constructive 
statesmanship in politics, for conservative leader- 
ship in business, for consecrated service in religion, 
these being the three great forces for the develop- 
ment of the nation. G. M. Mossman, Huntington, 
made a happy response. 

The president appointed the following committee 
on committees for the convention: W. E. Minter, 
Huntington; J. J. Minkenmyer, Wheeling; A. H. 
Cundell, Clarksburg; Walter Perkins, Bluefield; 
Lee Savage, Clarksburg. 

The attendance is large but the flu has kept 
many others away. 


President and Secretary Address Meeting 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va., Feb. 5.—The afternoon ses- 
sion opened with an address by President Dicker- 
son in which he urged that the Clayton law, which 
exempts farmers and labor unions from the provi- 
sions of the antitrust law, be repealed, for he be- 
lieves that strikes are the important factor in in- 
ereasing the cost of living. He predicted a con- 
tinuance of building, the only drawback being the 
inability of the manufacturer to supply the middle- 
man. Mr. Dickerson denied that the retailers are 
profiteering, saying that retailers should be and 
were, he believed, satisfied with 6 to 8 percent on 
each turnover. He believed that the manufacturers 
were enjoying an excessive profit, because the stuff 
is being sold to the highest and most excited 
bidder. One great handicap to building was the 
fact that the proportion of millwork being manu- 
factured was not in keeping with the lumber out- 
put, this making it impossible to complete houses 
even after the lumber was secured. 

The report of Secretary H. Eschenbrenner, jr., 
Clarksburg, showed the association in the best 
financial condition in its history. He recommended 
increased revenues, and the employment of a sec- 
retary who will devote all his time to the associa- 
tion’s work. 

The representatives of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation then took over the program, with C. E. 
Klumm, Jackson, Miss., presiding. Karl P. Asch- 
bacher, Toledo, Ohio, related the interesting and 
successful experience of his company in utilizing 
the sales helps of the association in advertising. 
T. P. Johnson, New Orleans, La., engineer of the 
association, read a technical paper in which he ex- 
plained how the deterioration of lumber in the 
retail yard by warping, checking, casehardening 
and decay could be prevented by treatment and 
proper piling. 

Miss Agnes Olson, Chicago, made an excellent 
impression, telling the dealers how to interest 
women and give them service in selling homes. 

R. D. Heyl, assisted by Norman Johnson, Rich- 
mond, Va., then conducted a round table on retail 
problems. W. E. Minter, Huntington, defined the 
architect as an expensive nuisance, saying that 
he believed millions could be saved home builders if 
they could be kept from specifying so much odd 
millwork. Several members complained that prices 
of lumber rise so rapidly the dealer doesn’t know 
where he is at, and they thought that when prices 
are made the mills should guarantee them for a 
reasonable time. Mr. Heyl said that the retailer 
and the jobber were bidding against each other, 
the manufacturer thereby getting more than he 
ought to. 

A resolution endorsed the proposed $50,000,000 
bond issue for good roads in West Virginia. It 
was referred to the secretary for a mail vote, be- 
cause the members were uncertain as to how the 
money was to be distributed among the counties. 

After the announcement of the committees and a 
short address by Commander Cummings, of the 
Navy, the session adjourned. 

Tonight the visitors were entertained with a 
theatre party, preceded by an address by Norman 
Johnson, Richmond, Va. 





DISPOSES OF MILL AND TIMBER PROPERTIES 


Well Known Firm Sells to Lumbermen Who 
Expect to Make Operation Country’s Largest 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—C. M. Kellogg, of the 
Kellogg Lumber Co.,; William Pritchard, of 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., and O. P. Hurd, 
of Bennett & Witte, all of Memphis, have pur- 
chased the double band mill and resaw of R. J. 
Darnell (Ine.), at Batesville, Miss., and they have 
likewise acquired all of the timber of this firm in 
Panola. County. The new owners, operating as the 
Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co., have already 
taken possession of the plant. 

R. J. Darnell (Inc.), a firm which has been in the 
hardwood lumber business for more than twenty- 
five years, with headquarters at Memphis, will dis- 
continue the lumber business entirely as soon as 
it has disposed of its stock of 8,000,000 to 9,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood lumber. It has not sold a 
single foot of its timber land holdings in Panola 
County. It owns, in fee simple, about nine thou- 
sand acres and has the stumpage rights on several 
thousand acres additional. 

R. H. Darnell, president of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), 
made the following statement today to the repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


We have sold our mills and the timber on our lands, 
which will be cut and put on cars for the new comers. 
We are going to be engaged in the timber business to 
the extent of removing the timber from our lands. 
This, however, will be merely incidental. Our real 
purpose is to engage in the development of these lands 
after the timber has been removed therefrom. We pro- 
pose, after the timber has been removed, to sell the 
land in tracts of twenty, forty or sixty acres. 

We will engage in the timber land business in a 
larger way than heretofore but always as principals 
and not as agents, and always with a view to further- 
ing our general plans for development and colonization. 

The new owners of the mill are ambitious to 
make this one of the largest hardwood manufac- 
turing plants in the United States. They further 
purpose to greatly expand their activities in the 
distribution of hardwood lumber in both domestic 
and foreign channels. Agencies will be opened for 
handling their foreign business. The plant is al- 
ready equipped with facilities for the manufac- 
ture of thin stock, which will be a specialty. 

It is announced that the Panola Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. will be a stock company but that 
the three gentlemen already mentioned will retain 
the controlling interest. 

The Batesville mill ranks next in size to that 
of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. at Charleston, Miss., 
is lighted with electricity, has a sprinkler system. 
and an electric log derrick. 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTED AT VULCAN, MICH. 


MaRINETTE, WIs., Feb. 2.—Announcement is 
made of the organization of the St. Onge Lumber 
Co., Jan. 1, to take over the interests and operations 
of the Menominee White Cedar Co. at Vulcan, 
Mich., where an electric sawmill is being erected 
with tie, shingle and lath mill in connection. The 
company plans to start running the new plant 
about April 15, expecting to eut about five mil- 
lion feet of lumber, ten million shingles and two 
million lath this year. The new plant is located 
on the old site of the O. C. Lumber Co., the new 
company having purchased that concern’s timber 
holdings as well as considerable other timber from 
the Spies Thompson Lumber Co. and other inter- 
ests. These holdings and other available timber 
will enable the company to operate ten to fifteen 
years, according to estimates made by William J. 
St. Onge, one of the organizers. 





REORGANIZING TEXAS LUMBER CONCERN 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 2—From an unquestion- 
ably authoritative source comes information of a 
business change of moment, affecting one of the 
most important lumber concerns in the South- 
west—the acquisition on Jan. 22 of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. of Texas by the Gulf Lumber 
Co., of Fullerton, La. The details of this trans- 
action developed to date are as follows: The 
parent organization, the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., with headquarters in St. Louis, is liquidating 
its affairs because of the imminent expiration of 
its charter, and it will be reorganized Feb. 14. 
This will not affect the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. of Texas, which becomes a separate entity thru 
its acquisition by the Fullerton (La.) concern. The 
company in Texas is under the charge of L. J. 
Boykin, who is vice president and general man- 
ager. Presumably it will change its title, possibly 
to the Gulf Lumber Co. Heretofore the busi- 
ness of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Texas 
has been confined to transactions in this State. 
By the ownership transfer of Jan. 22 the independ- 
ent concern, with headquarters presumably in Hous- 
ton, will have exclusive distribution of products of 
the Gulf Lumber Co. and no geographical limita- 
tions on its activities. 
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THOMAS J. AYCOCK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
President Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 2.—The offices of the 
Aycock-Holley Lumber Co., in the Graham Build- 
ing, this city, are the scene of much activity, as 
this new company is securing much business, even 
from the start. The men who compose it are among 
the best known lumbermen in the Southeast and all 
have personal and intimate knowledge of the manu- 
facturing facilities of the hardwood, cypress and 
southern pine producers thruout this region. The 
company, which has a capital stock of $200,000, 
will distribute lumber for the mills in the South- 
eastern district and Gulf coast section, and in ad- 
dition to lumber will handle shingles and lath. 


WHOLESALER 


Thomas J. Aycock, the president, is one of the 
best known lumbermen in Florida. For fourteen 
years Mr. Aycock operated a sawmill at Aycock, 
Fla., an operation which was discontinued in 1918, 
when the mill cut out. Mr. Aycock moved to 
Jacksonville and attempted to take a well deserved 
rest, but soon after arriving here he was pressed 
into the Government service, acting as production 
director of lumber for the territory covered by the 
operations of the Georgia-Florida and the Alabama 
emergency bureaus. Mr. Aycock also served on 
numerous branch conference committees in Wash- 
ington, and was chairman of the committee that 
secured the price advances for mills in the Georgia- 
Florida Emergency Bureau territory from time to 
time. It is said that he is the only dollar a year 
man from Florida who served Uncle Sam during 
the war. 

A. D. Holley, vice president, gained his first 
experience with the Enochs Bros. Lumber Co., 
Fernwood, Miss., where he started in the lumber 
game about fifteen years ago. After serving some 
time in Fernwood he went to Plattenville, La., 
where he served for five years as sales manager of 
the Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co. After this he 
was sales manager of the Standard Lumber Co. 
of Live Oak, Fla., for three years, then became 
manager of the cypress department of the Pine 
Plume Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. This last posi- 
tion he gave up to become a member of the Aycock- 
Holley Lumber Co. and in connection with the 
company will put his knowledge of the southern 
pine and cypress business to good advantage. 


W. L. Terrell, secretary of the company, was for 
eight years connected with the Riggs Cypress Co., 
Paterson, La. Later he became a member of the 
Riggs-Terrell Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., a 
company which handles pine, cypress and hard- 
woods. For the last year he, too, has been con- 
nected with the Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Savan- 
nah, Ga., leaving that company to become secre- 
tary of the Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. All the 
officers of the company have intimate personal 


COMPLETES ORGANIZATION 





A. D. HOLLEY, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
Vice President Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. 


knowledge of lumber manufacturing and are 
busily at work putting this knowledge to use in 
serving a steadily increasing number of customers. 





Various projects of importance to improve 
shipping facilities in Argentina are in progress. 
Among these are floating docks, costing more than 
$1,500,000, which are to be built by the national 
Government at various ports on the Parana, Para- 
guay and Uruguay rivers. An appropriation of 
$820,000 has also been made for harbor improve- 
ments at Rosario. 





LUMBERMEN OF 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 31.—Ever since early in 
December the sawmill plant of the Donovan Lum- 
ber Co. here has been running two shifts and turn- 
ing out about 300,000 feet of lumber daily. Wil- 
liam Donovan, president of this company, recently 
returned from a visit to California, spending some 
time in San Francisco and also in Santa Barbara 
with his son, William Donovan, who was until re- 
cently an officer in the Navy and is regaining his 
health in southern California. Together they mo- 
tored to Los Angeles and attended the Harvard- 
Oregon football game at Pasadena on New Year’s 
day. During Mr. Donovan’s absence affairs at the 
plant were ably looked after by his son Francis. 

William Donovan is a pioneer lumberman of 
Michigan, where he operated at Menominee in the 
old firm of Donovan & O’Connor. Mr. O’Connor is 
associated with him now in the Donovan Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Donovan Lumber Co. ships both by rail and 
by water and maintains selling offices for its coast- 
wise business in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Recently at its mill dock four vessels were loading, 
the Hoquiam, the Carlos, the Waupama and Tamal- 
pais, which are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

R. A. Stevenson represents the Pacific Lumber 
Agency in Portland with offices in the Lumber- 
men’s Building. Paul I. Nicholson is now look- 
ing after the buying for the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
in the Willipa Harbor and Centralia districts, At 
the general offices of the Pacific Lumber Agency in 
Aberdeen, General Manager L. A. Davenport states 


ABERDEEN DISTRICT ARE BUSY 


that the last year the company did a splendid busi- 
ness and that all indications point to as good 
volume of business during the present year. T. H. 
Tebb, sales manager of the agency, also looks after 
the marketing of the output of the Western Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, which gives him a still larger 
volume of lumber to handle. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Co. is operating 
its plant at Cosmopolis two shifts daily, turning 
out about 250,000 feet. This concern operates two 
shifts most of the time. An additional band mill 
was recently added to one side of the mill to take 
care of small logs. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, con- 
tinues to operate three shifts of eight hours each, 
cutting over 700,000 feet daily, averaging 16,500,- 
000 feet monthly. Last year’s cut was 175,000,000 
feet, which is probably the largest amount of lum- 
ber turned out of any single mill in the West. 
Clarence Blagen, managing head of the company, 
says the company is carrying over 60,000,000 feet 
of lumber in stock and that this is not a large 
stock but a little heavier than usual owing to 
searcity of cars. 

A. L. Paine, general manager of the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, which was 
recently sold to W. T. Culver, of the Stearns 
Lumber & Salt Co., Ludington, Mich., is continu- 
ing to direct the affairs of the company for the 
present year at least and expects to spend some 
time in southern California on a vacation trip the 
coming month. F. Lebar is now representing Mr. 
Culver at the plant, of which he is making a sur- 


vey. W. B. Mack continues in charge of manu- 
facturing and Fred Hardy is superintendent. Dur- 
ing the last year great improvements were made 
about the plant, which is now turning out about 
225,000 feet of lumber, running one shift. 





WHOLESALER STARTS HOUSE ORGAN 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 2.—The Interstate Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, has just issued the first copy of ‘‘The 
Interstate Lumber Jack,’’ a little bulletin which 
will be issued from, time to time and distributed 
among lumbermen in this section of the country. 

It was just a year ago that the Interstate Lum- 
ber Co, started business, but it has been a suc- 
cessful year and the results have been very gratify- 
ing to the company. Charles A. Bean is the presi- 
dent of the company and T. C. Rewick secretary 
and treasurer. When the company was started a 
year ago, Mr. Rewick and one assistant handled the 
office, while Mr. Bean with one salesman started 
out to sell to the retail trade. At first only Denver 
and surrounding country were covered, but grad- 
ually during the year the territory of the company 
has expanded, until today six people have all they 
can do to keep up with the office work and there 
are eight salesmen on the road. The company plans 
for this year to cover systematically all of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Nebraska and Kansas, the western 
part of Iowa, the southern part of South Dakota 
and part of northern Oklahoma. 























SHIPPING SCENE AT DOCKS OF DONOVAN LUMBER CO., ABERDEEN, WASH., WHEN FOUR VESSELS WERE LOADING 
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DISCUSSES UNIFORM ORDER BLANK 


On page 51 of the Jan. 10 issue the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN printed a letter from a Pacific coast 
lumberman taking exception to the uniform order 
blank reeently adopted by certain retail associa- 
tions. On page 61 of the Jan. 24 issue the reply 
of Fred A. McCaul, secretary of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was printed. 
Below are printed certain comments from a south- 
ern manufacturer which are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 


The writer has noticed from time to time discussions 
regarding the uniform order blank of the retailers. 
This mill does not make a practice of selling the 
retail trade and would not be in position to discuss 
the proposition generally. We would, however, like 
to get the following information : 

Discount After Arrival of Shipment 


First, the basis for applying a cash discount after 
date of delivery. Our understanding is that the dis- 
counts in all lines of trade are offered as a premium to 
secure quick returns for products shipped. It is the 
policy of the wholesalers in dealing with the mills to 
make a liberal advance, 80 or 90 percent, as soon as 
shipments are made. It seems that Mr. McCaul must 
have a good deal of information which could be offered 
in defense of the terms of discount after arrival of 
shipment, and this has never been brought out. The 
writer would also like to know if there is any other 
product besides lumber where any purchaser discounts 
the invoices after arrival at destination, rather than 
at a certain stipulated time from date of invoice. 

Second, the basis on which the retailers arrive at 


their right to dispose of or handle all of the material 
which is up to grade—not according to the rules of 
inspection but according to their own ideas—and then 
refuse the remainder of the shipment. It seems to us 
that the retailer should be willing to have an official 
inspection made by a disinterested inspector and set- 
tlement made on this basis. In the case of this mill we 
have had in the last two months retailers in two cases 
who refused to permit inspection or settle on that 
basis, and have had a third retailer who burnt up cull 
stock in a furnace and then charged us with shortage. 
This mill operates under Southern Pine Association 
inspection, having mill inspection made every three 
weeks and sometimes oftener. Our grades average 
97 to 98 percent on the inspection, and we are at a 
loss to understand how our stock could be shipped 
under these rules as promulgated in the uniform order 
blank except to very great disadvantage so far as we 
are concerned. 


Suggests Conference on Trade Practices 


We, like everyone else in the sawmill business, are 
perfectly willing to concede that there is lots of room 
for improvement in the methods of doing business, 
but think that about the only way that an improve- 
ment can be made would be for each and every associa- 
tion to appoint a committee that would meet with a 
committee from the other associations and formulate 
a set of rules which would be full and ample so that 
they could be used as a basis for the adjustment of 
claims. These committees should let the grading 
rules absolutely alone, as this is too big a job for any 
one set of men to tackle. If they would fix uniform 
terms covering the sale of lumber it would go a long 
way toward simplifying the present mix up due to 
each individual’s interpretation of the present trade 
practices —NaADAWAH LuMBER Co., Nadawah, Ala. 


NEW YORKERS PLAN HOME EXHIBIT 


New York, Fes. 3.—The ‘‘Own Your Own 
Home’’ show takes place at the Grand Central 
Palace on May 1-8 and is looked upon as an aid 
in bringing relief for the aeute shortage of homes. 
While all branches of the building industry will 
have an exhibit, the lumber end of the project is 
being handled by a committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing: 


Arthur E. Lane, chairman, Arthur E. Lane Lumber 
Corporation, New York; E. L. Barnard, vice president, 
Church E. Gates & Co., New York ; Frank W. Bogardus, 
Getman & Judd Co., Stamford, Conn.; Frank M. 
Carpenter, president, New Rochelle Coal & Lumber 
Co., New Rochelle, N. Y.; H. B. Coho, executive secre- 
tary, New York Lumber Trade Association, New York ; 
Paul S. Collier, secretary, Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago ; Edward Ham- 
ilton, Hamilton Lumber Manufacturing Co., Paterson, 
N. J.; C. J. Hogue, eastern representative, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, New York; John H. Kirby, 
president, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Houston, Tex.; J. A. Mahlstedt, president, J. A. 
Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., New Rochelle, N. Y.: 
E. F. Perry, secretary, National Wholesaler Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York; William C. Reid, 
president, New York Lumber Trade Association, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; J. B. Tisdale, president, Tisdale Lumber Co., 
Astoria, L. I. 


This committee is at work now on the lumber 
exhibit. 





ADVANTAGES OF “SQUARE PACK” MADE PLAIN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—The new deal on red 
cedar shingles, embracing the square pack in all 
its details, will go into general effect April 1. 
Everett as a center is already shipping shingles 
by the square, the leaders in the movement be- 
ing Connor & Bailey (Inc.) who have made a big 
effort with their Rite-Grade output. Likewise 
H. O. Seiffert, of Everett, is deeply interested. 
Between the present date and April 1 inroads will 
be made into the accumulated stocks of shingles 
packed by the thousand, and in due course that 
method, which has persisted from the beginning 
until the present moment, will go definitely into 
the discard. Since there is a substantial differ- 
ence in covering volume and in weight between a 
bundle of shingles packed by the thousand and a 
bundle packed by the square, there will be some 
reduction in the price per sales unit, figured on the 
basis both of quantity of material and freight rate. 
The comparative quantities and weights have al- 
ready been calculated. At the same time the reduc- 
tion in price will be affected by various items of 
increased production costs as, for instance, the 
mills will produce more bundles and will pay a cor- 
responding increase in wages to packers. But the 
main point is that the Rite-Grade unit will be some- 
what lower in price, and will be placed on a more 
substantial basis for competition with other roof- 
ings. ; 

The big fact is that on April 1 the new packing 
and marketing rules adopted by the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will 
go into effect. Shingles orders will read something 
like this: ‘‘Ship 250 squares of Rite-Grade 
Clears,’’ and by the same token the consumer will 
ask his retailer to sell him so many squares instead 
of so many thousand. Rite-Grade manufacturers 
without exception are going over to the new pack- 
ing unit, and many other mills also promise to 
make the change. 


Thousand Unit Has Outlived Its Usefulness 


In a bulletin issued by the shingle branch five 
reasons are enumerated to show that the thousand 
unit has outlived its usefulness. They are: 


1. The unit shingle is four inches in width, but 
four bundles of random width shingles, which have 
always been sold as “one thousand,” do not actually 
contain as a guaranteed minimum more than 925 
“net” unit shingles. This is caused by a tolerance of 
1% inches of openings in every course to permit 
“fitting” the random width shingles together. There- 
fore, actually the term “thousand” is a misnomer, in- 
correct and misleading. 

2. A strict interpretation of the weights and meas- 
ures statutes of many States would class the “thous- 
and” unit as illegal. 

3. It is an absolute and known fact that there is a 
great lack of uniformity existent among carpenters, 
contractors, retail lumber dealers, and even shingle 
salesmen, wholesalers and shingle manufacturers in 
figuring the covering capacity of a “thousand” 
shingles. This lack of uniformity has resulted in 
much confusion, especially where two or more lumber 
dealers give price estimates on a particular roofing 
job, their estimates being based on different covering 
capacity figures. 

4. Every type of roofing material, other than wood 
shingles, is sold by the “square” unit. Uniformity and 
standardization are invariably desirable. 

5. One “thousand” 16-inch shingles will cover 116 
square feet laid the standard 4% inches to the weather. 
One “thousand” 18-inch shingles will cover 141 square 
feet, laid the standard 5% inches to the weather. 
Almost invariably the comparison in price of shingles 
with other types of roofing is made on the thousand 
price for the former against the “square” price for 


the latter. This subjects shingles to an unjust price 
comparison, varying trom 16 to 41 percent. 


Retailers Favored ‘‘Square Pack’’ Method 


The bulletin shows likewise that the proposal for 
the square pack was made by retailers thruout the 
United States. A careful analysis of their views 
shows: 


1. The “square” is a unit readily understandable 
by all. The “thousand” unit is not. 

2. The “square” unit simplifies computations ap- 
preciably. The “thousand” unit complicates computa- 
tions. 

3. The “square” unit complies with all weights and 
measures statutes. The “thousand” unit does not. 

4. The “square” unit for shingles provides a just 
and direct basis for price comparison with other types 
of roofing. The ‘“‘thousand” unit does not. 

5. The price of shingles per “square” is appreciably 
less than the price per ‘‘thousand’’—a very desirable 
thing from a merchandizing standpoint. 

6. The price per “square’’ furnishes a direct com- 
parison of value of 16-inch and 18-inch shingles, not 
shown by the “thousand” unit. 


Explains Allowance for Weather Exposure 


One of the ablest advocates of the square pack 
is J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch, 
who is now in attendance upon numerous conven- 
tions in various parts of the United States. Prior 
to his departure last week, Mr. Williams drafted a 
statement, which has been included in the West 
Coast bulletin, covering the subject, as follows: 


All lapped roofing materials, such as shingles, slate, 
asbestos or asphalt shingles, must establish their 
“square” unit based upon a certain standard of 
weather exposure, or lap. The only exception is gal- 
vanized iron, which lays 85 to 90 square feet per 
square of material. A careful and thoro canvass of 
this point thruout the United States has shown 4% 
inches to be the common weather exposure on 16-inch 
shingles, in at least 90 percent of the cases. A study 
of the service given by 16-inch shingles at different 
weather exposures establishes 444 inches as the most 
efficient. A similar study on 18-inch shingles estab- 
lishes 544 inches as the most peopel aoa of laying 
to the weather, and also the most efficient. The 4%4- 
inch standard weather exposure on the strictly clear 
grades, Rite-Grade perfects, Rite-Grade extra clears, 
Canadian XXXXX and XXX provides three full 
“clear” laps of each shingle, and affords a margin of 
2% inches of shingle for safety ; likewise, the 514-inch 
standard on the clear grades of 18-inch shingles (per- 
fections and eurekas) makes possible three full 
“clear” laps, with a margin of safety of 114 inches. 
Accordingly, the manufacturers have specified 414 
inches as the standard weather exposure for 16-inch 
shingles and 514 inches for 18-inch shingles. 


How Covering Capacity Is Figured 


The manner in which the guaranteed covering 
capacity is arrived at, on both 16-inch and 18-inch 
shingles, is shown in the computation below: 


Sixteen-inch 


The “square” unit on 16-inch shingles specifies 22 
double courses per bundle, four bundles per “square,” 
width of bundle 20 inches, with 114 inches tolerance 
permitted per course for “fits” in packing. 
22x2x4=—176 single courses per “square.” 

Lineage per course, 18% inches. Standard weather 
exposure, 414 inches. 

176x1844x4144=—14,652 square inches of covering capac- 
ity per “‘square.” 

14,652+144—101.75 square feet guaranteed covering 
capacity per square laid on a regular surface. 

There are, on the average, 460 actual shingle pieces 
in one “square” of 16-inch shingles. 

Correct shingle laying practice specifies at least one- 
eighth inch spacing between shingles. This amounts to 
a total lineage of 58 inches per “square.” Fifty-eight 
inches, 4% inches to the weather amounts to 1.7 
square feet. 


101.75+1.70=103.45 square feet, guaranteed minimum 
covering capacity, one square of 16-inch shingles, 
laid according to standard. 


Eighteen-inch 

The “square” unit on 18-inch shingles specifies 18 
double courses per bundle, four bundles per “square,” 
width of bundle 20 inches, with 1% inches tolerance 
permitted per course for “fits” in packing. 
18x2x4—144 single courses per “square.’’ 

Lineage per course, 18% inches; standard weather 
exposure, 5% inches. 

144x18144x514=14,652 square inches of covering capac- 
ity per “‘square.” 

14,652+144—101.75 square feet guaranteed covering 
capacity per square, laid on a regular surface. 

There are, on the average, 375 actual shingle pieces 
in one “square” of 18-inch shingles. 

Correct shingle laying practice specifies at least one- 
eighth inch spacing between shingles. This amounts to 
a total lineage of 47 inches per “‘square.” Forty-seven 
inches, 5% inches to the weather, amounts to 1.8 
square feet. 
101.75+1.80=103.55 square feet, guaranteed minimum 

covering capacity, one square of 18-inch shingles, 

laid according to standard. 


Shipping Weights Per Square 


The shipping weights on red cedar shingles packed 
by the ‘‘square’’ are: 


Pounds 

per 

Size Thickness square 
ROI oo. as io wens oe 160 
LC | Rae eee 6/2 140 
IN at's: o. di'aic. a'dcs 4.44 a 160 
i Pere err he 150 


Mr. Williams points out that if the retailer has 
been selling shingles by the ‘‘thousand’’ at $10, 
he ean sell a ‘‘square’’ for $8 and make precisely 
the same profit. Mr. Williams concludes: 


Estimating Irregular Roof Pitches 


The standard “square” unit for 16-inch shingles 
guarantees a lineage of 3,256 inches. The standard 
“square” unit for 18-inch shingles guarantees a lineage 
of 2,664 inches. If the pitch of the roof is so un- 
usually steep that the shingles can advantageeusly be 
laid an additional half-inch to the weather, all the 
dealer or contractor need do in estimating volume 
required, is to figure number of squares in roof, then 
deduct 10 percent. 

Every contractor or carpenter knows that irregu- 
larities of roof surface cause a certain amount of 
waste of roofing material, and estimate the quantity 
roofing required accordingly, but a unit covering should 
be based on a “regular” surface. dressmaker or 
tailor always figures a certain waste of material in 
“cutting” and estimates accordingly. 

The manufacturers feel certain that in changing to 
the “square” unit, they are making a progressive ste 
that will be approved by a big majority of the reta 
dealers, and that that small proportion of dealers who 
may not at first be inclined to favor this change, will 
favor the move strongly, after they have given the 
merits of the proposition full consideration 





Statistics covering the forest protecting season 
during 1919, now issued for publication by T. D. 
Pattullo, minister of lands, disclose the fact that 
the number of fires reported in British Columbia— 
excluding the Dominion railway belt—was 1,120. 
In 1918 the number was 910. The amount of green 
timber damaged by fire last year totaled 287,000,- 
000 board feet. Out of this quantity it is esti- 
mated that 94,000,000 feet will be salvageable, 
reducing the net stumpage loss in feet board meas- 
ure to 193,000,000 feet. The cost of fire fighting 
during the season is placed at $153,000, to which is 
added the cost of patrol, trails, forest fire pumps, 
ears, launches and fire-fighting tools, bringing the 
total for the year to approximately $330,000. 
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By Giving Such Service as Will Win the Interest of Women 


Retailers Will Elevate the Standards of Home Building 


The Realm sat with the staff council that 
approved the campaign for drawing the ladies 
into the big fight for more and better houses; 
and we have read with much interest the articles 
that have since been published in the Greatest 
Journal on this subject. As we think of it we 
wonder that a similar general effort has not been 
made long ago. It is true that some articles 
have been published on the subject, and the 
Realm takes a modest pride in having dealt 
faithfully with it from time to time. But most 
of the things written and spoken about women 
in relation to the retailing of lumber or to any 
other kind of business have been frivolous, if 
not insincere. The ladies have been treated 
somewhat as spoiled children whose whims must 
be humored and who must be worked adroitly in 
order that they may desire the things the mer- 
chants want them to desire. So when the air 
cooled orator throws a bouquet to fair woman 
whose slightest wish is law and whose lightest 
breath fans the mighty torch of commerce into 
transcendent light, it sounds pretty but it doesn’t 
mean anything. It’s like the bull that is breezed 
across when the key to the city is given to a 
distinguished visitor. If the visitor tries to un- 
lock anything with his key we have the police 
quietly bust him on the bean. 


Vice Presidential Log Rollers 


We used to hail woman as the queen of the 
home; but since titles of royalty are not as 
popular as they used to be before kaiserbill 
queered them we will have to fall back on re- 
publican titles and call her the vice president of 
the home. It means about the same thing, in 
some relations at least. Not that we wish to 
recall the immortal epigram: ‘‘I would rather 
be wrong than be Vice President;’’ but we won- 
der what a lady thinks when the men folks hand 
her all the bouquets about being queen of the 
home and all the while she remembers that she 
got squelehed on every idea she wanted in- 
corporated into her house. Probably she did get 
by with a few things by virtue of crafty log 
rolling. She wanted one of the famous Lavola 
self scalding dish sinks advertised by the Scrub- 
orum Pottery Works, and she wanted a breakfast 
nook. To get these things she gave up the 
bungalow design that looked too utterly good to 
be true. She also sacrificed the tiled area tying 
the house to the side garden, about which she 
has dreamed ever since she saw area and garden 
illustrated in the Home Restful. She remembers 
how often the financial magnate of the family 
has strutted up and down with his tail spread, 
so to speak, and has lectured her in easy words 
of one syllable on home building finances, spelled 
with an upper case F. All her pet schemes have 
been damned with the verdict that they will 
cost too much. Not that the financial magnate 
knows; but it sounds impressive and disposes of 
inapropos woman chatter if not with neatness 
at least with dispatch. 

We do not mean to wax smart-alecky and to 
accuse the American male of being a brute and a 
tightwad. He is not conscious of being either. 
But he is conscious of the fact that on him rests 
the responsibility of paying the bills. He feels 
that everybody else rushes gaily along looking 
for expensive things with which to embellish 
the new house while to him alone is left the 
uninteresting task of compressing all these 
things within the narrow limits of the house 
building appropriation. The man who must pay 
the bills is going to be conservative. Not for 
him are ‘‘perfectly darling sun parlors’’ or ‘‘a 
sweet little duck of a dining aleove.’’ All this 
spells passing fad and heavy expense. They are 
little more than names. He wants something 
tangible, so he looks over the house built by a 
friend. That is a solid reality spread out be- 
fore his face and hands. He thinks the design 
would do all right, and the friend tells him all 
about costs. The only fly in the ointment is the 
fact that the friend built before the war; and 
since that time costs have changed just the mer- 
est trifle. So husband and wife (president and 
vice president, as it were) approach the problem 
of building with widely varying viewpoints. 
The wife has a scattered assortment of ‘‘utterly 
charming’’ details that are not and never have 
been harmonized into a house in which people 
ean live. She brings little idea of costs to the 
solving of the difficulty. The husband brings a 


big suspicion of innovations and a big determin- 
ation to bring the total bill inside a certain fig- 
ure. It is a sorry aggregation of wisdom out 
of which to fabricate a house. If the money 
available is not large enough to warrant the hir- 
ing of an architect the matter is up to the re- 
tailer or the contractor. And if they pass the 
buck the blind must manfully tackle the job 
of leading the blind; and if they fall into a 
house which proves lastingly satisfactory they 
may consider themselves immensely lucky. 


What Ails Retail Service? 


Something, of course, is wrong in all this. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made the guess that 
the trouble lies in the realm of retailing service; 
particularly in the part of the service which 
should make building matters intelligible to all 
people, especially to women. We respect the 
inherent capacity and judgment of women as 
much as any person does; but we do not believe 
the great immediate fruit of the campaign to 
bring the ladies into the building fold will be 
an advance in the technique of house design. We 
don’t believe the gentler sex has been holding 
out a vast and valuable fund of technical 
knowledge on us, or that the building world is 
the loser because it didn’t hire lady carpenters 
to cut the rafters and lay the stairs. Women, 





“<The air cooled’ orator’ 


we apprehend, are if anything more ignorant of 
the technique of building than are men, and the 
general run of men not connected with the build- 
ing trades are immensely more ignorant than 
contractors. We think if things were as they 
should be contractors would be a heap sight more 
ignorant of the general facts of building design 
and construction than retailers; not that con- 
tractors should be more ignorant than they are 
but that retailers should be immensely better 
informed. This hierarchy of ignorance heips 
explain why women yield in judgment to their 
husbands and the husbands yield to the con- 
tractors and the contractors do not yield to 
retailers! 

So we don’t look forward to a sudden breaking 
of a great light into the circle of house design- 
ing and building when the ladies make their 
entry. But we do expect an improvement in 
business relations between retailers and their 
customers, and we also expect a wider and deeper 
understanding of the elements that enter into 
home building problems. This better under- 
standing will benefit all customers; men and 
women alike. None of them has any too much 
at best. We'can think of no reason why women 
should not be capable of understanding the 
elements that enter into the house building prob- 
lem; finance, materials, design, quality of work- 
manship, convenience, utility, finished appear- 
ance, setting. Neither can we think of any good 
reason why they should not be at pains to master 
these things before their houses are erected. 


The Retailer as Schoolmaster 
We wonder if a full grown retail service 
wouldn’t include the education of customers 
along these lines. The building of a house in 
these days usually follows after a long period of 
consideration; and if the retailer were prepared 
to make good use of this period in putting across 


sound building education we believe his pros- 
pective customers would put themselves into his 
hands. The retailer’s unwillingness or inability 
to make these things clear probably lies at the 
bottom of the contractor’s hold on the customer. 
The customer has to have some help; the con- 
tractor will make a stab at giving it, and the 
retailer will not; hence it is not hard to guess 
which one has the stronger hold on the customer. 
Retailers who make no attempt to furnish an 
adequate house building service complain that 
the contractors can dictate to the retail trade. 
Apparently such retailers consider this fact an- 
other evidence of the blind cussedness of nature. 

The success of various realty companies and 
other house building corporations is to be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that prospective 
builders can go to these concerns and get their 
building perplexities cleared up. Wifie can ex- 
hibit her darling ideas about glassed in porches 
and tiled areas and laundry chutes and ean find 
out if they will combine into a really truly house; 
and hubby can find out how much it costs, to his 
heart’s content. It was supposed that only those 
people who wished to take advantage of special 
terms of payment would be interested in such 
building corporations; but experience is proving 
that people able to finance their houses in the 
usual ways are employing these corporations in 
order to have the benefit of their building serv- 
ice. This service, it may be said, does not stop 
with just the wood and plaster and the design 
of the house. It includes masonry, heating, 
plumbing and such landscaping as may be neces- 
sary. While this service has not been designed 
wholly nor even especially for women it never- 
theless makes a great appeal to them. It gives 
their homey instincts a good opportunity to 
count in a practical way in the design of the 
new home. 

Service Has Come to Stay 


Now the Realm is one of those who believe 
that this kind of service has come to stay. It 
may not come as the result of popular pressure. 
That is, we do not anticipate that the conserva- 
tive retailer who has long lived in a peaceable 
and friendly community will be startled some 
fair morning by a mob of citizens with a cheer 
leader and a brass band and placards and a sing- 
song chant to the effect that ‘‘We want, we want, 
we want Service!’’? On the contrary. Our lim- 
ited experience leads us to believe that such 
things come about in quite a different way. Some 
far seeing person makes up his mind that a cer- 
tain thing would make a hit if it were properly 
advertised; so he advertises it, and the dear pub- 
lic takes the new thing to its buzzum with whin- 
nies of joy and gratitude. Then those of us who 
are wise after the fact are wont to say ‘‘The 
Peepul demanded it, and so it had to come!’’ 

It will not make a vast difference to retailers 
whether the peepul demand better building serv- 
ice or whether some bright agency makes it 
popular by advertising. Provided the thing 
comes, we’ll be using most of our strength and 
all of our wits in getting on to the band wagon. 
Some retailers think it will not come. Perhaps 
they are guided by perspicacity, perhaps they 
don’t want it to come and so refuse to see it. 
They say, and probab.y with truth, that it will 
be a heavy burden and full of complications. 
They see themselves not only drawn into the 
sale of a full line of building material and the 
learning of plan drafting but also forced un- 
willingly into contracting. Sufficient unto the 
day is the service thereof, and no such dire con- 
summations are necessary at this stage of the 
game. But perhaps the doubtful and hesitating 
brethren are right in calling this departure into 
service a straying from the true field of the lum- 
ber retailer. Perhaps the function of the re- 
tailer is nothing more than the selling of fram- 
ing sticks and finish and the other kinds of lum- 
ber when the builder comes or sends for them. 
This is one conception of the rctail lumberman, 
and it is a perfectly legitimate one. It is a 
simple one and easily lived with, but it has the 
obvious drawback of all easy things, that almost 
any person can work it; and this makes for bad 
competition and small profits. 


The Question Is, Whose Service? 
We wonder if this isn’t something like a poor 
relation to a erisis in the retail lumber busi- 
Sharp eyed agents of various conditions 
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and intentions are sizing up the field, and they 
seem to be pretty well persuaded that with suit- 
able advertising they can put across a building 


service that the public will like. Their kind of 
service, it goes without saying, largely ignores 
the retailer. The question confronting the re- 
tailer is whether he will be content to see these 
alien agencies grab off an essential part of the 
building business and perhaps later on scrap the 
retailer entirely by sendirg out building material 
from a central depot, or whether he is going to 
battle for a full control of his own business: by 
keeping all these important elements in his own 
hands. 
that stuff to be of much less importance than 
the handling of building material; but if the 
alien and the stranger is going to use planning 
service as a means of getting hold of the sales 
of material, too, then planning service takes on a 
new importance. 

We are not trying to make converts by throw- 
ing out dark and fearful hints, the way the old 
time evangelists did. We know that for many 
retailers this crisis is not in sight. Local home 
builders in many places are still content to have 
the carpenters design their building and to ask 
nothing from the lumbermen except the sale of 
the necessary building material. To be sure, 
there are some low ground swells of revolt. 
Women’s magazines are featuring house and gar- 
den plans and construction features that are 
likely to make the dear ladies discontented with 
local service. But if the retailers will meet 
these insurgents with passive tolerance and good 
natured there-there-my-child-it - will - soon - stop- 
hurting lullabies and will execute a clever flank- 
ing movement by planting a few adroit hints 
of excessive cost in the husbands’ minds the 
battle for conservatism will be won. It will be 
time to get scared when a mail order outfit or a 
competing retailer butts into the ring with a 
brand new universal service. Rather, if the local 
public takes to the new scheme, it will be too 
late to get scared then. For the insurgents will 
flock to the new camp and will heartily ignore 
the passive retailer even tho he does change his 
ways and brings forth fruit meet for repentance. 


Buildings Help Solve Rural Problem 


Readers of the Realm know that we have a 
large interest in farmer folk, both because 
they’re naturally good people when they have a 
fair chance and because they’re important to the 
retail lumber world. We believe this matter of 
service is of immense importance to them and to 
the dealers of whom they buy their building 
material. Many of them are dissatisfied in an 
indefinite way with farm life; and if they were 
directed skillfully they would improve their liv- 
ing conditions and their earning capacity and the 
quality of their citizenship. A contented man 
working at the job he likes will be a better fam- 
ily man, a better customer and a better American 
than the same man will be if he nurses a silent 
grudge against his job and a feeling of repug- 
nance for his house and barn. The retailer who 
ean qualify as building adviser to his farmer cus- 
tomers will be doing both himself and the coun- 
try customers a good turn. Consider the one 
small item of cement walks and feeding floors 
and the value thev’d be on the farm in these 
muddy spring days that lie just ahead. This is 
but a single suggestion. 

I want to quote a few paragraphs from C. J. 
Galpin, of the office of Farm Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is speaking of farmers and 
their desire to retire to towns: 

‘“Now the deplorable fact in all this is not 
that they do move to town and retire from the 
farm, because as a matter of fact only a very 
small percent of them ever make money enough 
to do this, but their continual desire to do so 
keeps them from building up convenient and 
beautiful country homes and developing coun- 
try life relations. The young folks do not re- 
spect the work of the farm. 

‘‘When I argue for better living conditions 
in the country I am often met with the state- 
ment that if a farmer gets the money he will do 
the rest. He will develop a better country life. 
However, he does not do any such thing. When 
he gets money enough to develop a comfortable 
home and put in conveniences he immediately 
leaves for town and somebody else comes out to 
go thru the struggle all over again. 

Oe a Comfortable homes and convenient 
farmsteads must be developed while farm peo- 
ple are getting their living from the farm. There 
is a big country life problem and I sometimes 
feel discouraged. I feel that we just nicely get 
it solved in one community and then folks move 
to town, tenants come out and we have to do the 
work all over again. 


The Call for Comfortable Homes 


‘Our big country life problem is one of com- 
fortable homes—homes in which the mother does 
not have to spend all her time in doing the house 


He may think building planning and all — 


work but has some time to develop the spiritual 
life of the family. We need more landscaping 
about the farm house and screens to hide the 
uglier aspects of the farmstead. We need large 
and better equipped schools and more thoroly 
trained teachers, and we need country churches 
which will actually minister to the needs of the 
country people.’’ 

The problems of bettering country life and of 
making it stable and desirable are considerably 
bigger than lumber retailers care to tackle. Such 
things lie beyond their reach. But in matters of 
comfortable homes they ought to be able to lend 
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a hand. We believe with Mr. Galpin that farm- 
ers will not solve their problems merely by mak- 
ing more money. Mr. Galpin believes that in 
this event they will retire to town. We are not 
so sure about that, but we don’t see that giving 
@ man more money will in itself make him wiser 
about comfortable and useful buildings. The 
farmer like all the rest of us must be educated 
and served in such things. The farmer has plenty 
of sagacity, and when he feels himself to be 
weak in any line of endeavor he avoids getting 
entangled in it. Many farmers, of course, have 
had considerable building experience. Such men 
when they retire to town very frequently take 
delight in building their own houses. But we 
believe it is almost universal experience that 
when the wealthy farmer goes to town he buys a 
house instead of building one. He is used to 
buying and selling, and when he can see a com- 
pleted building he feels able to judge its utility 
and its value. The same feelings that lead him 
to buy a house instead of building one doubtless 
made him hesitate, while he still lived in the 
country, to attempt extensive building jobs. 
Doubtless these feelings are present with his 
neighbors who still live on their farms. It sug- 
gests a line of service for the retail lumberman; 
a service that may be a little hard to take on 
and perhaps more than a little hard to popularize. 
‘*The first hundred years are the hardest,’’ as the 
humorists put it. We’d change it to the ‘‘first 
hundred buildings.’’ After that many had been 
gotten up successfully the system would not be 
hard to keep in motion. 


Universal Building Education Needed 


At this place we return to the starting point, 
which was the campaign to bring the ideas and 
desires of the ladies into the building business; 
and we give you our word that however far this 
article may seem to have wandered from the text 
we’ve had the dear creatures in mind all the 
way thru. Just what do lumbermen mean when 
they say women ought to be consulted more? It 
isn’t that they think the ladies know more than 
men about the science of building and of house 
design. Probably they know less. But in the 
first place the ladies have a keener personal in- 
terest in houses than men do, both because they 





Centerville, Iowa, Jan. 26. 
We want to thank you for your assistance 
to the retail dealers in the lumber business 
for fighting their battles and showing them 
where they may become better citizens in 
their home towns and for the world at 
large. Wishing that all lumber dealers 
might become readers of your valued paper, 

I am, John W. Fisher, Fisher Lumber Co. 











spend more time there and because the quality 
and appearance of the houses are important ele- 
ments in their daily round of labor and in their 
reputations for being efficient and artistic home 
makers. In the second place they are likely to 
have a sure eye for convenience and pleasing 
effect in a house design. In the third place they 
are as capable of being taught the fundamentals 
of house design as are men; and they are likely 
to take fewer things for granted. And in the 
fourth place, and this is a big item, the more 
people who are engaged intelligently in think- 





ing about building improvement the higher the 
general standard of housing will be. The Realm 
approves the campaign to make an intelligent ap- 
peal to women not only because they deserve 
more consideration but also because the advertis- 
ing and the personal conferences necessary to 
educate the women will also educate the men. 
We can expect a higher type of customer as well 
as a higher standard of building. We’re for this 
campaign because we’re for retail service; and 
we see in this movement an opportunity, to ex- 
tend and clarify it. We’re for it because it will 
be an immensely valuable education to retailers; 
an education that can not but raise the standards 
of our business. 





Auction Off Dead Yard Stock 


WaLLa WALLA, WASH., Jan. 31—The recent 
convention of the yard managers of the Tum-A- 
Lum Lumber Co. was a very interesting one, and a 
number of subjects vital to retail lumbermen were 
discussed. Careful consideration was given to house 
plans, to estimating and to the selling of houses. 
Side lines were not left off the program by any 
means, for fucl, hardware and farm implement 
sales problems were among the subjects thoroly 
discussed. One of the speakers who addressed the 
gathering was John Welborn, president of the 
Whiton Hardware Co., Seattle, Wash. 

A feature of one of the sessions was the auction 
of dead stock conducted by Col. W. C. Wade, an 
auctioneer of eighteen years’ experience. The 
company had listed a large amount of dead stock 
which had accumulated in the various yards and it 
was put up at auction, the managers, including the 
man in whose yard it was found, being given an 
opportunity to bid. J. T. Crawford stated that 
one yard would be long on some stock which an- 
other could not get, or which another yard man- 
ager knew that he could market, and the bidding 
was very spirited. The goods thus bid in will be 
shipped to the manager purchasing them, while 
the yard in which they were located will be ered- 
ited with only the sale price. If the buyer proves 
lucky in his purchase it will in many instances 
add much to his profit account with headquarters. 





Complete Homes at Guaranteed Price 

GRIGGSVILLE, ILL., Feb. 3.—For the last three 

years the Hunter Lumber Co. of this place has 
been selling homes complete and guaranteeing the 
price. The company has been very well pleased 
with the results. In commenting upon this method 
—— business H. S. Hunter, of the company, 
said: 
‘‘Our experience is that this method is more 
satisfactory to the owner, to the contractor and 
also to ourselves. We would much rather sell 
homes this way than we would the old way of 
simply figuring up the lumber bill. It enables 
us to give our customer service and advice which 
he used to get from the contractor. We believe 
that the contractor appreciates this also as it 
relieves him of the responsibility of making out 
a material bill, which is a good deal of work, 
and sometimes he will omit a few items for which 
he is obliged to pay extra. Under our system he 
knows positively that he will not have any extras 
of this sort. Our price includes all material- 
hardware, paint, varnishes etc.’’ 

Such items as the company does not have in 
stock are bought from dealers handling that com- 
modity; that is, hardware, paint, varnishes, heat- 
ing plant, lighting systems and other things, 
where not carried by the Hunter Lumber Co., are 
purchased from the local dealers in these com- 
modities. In this way the company enjoys quite 
friendly relations with the paint dealers, hard- 
ware merchants and other business men. The 
company plans to put in a more complete stock 
of hardware and paint in the near future. 





Line-yard Men in 15th Convention 


Sroux Faus, So. Daxk., Feb. 2.—The John W. 
Tuthill Lumber Co., with headquarters in this city, 
was one of the first companies to start the holding 
of an annual convention of its yard managers. 
Each year these meetings have been well attended 
and have resulted in a great deal of benefit. The 
fifteenth annual convention, recently held here, 
started out with an informal get-together meeting 
in the general offices of the company on the even- 
ing before the convention formally opened. A 
business session was held the next day, while in the 
evening of the concluding day a banquet was given 
at the Cataract Hotel. The sessions were attended 
by officials of the company, the thirty-three yard 
managers and the general office clerical force. All 
manifested a deep interest in the discussions of the 
situation as there was a feeling that, owing to the 
present market conditions, a manager could not be 
too well posted on the situation in handling the 
business during the coming year. 
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Selling Homes to Women’ 





I am here not as an authority on lumber but as 
spokesman for the new element—woman—that 
has recently entered into your field of business. 
I do not come to you with an individual opinion, 
but believe I can safely say that I bring a com- 
posite of the opinions of many women. Until 
about a year ago my work was with women, in 
country, town and city. I have had opportunity 
to talk with hundreds of women, individually 
and collectively, concerning the home in its many 
phases; especially with reference to the planning 
of homes, which subject I have found always 
uppermost in their minds. 


The Home Is Woman’s Workshop 


In order that you may have a better working 
basis for future business policies, as to how best 
to deal with us, from a woman’s standpoint, I 
want to tell you why we are here, and how we 
arrived. We have become mixed up in your 
business thru having discovered that the home is 
our workshop, and that we, not the men, are the 
ones to plan it. Look at the efficient factories, 
office buildings, barns and other farm buildings— 
much better planned than most homes, because 
men know what they want in their own busi- 
nesses and plan accordingly. Look again at our 
homes. They may be expensive and they may be 
beautiful, but the majority are not planned for 


efficiency. Why? Because men have planned 
them. In saying this I am not ‘‘knocking’’ the 
men. We are grateful for what they have done; 
but they have been burdened with women’s work, 
which is entirely out of their line, and the result 
has been that for a very long time women have 
been putting up with masculine guesses at femi- 


nine needs. Now we are going to take over the 
work of planning our own homes. We have been 


a long time finding ourselves, I admit; so you 
should commend and boost us for finally getting 
busy on our job. In the end it will relieve you 
of a lot of hard work. 
Home Making a New Science 

Many are thinking and saying that this is an 
era of extravaganee and utter abandon on the 
part of women as regards their home duties, 
and the char.e is in part true. There is a radical 
element in the lead today, and this element has 


many followers; hence the popular belief that 
the home doesn’t mean much to the modern 
woman. Public opinion, in this case, at least, is 
guided by the minority, for below this surface 
stratum is a strong undercurrent drawing women 
toward the right channel—the home. 

This current represents not only the majority 
of women but the solid, substantial type, the hope 
of our nation. It represents, also, the fruit of 
our school system which has introduced home 
training for girls. Too long have our girls been 
brought up with the idea that they must marry, 
yet they have been given no preparation for their 
life job. As a result, many of them have been 
unable to hold down that job, and dissatisfaction, 
unhappiness and family disintegration have re- 
sulted. After all, they are not to be blamed 
too severely. Their workshops were not well 
planned; they often had dark, dingy and incon- 
venient homes, which conditions, coupled with 
the lack of training, could result only in home 
work coming to be looked upon as drudgery. But 
as soon as thinking women pushed out into the 
business world and saw the efficient methods 
used there, the result of careful planning, there 
eame an awakening to the fact that the man- 
aging of a home is a distinct industry or calling 
and should be so regarded. This awakening 
marked the birth of the science of home making. 

Women have been accused of not using their 
heads. I stand ready to challenge that state- 
ment. Most homes today are complex, poorly 
planned and inefficient, and any woman who gets 
thru the multitude of home duties in good, poor 
or indifferent style certainly uses her head. 


Three Classes of Women Described 


Now we are here; and, as I see it, you lumber- 
men will have to deal with three classes of 
women. 

In the first class are those women who know 
the kind of homes that should be built, women 
who have made a study of the home from every 
angle. It is to these women that you must look 
for the best type of codperation. Yet few of 
them know anything about lumber. They will 


*Extracts from address delivered at annual 
meeting Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30. 











[By Bab Bell Trosper] 


be just as eager to learn from you as you should 
be to learn from them. 

The second class comprises those women who 
have made some study of home needs but who 
have not gone nearly so far as the first class, 
and hence will need many suggestions and much 
guidance from you. 

The third and largest class includes the host 
of women who long for a home, as every woman 
does, but who think it is out of their reach. They 
have gone along for years and made just any- 
thing do until they can not see a way out. These 
women are a big possibility, and you can sell 
them; but you must bring them out of themselves 
and make them see that a home is within their 
reach. That you can sell the first and second 
classes goes without saying, but remember that 
as yet only the first class fully realizes that home 
planning is women’s business. 

Should Boost ‘‘Build Now’’ Idea 


Ultimately you are going to build homes for 
all of these various classes of women, but before 
you can deal directly with them four things are 
necessary : 

In the first place, everyone—men, women and 
children—must be inoculated with the building 
‘‘germ.’’ The building ‘‘fever’’ will then de- 
velop rapidly. There are various ways of ac- 
complishing this. The ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ 


campaign, originated by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, later securing the active endorsement and 
backing of the Federal Government, probably is 
‘“germ’’ ever 


the most effective discovered. 





BAB BELL TROSPER 
Expert in Home Economics 


Wherever it has been scattered big increases in 
building have resulted. Continue your present 
campaign if you have one under way; if not, 
start one, but from a slightly different angle, 
making women responsible for at least a portion 
of the big drive, which will educate them to the 
present day importance of the planning of their 
own workshops. 

In the next place, strive to make everyone 
realize that now is the time to build. Too many 
people are postponing building in the belief that 
prices will come down. It is the lumberman’s 
business to get before them the facts of the sit- 
uation. Moreover, people should be made to 
realize that it is just as patriotic to build now 
as it was to refain from building during the war; 
that home owning is one of the strongest influ- 
ences toward stabilizing industrial conditions and 
allaying the prevalent spirit of unrest. 

Facts and figures should be presented to show 
that just as good buildings are being constructed 
now as ten or twenty years ago. There is a popu- 
lar belief, especially among women, that present 
day construction is of an inferior quality. The 
error of this impression should be shown. We 
have better automobiles today than ten years 
ago, and better airplanes than before the war. 
Why, then, with all our advance in scientific 
knowledge, should we not have better buildings? 

Home building, in most cases, requires that a 
portion of the cost be advanced, because accord- 
ing to the statistics of the war savings organiza- 
tions, 85 percent of the heads of families in this 
country have an income of less than $3,000 a year. 
How much, then, do you think they will have 


left to put into a home at the present cost of 
living? It therefore is of the highest importance 
that money be available on long terms, and 
retail lumbermen should not only codperate in, 
but, where necessary, should initiate plans for 
providing the potential builders of their com- 
munities with the necessary financial aid. 


Some Tips on How to Sell to Women 


With these preliminary steps out of the way 
you are ready to begin definite work with the 
women. Doubtless a few tips on how to sell to 
women will be of interest. In approaching a 
woman do not treat the man of the family as a 
negligible factor. Home building is a partner- 
ship affair. Recognition of women as the logical 
home builders does not imply antagonizing the 
two elements in the equation. 

Tact and diplomacy are necessary. You can 
not go to a woman where a new home is needed 
and say to her: ‘‘ Your home is not fit to live in 
and you should build a new one.’’ You did not 
do that with the man. Nor can you show her the 
blueprints of a house plan and expect her to be- 
come interested, for women do not readily visual- 
ize such things and they will not see a home in 
blueprint. Incidentally, I believe that the same 
holds true with many men. Only those whose 
business accustoms them to the use of blue prints 
ean readily visualize the homes which they rep- 
resent. 


Acquaintanceship an Essential Factor 


I would further suggest that you cultivate the 
acquaintance of the women within your trade 
radius, ascertain their individual home needs, and 
get them to know you. An occasional call will 
help, but the best method is to get them to form 
the habit of dropping in at your ‘‘lumber store’’ 
just as the merchants in other lines do. Arrange 
an attractive reading or rest room with up-to- 
date magazines relating to home building and 
planning. Have house plans and figures showing 
the exterior and interior of the finished homes, or 
better still, model houses made by the manual 
training departments of your own public schools. 
Arrange for special exhibits to be held at such 
intervals as may seem best. 

[Here the speaker suggested a number of labor- 
saving devices which could be shown in exhibits 
such as are proposed. Several of these devices 
are fully described and illustrated in an article 
by Mrs. Trosper appearing on page 56 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 24.—Editor.] 

Women want to see the completed home. There- 
fore an attractive feature, as well as a powerful 
selling adjunct, would be access to a completely 
furnished modern, well-planned home from which 
they could secure ideas and suggestions to be 
modified to suit their one individual and family 
requirements. Never hurry a woman, and re- 
member that all women have certain fixed ideas. 
While no two will plan their homes in exactly 
the same way, they all have the same general 
trend. 

Link Up With Existing Agencies 


No private home that you ean build will ade- 
quately serve this purpose. The AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN this week is making a suggestion 
that ccntains the germ of an idea which I believe 
would be feasible for every retail lumberman to 
try out. (Page 50, Jan. 31 issue—Editor.) The 
suggestion is that the lumberman tie up with the 
home demonstration agent, the county agent and 
the Federal Government in building a typical 
‘*made in America’’ home, adapted, of course, 
to the particular part of the country in which it 
is located. 

The Government is spending millions of dollars 
annually for increasing agricultural production. 
County agents or farm advisers are being placed 
in every county of the United States to help 
carry out the Government policies. Working 
with the county agents are the home demonstra- 
tion agents or woman advisors whose chief func- 
tion is to improve home conditions. You see 
that the Government recognizes that better homes 
are just as much an economic necessity as is in- 
creased agricultural production. This work has 
come to stay and in the course of time will be 
accepted as part of the general scheme of things 
just as our public school system is accepted. 

The home demonstration agents go into every 
town and community of their counties preaching 
the gospel of better homes. They advise re- 
garding the building of new homes and the re- 
modeling of old ones, suggest conveniences, such 
as built-in fitxures etc. The county agent, so 
far as construction is concerned, of course deals 
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primarily with the out buildings that have to do 
more directly with agricultural production, than 
he is with farm home itself. 

What could be more logical than that the retail 
lumberman should codperate with these agencies? 
Are you not all working toward the same end? 
You will have no trouble in securing their codp- 
eration because in many cases they receive none 
too favorable a reception and therefore will wel- 
come your offer of help. The salaries and ex- 
penses of these agents are paid by the Federal 
Government, the county courts and the farm 
bureaus codperating. 


A Community House—Plus 


Now let us suppose that such a model home 
with all its ‘‘drawing card’’ features and con- 
veniences were to be built in your town, financial 
aid being obtained from local sources, with a 
possibility that Federal aid also might be ob- 
tained. The retail lumberman could initiate and 
supervise the work, letting the building serve 
as the community house within his trade radius. 
Such a house would serve many needs of the com- 
munity. As a model home, adapted to the par- 
ticular community in which it is located, it will 
have an influence toward introducing the type 
of architecture which the lumberman wishes to 
see in his territory. Every business man will be 
quick to see that this means more business for 
him because of the new people who will be at- 
tracted to the community by such buildings. It 
will serve as a sales center for the lumber dealer, 
enabling him to show the finished products to 
his prospective customers, which is the biggest 
factor in selling to women. It will also serve as 
a demonstration center for the home demonstra- 
tion agent, which will be a great help in promot- 
ing her work, as the Government requires that 
home economies be taught primarily by the dem- 
onstration method. It will meet the need for a 
regular community house, and every individual 
attending any sort of gathering therein will carry 


Retailer’s Opportunity and Responsibility 


But perhaps you say in reply to all this: ‘‘ Are 
you going to expect the retail lumbermen to be- 
come experts in home planning from the women’s 
viewpoint, as well as in household furnishings?’’ 
I answer ‘‘Certainly.’’ This country faces a big 
housing shortage and 1920 will go down into his- 
tory as one of the greatest building years ever 
recorded. More than any other factor, you will 
be responsible for the type of homes erected. 
This responsibility is not to be dealt with lightly. 
You may counter by asking where the architect 
comes in. The architect has his place, but he does 
not know the people and their needs as you know 
them. Again you may say, ‘‘Where are the 
women?’’?’ The women are not organized as you 
are, nor do they understand house construction 
as you do. Give us enough time and you will 
see a big advance. But it is the present that we 
are now dealing with. It is up to you to save 
the 1920 construction. Many of your customers 
will put their lifetime savings into their new 
homes and they will look to you to guide them 
so that their investment may yield the greatest 
possible dividends in satisfaction, health and 
happiness. 





Yard Manager Tells Facts About Prices 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 31.—What, is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘logical’’ ad, and one that certainly 
is opportune and candid, appeared recently in a 
Ferndale (Wash.), newspaper, where the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, whose yard manager there 
wrote it, recently established a retail business. The 
ad as prepared by F. Saxe, the manager, follows: 


Everybody is accusing everybody else of profiteering 
these days. And everybody resents it, naturally, be- 
cause there are really mighty few who are guilty 
eg of us are human enough to want “to live and 
et live.” 

Prices are high, it’s true, but so are wages, and the 
man who works for wages is a good deal better off than 
he used to be. 

Lumber is higher than it used to he, 


but that’s 


need of keeping this floor in a proper condition, and 
with that end in view the right sort of care is ex- 
plained. 

The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association is 
sending out many other little sales helps. One very 
attractive and well illustrated folder is entitled 
‘*Oak Floors—Good for a Hundred Years.’’ An- 
other folder entitled ‘‘Aunt Jack on the Price 
Question’’ is a reprint from the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and tells how dealers can stimulate the 
sale of flooring and meet the price question with- 
out difficulty. 


Building Many Mexican Border Camps 


Fort Sam Hovuston, Tex., Feb. 2.—When the 
permanent buildings of the United States army 
posts now being erected along the Rio Grande are 
finished the border will be better guarded on the 
American side than ever before in the history of 
the two countries. Besides the old military sta- 
tions, such as Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold, Fort 
MeIntosh, Fort Clark and Fort Bliss, many new 
posts are being permanently established. Along 
that stretch of the river between its mouth and 
Eagle Pass, the building activities of the War De- 
partment are under way at twenty-six military sta- 
tions. From Eagle Pass to El Paso, particularly 
in the notorious Big Bend region, many other army 
posts are being built. The projects under construc- 
tion along the lower 500 miles of the Rio Grande’s 
course are as follows: 





At Brownsville, three officers’ quarters, eight bar- 
racks, four mess buildings, four lavatories, six non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters, one hay shed, one mile 


railroad track, utilities. Funds allotted to the Browns- 
ville project, $98,497.98. 

At San Benito, two barracks, two non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters, one lavatory, two officers’ quarters, 
one mess building, one hay shed, utilities. Funds 
allotted to the San Benito project, $60,598.88. 

At Mercedes, one motor transport shed, one guard 
house, one guard house lavatory, two mess buildings, 
four non-commissioned officers’ quarters, two lava- 
tories, four officers’ quarters, four barracks, utilities. 
Funds allotted to the Mercedes project, $95,903.36. 

At Ringgold, ten non-commissioned officers’ quarters, 





loss. 


suitable for the smaller retailer. 


.....$30 
-.-,-$20 


Wanted—Plans for Modern Retail Sheds 


The old types of lumber sheds are going out and in their place there 
are appearing new, modern sheds with facilities for the economical 
and quick handling of lumber and building material, together with 
rooms well arranged so that the materials can be stored with the least 
What labor saving devices should be built into every modern 
shed? What sort of rooms should be provided for the storage of 
plaster? Should the office be separate from the shed? Should the 
office have display windows? These are only some of the questions, the 
answers of which are being sought by retail lumbermen everywhere. 

In order to answer these questions for its readers, the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN desires to present several designs of modern retail sheds, 
Thinking that the best plans can be 
secured from the retailers themselves, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offers 
the two following prizes for the best shed and office design: 


3 la, Sree 
SECOND PRIZE......... 
The plans need not be finished drawings and can simply illustrate 


contestant so prefers. 


this contest. 


the ideas of the retailer as to what he believes to be the best arrange- 
ment for the shed. The drawings, however, must be clear and show 
the sizes and relation of the various storage rooms, and they should 
have noted upon them labor saving devices and where these devices 
should be installed. For the sake of convenience, it is suggested that 
the shed should be 150 feet long by 132 feet wide and that it have a 
railroad track running thru the center, or along one side if the 
The office may be in the shed, or may be sepa- 
rate from it, but this office should have one large room for the general 
office work, a private office and a reception, cr sales, room for plan 
books, samples, sales helps and materials to be displayed. 


This contest is open to everyone and it is suggested that retail lum- 
bermen who have recently built sheds and offices submit their plans in 


This contest will close Feb. 29, 1920. 
The judges are to be two retail lumbermen and a representative of 
the editorial department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











away home ideals such as the ordinary community 
house cannot furnish. As a rest room it will bring 
customers to the lumberman without any special 
effort upon his part. In order to reap the best 
results the lumberman must keep before the peo- 
ple the fact that he was responsible for the 
building. 


Some Things to Be Avoided 


Let me point out some wrong tendencies to be 
shunned. Do not allow the typical house of the 
postwar period to be economized upon until it is 
both ugly and inconvenient, but rather let a 
typical ‘‘made in America’? home develop. The 
building of one typical American home that 
meets the requirements of present conditions in 
your particular territory will bring many ‘‘en- 
cores.’’? Do not let customers put up the wrong 
kind of homes; that is, impractical ones as regards 
their individual needs. Do not, if you can pre- 
vent it, permit a home in your trade territory to 
be built without being arranged so that if it does 
not originally have all sanitary and other modern 
conveniences they can be installed later. By so 
doing the cost of eventually installing these im- 
provements will be more than cut in half. It is 
a certainty that if such improvements are not 
installed at the time the house is built they will 
be wanted later; for the knowledge of home con- 
veniences is being thoroly disseminated, even to 
the -most remote communities and your fore- 
thought in providing for their economical in- 
stallation will be greatly appreciated by the 
owner. Finally, on this phase of the subject, do 
not dismiss your customer when the last nail is 
driven, but do a little follow-up work. 





simply because it costs a deal more to buy logs and a 
whole lot more to saw them up and get them in shape 
for market. 

We sell our lumber at a reasonable price, and we 
sell you the best that we can get. 

BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS, Ferndale Retail 
Yard, opposite Condensery. Phone 66. 





Some Aids in Selling Oak Flooring 

A great deal of interest is being shown in oak 
flooring. People who are thinking of building 
homes all want hardwood floors, and a surprisingly 
large number have selected oak. Then, too, there 
is a great deal of remodeling being done or in 
prospect, and in a great many cases the people 
naturally want oak floors. By careful and steady 
advertising the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is getting in line with this prospective busi- 
ness and passing it on to retail lumbermen. Con- 
stant inquiries are coming in to the association 
asking how oak flooring should be laid and for 
other information regarding this popular wood. 
To meet this demand the association has prepared 
a bulletin entitled ‘‘Oak Flooring—How and Where 
to Use It’’ which answers many of the questions 
asked by prospective customers and which should 
be of much help to retail lumbermen. Methods to 
be employed in laying oak flooring are clearly and 
briefly stated and the different grades are ex- 
plained. Furthermore, the uses for which each 
grade is best suited are noted. 

Considerable space is given to telling how oak 
flooring should be handled. Careful details are 
given as to the proper method of laying the flooring 
and also as to‘ how it should be finished. Last, 
but not least, the prospect is impressed with the 


two barracks, mess lavatory, one hay shed, one grain 
shed, one warehouse, eight stables, four extensions to 
brick barracks, four stable guard houses, utilities. 
Funds allotted to the Ringgold project, $224,901.83. 
At McAllen, three non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters, two barracks, one mess, one lavatory, nine 
officers’ quarters, one motor transport shed, one post 
exchange, one guard house, one blacksmith shop, one 
headquarters, eight stables, four corrals, four stable 
£79 yO ae Funds allotted to the McAllen project, 


At Samfordyce, three buildings for the bachelor 
officers’ quarters, two non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters, eight barracks, four mess buildings, eight 
officers’ quarters, one field officers’ quarters, one head- 
quarters, two storehouses, one post exchange, one 
guard house, one infirmary, one hay shed, eight stables, 
four corrals, four blacksmith shops, four stable guard 
buildings. Funds allotted to the Samfordyce project, 
$141,018.84. 

At Roma, two barracks, one mess building, one 
lavatory, two stables, two officers’ quarters, one black- 
smith shop, one stable guard house. Funds allotted 
for the Roma project, $31,055.62. 

At La Gruella, two barracks, one mess building, one 
lavatory, two officers’ quarters, one blacksmith shop, 
one storehouse, two stables, one stable guard building. 
Funds allotted to the La Gruella project, $28,268.67 

At redo, twenty non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters, twelve barracks, one hay shed, eight officers’ 
quarters ($200 each for seven small stations), Laredo 
be Funds allotted to the Laredo project, $122,- 
849.17. 


At Eagle Pass, twelve non-commissiqned officers’ 
quarters, seven mess buildings, seven latrines, one hay 
shed, one grain shed, two officers’ quarters, fourteen 
barracks, one house, one guard house, one headquarters, 
Funds allotted to the Eagle Pass project, $122,849.17. 

Minor miscellaneous construction is in progress at 
the following places : Llano Grande, Guadalupe, Dolores 
Mines, Dolores Ranch, San Ygnacio, Zapata, Indio 
Ranch, Lehman’s Ranch, Fort Clark. 

In addition to the above cold storage plants are 
being constructed by the Government at Harlingen, 
Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold, Fort Clark, Mercedes, 
San Benito, McAllen, Samfordyce, Fort Mcintosh, Fagle 
Pass and Del Rio. 
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SOUTHWESTERNERS CONCLUDE SESSIONS 


Woman Speaker Emphasizes Wife’s Part in Home Planning — 
Officers Elected and Resolutions Adopted 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.— 
The thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association came to a close 
at noon today. This convention 
has been notable even among 
Southwestern conventions for the 
big attendance at all the meetings 
and the degree of interest sus- 
tained to the end of the last ses- 
sion. Secretary J. R. Moorehead 
succeeded admirably in building a 
program of such variety and im- 
portance that the convention hall 
proved more attractive than the 
informal conferences in the lobby. 

One of the most notable fea- 
tures of the entire convention was 
the talk given by Bab Bell, Tros- 
per, of Oak Park, Ill., on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Women and the Lumber Business.’’ Secretary Moorehead intro- 
duced Mrs. Trosper as a Missouri girl, a graduate of Missouri University. 
She has had experience in extension work as a home demonstration agent, 
and readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar with the practical 
articles she has written for this publication. ; 

In beginning her talk Mrs. Trosper stated that she was a representative 
of a new factor in the lumber business, and that in expressing her own 
opinion on this subject she believed she was expressing the opinion of 
many women. She has had some first-hand experience in what women 
think when planning their homes and when meeting and dealing with the 
various persons and agencies involved in house construction, for she and 
her husband are planning to build their own home 
this year. 

One thing which all women desire is more conve- 
nience, and this involves an intelligent lay-out of floor 
plans. This is essentially women’s work, for women 
live and work in the house, and the proper location of 
doors, windows and furniture makes a great difference 
in the efficiency of housekeeping and in the cost to the 
woman in physical effort. Factories and offices are 
efficient; and this is because the people who work in 
them give careful and scientific study to the principles 
of efficiency and plan the buildings accordingly. But 
houses are generally planned by men, and men don’t 
do housework. 

Women Are Learning Fast 


Women are a little timid in entering this new field, 
even tho it belongs to them. They are going to learn 
what men already know about house planning, and 
then to this knowledge they will add the fruits of their 
own practical experience. It is true that a great many 
women don’t know yet just what they really do want 
in the way of improved home equipment, but they are 
fast learning. 

But retail lumbermen would like to have tips on 
how to sell to their women customers. Women are 
easier to deal with than men. You may not think so, 
but they are. For women want homes. When men 
want a thing they go after it; but women with less 
traditional control of the purse have not been so ag- 
gressive. However, the desire, which makes salesman- 
ship easy, is there; and when the lumberman appeals to it he finds a ready 
listener and a willing customer. But while women are learning just what 
they want in their homes and while they are finding their power in deciding 
what the family expenditures shall be the building of houses goes on. 
Something must be done to keep the great number of houses that are to 
be built in 1920 from being faulty in design. One thing is to train retail 
lumbermen to know good house features from bad. They ought to be 
home economic experts. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is conduct- 
ing a campaign for this purpose 
and is making itself a clearing 
house for these new ideas. 

There are three classes of women 
for whom these new building ideas 
must be made available. First, 
there is a small number of women 
who are college trained in these 
subjects. They have studied home 
economics and have mastered the 
applied science of home making 
and keeping. They, however, have 
been able to learn little thru regu- 
lar courses about house design and 
construction. They are intelli- 
gent and trained but lack definite 
knowledge of house planning. Sec- 
ond, there is a larger number of 
intelligent women of wide reading 
but of no scientific training in 
domestic arts. They have done 
what they could thru reading and 
club study to supply the lack of 
technical training. And, third, 
there are the women who know 
- their homes are not efficient but 
J. R. MOOREHEAD, KANSAS CITY, who have about given up hoping 

Secretary for a way out. It used to be the 





Cc. FE. SHARP, WOOQUWARD, OKLA. : 
First Vice President 








custom of the lumber dealer in 
selling a house to give the bulk of 
his time and eloquence to the 
man, bringing in the wife just 
enough to keep her from feeling 
badly. This should be changed 
around. Why not? The house is 
the woman’s work shop. But it 
is best for diplomatie reasons not 
to ignore the man entirely. 


Preliminary Steps to Active 
Campaign 

There are some preliminary 
steps before an active campaign 
can be begun. The building bug 
has not bitten everybody, so if , 
the dealer has not started a pub- W S. DICKASON, KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
licity campaign he should do so; Second Vice President 
and if he has he should keep it 
going. If he can convince his women customers that houses can be 
built better now than they could twenty years ago they will do most of 
the rest of his advertising for him. Women are natural publicists. An- 
other thing is to convince them of the wisdom of building now. Many of 
them believe prices will come down later on. Another thing is making it 
possible for builders to get money on long-time payments. 

The dealer can make effective use of the county agent and the home 
economics demonstrator. Why not promote the building of a community 
house properly laid out and completely equipped which the home economics 
demonstrator can use in her work? Such a house could be used by clubs 
and for other gatherings; and every woman who visited it and inspected 
it would have a new idea of what home conveniences are. 

Mrs. Trosper drew a floor plan on a blackboard to 
illustrate certain principles of kitchen design. Ske 
demonstrated the labor saving features of locating 
furniture so that the natural lines of movement in pre- 
paring a meal may move in a circle rather than criss 
cross. She closed with a simple and effective plea for 
convenient homes as economic necessities and for attrac- 
tive homes as national assets. Mrs. Trosper’s address 
appears practically in full on pages 54-55 of this issue. 

Elmer O. Fippin, manager of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the National Lime Association, Washington, 
D. C., talked on the general subject of the use of lime 
in agriculture and the part the lumber dealer can play 
in promoting its use and in handling it. Mr. Fippin 
formerly was engaged in agricultural teaching. He 
made a brief survey of soils conditions in the various 
States covered by the Southwestern association and 
then explained the need of lime in bringing back lost 
fertility. He explained the various forms of lime ap- 
plicable to soils and the conditions under which each 
should be applied. The National Lime Association has 
undertaken to promote the scientific liming of soils, 
and Mr. Fippin has been engaged for the purpose of 
bringing information to the proper persons. It is 
hoped that lime for this purpose may be marketed thru 
retail lumber dealers; and this address is part of an 
educational campaign to interest retailers in this 





J. A. BOWMAN, KANSAS CITY, MO.; — highly important matter. 
President 


Election of Officers 


The committee on nominations reported the following nominees who 
were elected to the respective offices: 

President—J. A. Bowman, Kansas City. 

First vice president—C. E. Sharp, Woodward, Okla. 

Second vice president—W. S. Dickason, Kansas City. 

Treasurer—J. H. Foresman, Kansas City. 

Directors from Missouri—Fred Stegman, Springfield; W. B. Massey, Bonne 
Terre; F. A. Edwards, Maitland; J. R. Proctor, California; E. A. Duensing, 
Concordia; C. F. Lucas, St. Joseph; 
and E. S. Miner, Ridgeway. 

Directors from Arkansas—M. P. 
Wright, Arkadelphia. 


Directors from Kansas—F. A. 
Amsden, Wichita; F. D. Bolman, 
Leavenworth; F. L. Eberhardt, 
Salina; William F. Rapp, Coffey- 
ville; Paul Huycke, Topeka; and 
L. B. Swartz, Newton. 


Directors from  Oklahoma—J. 
Frank Hufbauer, Newkirk; J. W. 
Jacobs, Oklahoma City; W. A. 
Kidd, Bartlesville; E. D. Walton, 
Guthrie; and E. E. Woods, Clare- 
more. 

The auditing committee reported 
that it had checked the accounts 
and found them correct. 

The committee on necrology re- 
ported a resolution as a memorial 
to E. C. Hensley, of Hensley & 
-Brosius, Kincaid, Kan., and to 
Mrs. M. R. Smith, wife of M. R. 
Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber 
Co., Kansas City. 

The committee on resolutions 
reported resolutions favoring the 
prompt ratification of the peace 
treaty with such reservations as 
may be necessary to safeguard 
every fundamental principle of J. H. FORESMAN, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
the Government of the United Treasurer 
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States; favoring the creation of Federal home 
loan banks; urging the building of necessary 
railroad equipment; calling upon every lumber- 
man to condemn false principles of Government 
and to uphold faithfully the fundamentals upon 
which the nation has been built; requesting 
lumber manufacturers to give first preference 
to orders from those actually engaged in- the re- 
tail lumber business or orders for shipment 
direct to destination; commending the efforts of 
certain manufacturers for stabilizing the market 
for stated periods and demanding that these 
efforts be made in the form of definite prices 
covering a fixed period which shall be long enough 
to permit dealers to get and to give to the con- 
suming public dependable quotations; and ex- 
tending the thanks of the association to L. R. 
Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, to 
secretary-manager and the traffic manager of the 
association and their assistants, to the trade 
press, to the speakers and to the retiring officers. 

The committee on constitution and bylaws 
reported a special resolution containing an amend- 
ment to the constitution raising the dues from 
$10 to $15 a year, in accordance with a vote taken 
during the first session of the convention. 

At the close of the last session a motion was 
made and carried that a collection be taken for 
the organization represented by Miss Anne Mor- 
gan who spoke at the first session of the conven- 
tion. Readers of last week’s report of the earlier 
sessions will recall that Miss Morgan made a 
plea for assistance for the devastated portions of 
France. This collection was taken, and members 
gave liberally; but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not know the amount raised. 

The badge this year consisted of a small rib- 
bon to which a gold and enameled lapel button 
was fastened. This button carried the shield of 
the United States in the center while around the 
edge ran the legend: ‘‘Our Town. One For All 
and All For One.’’ 


No report of the convention would be complete 
without mention of the splendid work of the 
community song leader, C. H. Mills. Mr. Mills 
led the singing at the beginning of the sessions 
and succeeded in a remarkable way in getting 
everybody to sing the new and old favorites both 
of war and of peace. He contributed not a little 
to the undoubted success of the thirty-second an- 
nual convention. 





PROGRAM FOR PITTSBURGH ANNUAL 


PiTtsBuRGH, Pa., Feb, 2.—The program is prac- 
tically completely arranged for the thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, to be held at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh next Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 11, 12 and 13, and 
a number of interesting and helpful addresses are 
scheduled. The convention will open at 1:30 Wed- 
nesday afternoon with an address of welcome by 
the lumberman mayor of Pittsburgh, E. V. Bab- 
cock, and response by John D. P. Kennedy, of 
Pittsburgh, president of the association. This will 
be followed by a question box which promises to 
create some lively discussions. The afternoon will 
close with an address on ‘‘Labor’’ by William 
Frew Long, president of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 

Secretary W. B. Rebbeck, of Pittsburgh, will 
present his annual report at the opening of the 
Thursday morning session, this to be followed by 
three allied addresses—‘‘ Advertising,’’ by Richard 
S. Rauh, of Pittsburgh; ‘‘The Hand that Rocks 
the Cradle,’’ by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, II1., 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and ‘‘The Associa- 
tion Plan Book,’’ by G. E. Evans, of Fairchance. 

Thursday noon the retailers will be the guests at 
luncheon of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

At the opening of the Thursday afternoon ses- 


sion at 2 o’clock President John D. P. Kennedy 
will deliver an address on ‘‘The Place of the Re- 
tailer in the Lumber Industry,’’ to be followed by 
reports from the various local assoeiations, to be 
presented by the following members: 

Fayette County Lumber Dealers’ Association, Alson 
Eggers, Uniontown; Johnstown Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Albert Walters, Johnstown; Monongahela Valley 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, W. H. Reese, Monessen ; 
Cumberland Lumber Dealers’ Association, Daniel An- 
nan, Cumberland (Md.) ; Westmoreland County Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, H. H. Millen, Greensburg; Erie 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, George Bauschard, Erie ; 
Sharen Lumber Dealers’ Association, Mr. Carley, 
Sharon; Beaver County Lumbermen’s Club, O. P. Me- 
Daniel, New Brighton; Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
EF. Bruce Hill, Pittsburgh. 

The afternoon will close with an address on ‘‘ The 
Boy of Today, the Man of Tomorrow’’ by I. E. 
Holsinger, of Pittsburgh, field executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

The annual banquet will be held Thursday even- 
ing at 6:30 with W. B. Stayer, of Pittsburgh, as- 
sistant secretary of the association, as toastmaster. 
It being Lincoln’s birthday anniversary, the prin- 
cipal address will be on ‘‘The Lincoln Quality in 
Life’s Quandary’’ by Charles Calvert Ellis, of Hunt- 
ingdon, vice president of Juniata College. Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, Ill., of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, will speak on ‘‘ Prohibition. ’’ 

Friday morning there will be addresses by Dr. 
Wilson Compton, of Chicago, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and by a representative of the Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau, of Chicago. Franklin Dickey, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
will deliver an address on ‘‘ Bolshevism.’’ 

At noon the retailers will be the guests of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club. 

Friday afternoon there will be an address by L. 
R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., head of the ad- 
vertising and extension work of the Southern Pine 
Association, followed by the transaction of miscel- 
laneous business and adjournment. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS HOLD MEMORABLE BANQUET 








DINNER OF ‘‘WEST SIDE GROUP’’ OF NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION AT HOTEL NAVARRE, JAN. 27, 1920 


New York City, Feb. 2.—A dinner notable in 
the annals of New York lumber circles took place 
here Jan. 27 when the thirty-nine yards which com- 
prise the ‘‘ west side group’’ in the New York lum- 
‘ber trade held a fellowship dinner at the Hotel 
Navarre, which is just far enough west of Broad- 
way to come within that sacred territory. It was 
not merely a dinner of the proprietors of those 
yards, but employer and employee mingled in fun 
and frolic, with resultant good to themselves and the 
industry. The whole thing was the outgrowth of 
the war work efforts of a year ago, when the ‘‘ west 
side group’’ covered itself with glory. The codp- 
eration secured at that time is not to be allowed to 
wane but is now to be utilized for peace as it was 
for war. The dinner was a hummer from start to 
finish and created new bonds of friendship between 
the owners and their principal employees. 

Joseph F. Murphy, chairman of the ‘‘ west side 
group,’’ presided as toastmaster, and really made 
the hit of the night by singing an original topical 
parody, ‘‘Up Went the Price.’’ It was full of 


hits at some of the notables present and caused a 
riot of laughter. But in his serious remarks open- 
ing the dinner Mr. Murphy showed the real sig- 
nificance of the occasion. He said that of the 
thirty-nine yards on the west side, thirty-four are 
now being operated by men who a few years ago 
occupied positions like those of the employees 
present, so this was a meeting of the leaders of the 
New York lumber trade of the future. He urged 
every young man to have one motive—to take the 
owner’s job away from him. 

William C. Reid, president of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, spoke briefly, and Wil- 
liam DuBoucq and Everett Barnard were also in- 
troduced. Other addresses were delivered by 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Edward Ford, and Herbert C. Coho, 
executive secretary of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association. 

Mr. Coho made an eloquent address in which he 
illustrated the value of fellowship by saying that 
the sands of the sea become perfect crystals by 


rubbing together. He said it is not the man whose 
name is on the sign who handles the lumber but 
all who are connected with the concern are engaged 
in the same great industry. ‘‘Service’’ does not 
mean merely service to self but service; to others. 
On the young man depends not only the future of 
the lumber business but of the great country in 
which we live. 

During the dinner C. E. Kennedy and his able 
assistants, ‘‘Tom’’ Hackett and ‘‘ Bill’’ Johnson, 
furnished much delightful musical entertainment, 
and Mr. Kennedy told laugh provoking stories. At 
the conclusion of the dinner Chairman Murphy paid 
a warm tribute of praise to Conrad N. Pitcher, 
who arranged the dinner, and to William C. Beck- 
ley, jr., and Andrew H. Dykes, who ably assisted 
him. Then the real surprise came when a hand- 
some humidor was presented to Mr. Pitcher and a 
sumptuous lunch hamper to Chairman Murphy. 

During the evening there was a deluge of 
souvenirs distributed among the guests, many of 
them beautiful and all of them unique. 
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CANADIAN RETAIL ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention Is Replete With Good Features— Present Market Conditions Analyzed and 
Future Discussed— Organization Has Many Important Activities 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 31.—Retail lumbermen 
from all over western Canada met in the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel here on Wednesday in attendance 
at the twenty-ninth annual convention of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

President Walter Thorn, of Moose Jaw, Sask., 
occupied the chair, and introduced T. Norris, pre- 
mier of Manitoba, who delivered an address of 
welcome. Mr. Norris sounded a note of optimism 
for the coming season and in a brief review of the 
development of western Canada pointed out the 
vast opportunities for business opportunities espe- 
cially in the retail lumber and building trades. 
Concluding his address he said, ‘‘We can only 
hope that conditions governing the high cost of 
lumber will permit of further building this year. 
It is not the lumbermen’s fault that prices are 
high. Prices have been fixed by conditions be- 
yond the control of any association of business 
men,’? 

President’s Address 

President Thorn then delivered his annual ad- 
dress in which he reviewed conditions in the lum- 
bering industry, and gave the delegates sugges- 
tions as to how they should prepare for the busy 
season Which they all antieipated. An interesting 
extract follows: 

Let us briefly refer to the conditions in our own 
business, particularly during the last twelve months. 
In view of the fact that all great wars have béen 
followed by depression, we all practiced conservation. 
We did not go into the market and buy much lumber, 
altho during the period immediately following the 
armistice we had unlimited opportunities of buying 
lumber, but no lumber buyer cared to take advantage 
of the situation at what was considered high prices 
and have the pleasure of watching his competitor buy 
at a lower price later in the season. This hesitation 
continued more or less until the building activity 
started, and the Americans invaded our Canadian mills 
with large orders, taxing the capacity of our mills to 
ship at prices unheard of. Items in greatest demand 
vanished from the markets. The great wave con- 
tinued. Difficulty was experienced in getting shipment 
of cars that were placed at earlier dates, and numer- 
ous other difficulties confronted the lumber dealer. 
This situation continues, and to my mind there is 
nothing to indicate a change unless we are unfor- 
tunate enough to have a financial depression. I be- 
lieve that the price we will have to pay for our lumber 
under these conditions will be the American price plus 
the exchange, which of late has been no small item. 


The Fresident’s Recommendations 


Mr. Thorn recommended that committees should 
be appointed to confer with the Mountain and 
Coast representatives with regard to a remedy for 
delayed shipments and also to place before the 
convention the question of matter of supply in 
event of,a heavy demand. 

‘*Tt is rumored,’’ said Mr. Thorn in discussing 
the freight rates situation, ‘‘that there may be 
an advance in freight rates, and if there should 
be an advance here, and no like advance in the 
United States, we will have to pay a higher price 
than the Ameriean buyer has to pay for our lum- 
ber. It, therefore, behooves us to watch closely, 
and I do believe that this convention will do well 
to appoint a standing committee to keep in close 
touch with this situation, because it does not seem 
fair that the Canadian consumer should pay more 
for a Canadian product than the American eon- 
sumer. ’’ 

In discussing what the association had accom- 
plished Mr. Thorn said that it would further its 
activities especially in fields that had not yet been 
touched and in order to do that it was necessary to 
employ a statistical expert. He urged that the 
association go on record and insist upon relief from 
the railroads in the matter of demurrage, declar- 
ing that a reciprocal demurrage proposition was 
needed and eminently fair to all concerned. He 
also touched upon the question of insurance for 
the retailers. 

Secretary’s Report 

Mr. Thorn then called upon Fred H. Lamar, 
secretary of the association, for his annual report. 
Secretary Lamar reported that thirty-nine new 
members had been secured during the last year tho 
no campaign-had been waged and that out of a 
possible 1,454 retail dealers in the three Prairie 
Provinces 1,274 are members of the association. 

The building department, Secretary Lamar de- 
elared, is the most important of the association’s 
activities and that it had grown from 192 orders 
in 1916 with a revenue of $2,110.98 to 1,297 orders 
with a revenue of $6,639.09 in 1919. By orders 
is meant the selling of sales aids ete., which in a 
great many cases resulted in direct sales for the 
retailer concerned. The utility of the special plan 
department was emphasized by Secretary Lamar, 
it being shown that plans for practically every- 
thing that could be built of lumber were called for 
—houses, barns, skating rinks, slaughter houses, 








hog houses, poultry houses, and lumber sheds—to 
mention only a few of them. ‘‘There is hardly a 
limit on the practical services available to dealers,’’ 
says the report, ‘‘in the way of building sugges- 
tions, the answering of building problems such as 
stress on girders, strength of materials and other 
important information. This department is fully 
equipped to give competent information on such 
buildirtg problems and such information is fur- 
nished cheerfully and without cost.’’ A new 
‘*Better Buildings’’ plan book will be shortly dis- 
tributed, over 80,000 having already been sub- 
scribed for. A new departure will be illustrations 
of structures already built in western Canada. 
Touching upon the training course the report said: 

Without any expenditure in advertising, eighty-six 
training courses have been subscribed for during the 
year at $10 each. A complete new survey of this course 
will be made immediately and a campaign started to 
dispose of the remaining sets. <A considerable number 
of the courses were sold as the result of an advertise- 
ment inserted during a few months of 1918 in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This is an indication of the 
anticipated results from proper advertising. 

Amorg the other activities of the association 
were the compiling and issuance of a list of retail 
lumber dealers operating in western Canada; the 
special efforts that had been made to boost the 
‘*build now’’ campaign, which work will be con- 
tinued; the soldier settlement scheme by which 
lumber was furnished to give returned soldiers a 
new start in life; posters intended to suggest the 
need of impliment sheds were distributed to the 
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retailers in western Canada; legislative matters 
likely to affect the association’s activities and the 
business of its members were carefully watched. 
Protest was made against the new idea of packing 
and selling shingles by the square until such time 
as all retailers shall have been notified and also 
the public properly acquainted with the new 
scheme, assurances having been received from the 
manufacturers that this will be done. Special 
stress was placed upon the service department of 
the association and of the value in dollars and 
cents and in other ways that it had benefited the 
members, 

The financial statement showed the affairs of the 
association to be in a sound condition. 


Transportation Questions Discussed 


At noon the delegates listened to an address by 
a local speaker, adjourning once again to the con- 
vention hall to hear an address by Perey G. Deni- 
son, manager of the transportation department of 
the Winnipeg Board of Trade. Owing to Mr. 
Dennison being called suddenly to Ottawa, R. Skov, 
of High River, read the address which is of par- 
ticular interest to every retail lumberman both in 
Canada and United States. In his paper, Mr. 
Denison brought up the question of car shortage 
which is seemingly growing worse as time goes 
on, and in order to overcome which the railroads 
have placed penalties on the shippers where un- 
loading has not been done as promptly as might be. 
Mr. Denison believed that it is only proper and 
fair that some penalty be placed on the railroads 
as well, inasmuch as cars are sometimes delayed 
weeks at a time and for which the shipper has no 


recourse. He urged that a reciprocal demurrage 
proposition should be put into effect which should 
be fair to both sides but which he thought would 
be difficult to place in operation because of the 
pposition from the railroads. He cited the aver- 
age agreement clause which is operated in some 
States of the United States and explained how it 
worked out to the mutual advantage of the shipper 
and the railroad. Mr. Denison urged that the asso- 
ciation study the matter of the average agreement 
clause and if satisfactory to its membership it 
should go on record as favoring the proposition. 
Mr. Denison submitted a blank car record form 
which he suggested should be used at the present 
time because of the serious shortage of freight cars. 
By referring to this form the reason for the delay 
in the ear or cars could be easily ascertained and 
complaint correctly and properly made. It was 
urged that the members adopt this as a permanent 
record for checking purposes. 

Of such importance did the delegates consider 
Mr. Denison’s address that a committee was ap- 
pointed to go into the matter at a later session in 
order to pass a definite resolution on this question. 


Community Club Movement 


The Rev. Fred. Middleton, then addressed the- 
delegates on the community club movement, stat- 
ing that he believed that the entire structure of 
the new democracy is dependent on the residents. 
of a community and their relation to one another. 
He urged the organization to take -an active part 
in promoting the community movement thruout 
western Canada. ‘‘Already,’’ said Mr. Middleton, 
‘‘about fifty-six clubs have been formed thruout 
Manitoba, and he believed by standing firmly be- 
hind the community club movement all the old bar- 
riers of denominationalism, party affiliations and 
social standing would be wiped out and a new 
democracy firmly established. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The principal feature of the session this after- 
noon was to have been a joint meeting of manu- 
facturers from the Coast and Mountain districts 
and the retail lumber dealers, but owing to condi- 
tions in the industry in these parts the delegates 
appointed to speak were unable to come, and greet- 
ings were sent from the mills in lieu of speakers. 
The substituted speakers were W. B. Tomlinson 
and W. C. Carter, both prominent in the Winnipeg 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association. H. Agnew 
also spoke. 

W. B. Tomlinson in addressing the retailers 
stated that the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was formed three years ago thru sugges- 
tions made by the retailers. He discussed the work 
of the association since its inception and of the 
great benefit it had been to the retailers as well 
as the wholesalers in the many innovations that 
had been inaugurated. He discussed the price 
situation and declared he had no expectation of 
lower prices, at least for a long time, and that 
pon rae, should meet the situation as best he 
could, 

Mr. Agnew then took up the discussion. He had 
recently returned from the Coast, having there 
especially investigated the conditions. He said 
American buyers were going into every nook and 
corner to buy all kinds of lumber and that if the 
Canadian buyers wished to get any lumber they 
must buy any lumber for this year’s work as quick- 
ly as possible irrespective of prices. 

After a lengthly discussion on points raised by 
the wholesalers, the afternoon session adjourned. 

In the evening the delegates enjoyed themselves 
as guests of the Orpheum Theater and saw one of 
the best shows of the season. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

George Prout, M. L. A., opened the morning ses- 
sion with an address on ‘‘ The Growth, Service and 
Possibilities of the Rural Credits Societies to the 
Community.’’ J. A. McCaig, of Portage la Prairie, 
believed it would be a good thing for the retail 
lumbermen because it would enable the farmer to 
pay cash, instead of the lumbermen carrying him 
along on credit for years. The statistics given by 
Mr. Prout clearly show the system is feasible and 
is working well. W. B. Tomlinson thought it 
should help to build up communities and get the 
land cleared more quickly. It would relieve the long 
lines of credit that retail lumbermen are bound to 
give the farmers, 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Meet 


At 11 a. m. the annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. met un- 
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der the presidency of J. B. Sinclair, of the Beaver 
Lumber Co., Winnipeg, who delivered his annual 
address reviewing conditions, which was followed by 
the annual report of Secretary Alan M. Stewart, 
who stated that $417,000 in new business had been 
closed, which was a very satisfactory showing con- 
sidering that the officers were not going after new 
business owing to a contemplated adoption of the 
reciprocal plan of insurance. Over $10,000 had 
been invested in victory bonds, the interest from 
which had almost paid the workings of the com- 
pany. The principal discussion centered around 
the adoption of the reciprocal plan of fire insurance. 
After much discussion it was decided to apply to 
the legislature for sanction to change the methods 
of doing business to that of the new system. The 
officers elected for 1920 were as follows: 

President—J. B. Sinclair, Winnipeg. 

Vice president—Walter Thorn, Moose Jaw. 

Treasurer—A, K. Godfrey, Winnipeg. 

Secretary—A. M. Stewart, Winnipeg. 

Directors—W. P. Dutton, Winnipeg? F. E. 
Winnipeg; A. B. Estlin, Melita, Man.; D. B. 
Winnipeg ; and George Dewey, Moose Jaw. 

The finances of the insurance company showed 
the strength of this organization to be enormous. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At 2 p. m. the delegates listened to a very in- 
structive address from the Rev. E. Leslie Pidgeon, 
D.D., on ‘‘Social Responsibilities. ’’ 

This was followed by an address on ‘‘ Advertis- 
ing—What It Will and What It Will Not Do,’’ by 
F. Pratt Kuhn, western manager of the A. McKim 
(Ltd.), advertising specialists. Boiled down, this 
address was a review of fifteen years’ experience in 
merchandising and advertising methods. Mr. Kuhn 
told the delegates that ‘‘modern advertising was 
the price that made ideas live’’ and instanced that 
by numerous campaigns the idea back of the plan 
was the real consideration and that that idea could 
be put into the minds of the people convincingly 
only thru advertising. Following the Rev. Leslie 
Pidgeon’s splendid inspirational address Mr. Kuhn 
pointed out that the churches were today spending 
millions of dollars in advertising, and they found 
in it a direct method of presenting the idea of 
religion to the modern man and woman. 

He also spoke of high prices and how they might 
slow up sales but quoted recent statistics to show 
that these high prices would not drop for five years 


Frost, 
Jones, 
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at least and that therefore the lumbermen must be 
prepared to sell the idea of better homes to his 
prospects. Mr. Kuhn specifically pictured rough 


plans for the lumbermen to pursue which were * 


workable and necessary at this time. He urged 
thinking in terms not of 2x4’s nor of felt paper 
or Flaxlinum but in terms of homes, of keeping boys 
and girls on the farms, of warmth and comfort. 
If that were done the lumberman would become a 
better salesman and a better citizen by urging his 
fellowman to give better accommodation for his 
family, his beasts, and his implements. 

This was followed by the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency, at which 
the following officers were elected: A. B. Estlin, 
president; H. K. Agnew, Vancouver, treasurer; 
and R. G. Roberts, secretary (reélected). 


THURSDAY EVENING 


One of the most enjoyable evenings—the like of 
which have not been since the old Hoo-Hoo days 





before the war—was spent this evening in the ball 
room of the Royal Alexandra Hotel, with the Win- 
nipeg Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association as host. 
The room was a miniature Monte Carlo, and 
everybody received his time check of $1,000 to- 
flutter on the various tables. Dancing and refresh- 
ments concluded a riotous evening and everybody 
voted it to be a top notcher. Much credit is due 
to W. B. Tomlinson, C. 8. Macdonnell, A. E. Row- 
land, W. P. Dutton and W. D. Galvin for the sue- 
cess of the evening. 


FRIDAY FORENOON 


The election of officers for 1920 oceupied the 
attention of the delegates at the opening session 
this morning. President Thorn called for nomina- 
tions for the office of president, and Theo. A. 
Sparks, of Winnipeg, was the unanimous choice of 
the delegates. R. Skov was elected vice president, 
and directors for 1920 are as follows: Manitoba— 
E. E. Finch; Strathelair, W. P. Dutton, J. A. 
Rauch, Winnipeg; Saskatchewan—F. H. Gardner, 
Moose Jaw, A. S. Peterson, Birch Hills, P. Kleck- 
ner, Vibank; Alberta—F. E. Sine, Calgary, H. B- 
Armitage, Camrose, and F. Stoltz, Lethbridge. 

At the noon luncheon Retiring President Thorn 
was presented with a beautiful gold watch and 
albert, for which he graciously thanked the dele- 
gates. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was a closed meeting, at 
which many important subjects were discussed and 
resolutions framed. The resolutions adopted urged 
the directors of the association to take steps to 
obviate the shortage of coal in wholesale shipments 
received by those dealers handling this fuel. The 
association went on record as being in favor of 
constitutional government and approved the stand 
taken by Winnipeg citizens in the trouble that oe- 
curred last summer. It was resolved that the 
tendency of certain shippers to delay shipment of 
orders so that they might subsequently ship at a 
higher price was deemed unfair and action was rec- 
ommended so that this practice would be elim- 
inated. It was also resolved that because of the 
scarcity and high prices of Ismber and a conse- 
quent serious housing situation in the cities and 
rural communities of western Canada, steps should 
be taken by the association to bring adequate re- 
lief. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS HAVE ENJOYABLE TRIP 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 31.—Under the leader- 
ship of President H. D. Gould, of Middletown, 
N. Y., twenty-six representatives of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York arrived here on Thursday, Jan. 29, having 
left Syracuse at the close of their twenty-sixth 
annual on Jan. 22. The party first stopped at Cin- 
cinnati on Friday, the 23rd, and Saturday, the 
24th, was spent in Chattanooga and vicinity on a 
sight-seeing trip to the National Cemetery, to Look- 
out Mountain, to Missionary Ridge and famous 
battlefields of that locality. 

The party arrived in Birmingham, Ala., on Sun- 
day the 25th where the Birmingham Lumber- 
men’s Club entertained 


mills of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., the Gilchrist-Fordney Lum- 
ber Co. and the Marathon Lumber Co. The visit- 
ing retailers were shown here that stocks on hand 
were bound to be far below normal; that the car 
supply was seriously curtailed and the demand 
very heavy; and for these reasons they were well 
satisfied as to the necessity for the present lum- 
ber prices. The party visited the local Y. M. C. A., 
the Laurel Country Club and inspected the offices of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., being entertained at 
noon by the Laurel lumbermen at the Pinehurst 
Hotel; Frank Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
presiding. After a discussion of the present con- 





them at lunch at the Tut- 
wiler Hotel and then took 
them about Birmingham 
in automobiles to see the 
sights. W. T. Estes, a 
prominent retailer of Bir- 
mingham, J. H. Eddy, of 
the Kaul Lumber Co., 
J. R. Thames, of J. R. 
Thames & Co. and others 
made short talkes on gen- 
eral conditions in the lum- 
ber industry. The Bir- 
mingham hosts to the vis- 
iting retailers included C. 
G. Duffee, of the Duffee 
Lumber Co.; J. H. Eddy, 
of the Kaul Lumber Co.; 
A. J. Ribe, secretary of 
the Birmingham Lumber- 











men’s Club; E. W. Me- 
Kinley and A. J. Gray, 
of the Jefferson Lum- 
ber Co.; D. J. Sturtevant, of the D. J. Peterson 
Lumber Co.; and T. A. Gaskin of the Standard 
Lumber Co. 

Under the guidance of J. H. Eddy, general man- 
ager of the Kaul Lumber Co., the party visited the 
sawmill at Tuscaloosa of that company, on Jan. 
26, and the visitors were greatly impressed by the 
modern methods employed at this mill and the effort 
made to secure maximum production. This was 
followed by a dinner and a fire fighting demonstra- 
tion as the special features of the day. Tuesday, 
the 27th, was spent at Laurel, Miss., visiting the 


DELEGATION OF NEW YORK RETAILERS AT MISSIONARY RIDGE NEAR 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. i 


ditions in the manufacturing and retail branches 
of the industry, the party left for Hattiesburg. 
At Hattiesburg, local lumbermen took the visit- 
ors on a whirlwind sight-seeing expedition in the 
morning, the program including visits to the 
various industrial establishments and to the coun- 
try club, followed by a dinner at noon at the 
Hotel Hattiesburg. The plant of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co. was visited and J. H. Grimmett 
and W. H. Venable, of that company, escorted the 
members of the party to the different departments 
of the big industrial establishment. From the 


Newman plant the visitors went to the creosoting 
plant, under construction, where Manager Wood- 
ruff did the honors and explained the details of 
the operation. The Gordon-Van Tine new upto- 
date mill was also visited by the New Yorkers, 
following which they were entertained and dined 
at the Hattiesburg Country Club. In the after- 
noon the party were taken in automobiles to visit 
the big cotton warehouse where they witnessed the 
operation of cotton being baled. They then went 
to the plant of the Magnolia Veneer Co., where 
they were instructed in the manufacture of veneer. 
Later they visited the mill plant of the Tatum 
Lumber Co. and at 6 o’clock dined at the Hotel 
Hattiesburg, leaving very shortly thereafter for 
New Orleans. H. 8S. Hagerty, prominent Hatties- 
burg lumber manufacturer and wholesaler, was 
toastmaster. 


The party arrived in New Orleans on Jan. 29 
and were taken to the Harvey mill of the Louisiana 
Cypress Lumber Co. and were entertained at dinner 
in the evening at Antoines by the Southern Pine 
Association. Friday, Jan. 30, the party met the 
delegation from the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which is also touring the South, 
and together they visited the logging operation of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. at Lumberton. On 
Saturday, the whole party visited the cypress 
logging operations of Dibert, Stark & Brown, at 
Donner, La. 

Paul 8. Collier, secretary of the New York asso- 
ciation, in commenting upon the reception the party 
had accorded, declared that they were made to feel 
at home wherever they went and that the statements 
of southern hospitality have not been overdrawn. 
They are also returning to their homes thoroly 
convinced that manufacturing conditions have not 
been overdrawn. 


President H. D. Gould, of the New York asso- 
ciation, declared that the party enjoyed themselves 
in Dixie more than they could tell. Said he while 
in Hattiesburg: 


We have been royally entertained while south. Here 
is a sample in Hattiesburg. We came prepared to pay 
all of our expenses, but we find our money is only 
dross. You folks just won’t let us spend it. I tell you 
we are having a great time on this trip, and in addi- 
tion to the pleasure involved we are learning many 
valuable things. It is proving to be a trip of educa- 
tion and business value as well as one of enjoyment. 
I hope some day we can return the royal hospitality 
being extended to us today. 
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SOUTHERN FORESTERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


Resolutions Recommend Federal Forest Experiment Stations —Cut-over Land Called South’s Biggest Proble 
—Forestry Progress in Five States Reviewed—Officers Elected 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 31.—What is  pro- 
nounced the most successful and most important 
forestry conference ever held in the South closed 
Friday afternoon with the adjournment of the 
second Southern Forestry Congress. The closing 
day was devoted to a joint session of the congress 
and the Louisiana State Forestry Association. 

Lumbermen, foresters, State officials and fores- 
try enthusiasts from practically all the Southern 
States were in attendance during the 3-day meet- 
ing. Col. H. 8. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States, remained to the end and sat thru practically 
every session, taking active part in the discussions. 
Col. Graves’ address on a national and a southern 
forestry program was one of the features of the 
assembly. Not only was it endorsed by the con- 
gress, but following a conference between the chief 
forester and a committee from the Southern Pine 
Association it was announced that the southern 
pine representatives had reached agreement, ‘‘in 
the main,’’ with the policy of Col. Graves, 

The quickening interest of practical lumbermen 
in forestry work was attested by their increased at- 
tendance and active participation in the discus- 
sions. 


Election of Officers 


The congress honored Henry EK. Hardtner, of the 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La., by electing him 
to the presidency in recognition of his fine service 
to the cause and unique distinction as founder of 
the first private forest reserve under Louisiana 
laws. State Forester J. S. Holmes, of North Caro- 
lina, was reélected Secretary, and State Forester 
R. D. Forbes, of Louisiana, was reélected assistant 
secretary. The vice presidents are appointed. 

On Wednesday evening the delegates to the con- 
gress were tendered a banquet in the Grunewald 
Hotel gold room. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The salient resolutions adopted follow: 

WHEREAS, The supplies of softwood and hardwood 
timber in the southern States are rapidly diminish- 
ing, with a consequent influence upon the price of 
lumber; and 

WHEREAS, he customary practice in lumbering and 
turpentining results in the denudation of the forests 
and the leaving of large areas unproductive and idle 
for indefinite periods; be it 

Resolved, By the Southern Forestry Congress that it 
deplores the continuance of such practices of demoli- 
tion and urges, in order that such practices may be 
avoided, the enactment of legislation by the southern 
States that will require and make possible the adop- 
tion of measures by owners that will prevent such 
devastation and will afford opportunity for a natural 
replacement of forest growth on land not suited, or not 
now needed, for agriculture or settlement. Further- 
more, the Southern Forestry Congress urges the States 
and the Federal Government jointly to codperate lib- 
erally with owners in this direction. 


Whereas, The forestry problems of the South are of 
fundamental importance; and 

WuereAS, The science of forestry involves in its 
practice such an element of time and continuity of 
work ; be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Forestry Congress 
urges upon the southern States to immediately organize 
strong non-political forestry departments, and that 
each State make adequate appropriation for the effec- 
tive maintenance of these departments. 

Resolved, That the Southern Forestry Congress, 
recognizing the need for demonstration areas in the 
southern pineries and the southern Appalachians on 
which methods of forestry practice may be tried out, 
urges the establishment by the Federal Government of a 
forest experiment station in each of these regions, with 
adequate appropriation by Congress for their mainte- 


mn. WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The congress assembled in the gold room of the 
Grunewald Hotel Wednesday morning. In the 
absence of Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, of North Caro- 
lina, the president, Vice President J. G. Lee, chair 
of forestry, Louisiana State University, called the 
meeting to order and introduced Commissioner E. 
J. Glenny, of the New Orleans Commissioner Coun- 
cil, who delivered a brief weleoming address on 
behalf of the mayor. 

Maj. Lee then read a message from Dr. Pratt, 
who urged a thoro discussion of the ‘‘ National 
Policy of Forestry’’ and expressed the confident 
belief that the thousands of American lads in the 
A. E. F,. who had seen the wonderful forestry prac- 
tice in France, would demand and actively support 
a sound and broad program of forest conservation 
in America. 

Endorses Foresters’ National Policy 

In his formal address, Maj. Lee expressed the 
general regret at the enforced absence, due to ill- 
ness, of Dr. Pratt, to whose vision and inspira- 
tional powers he paid a handsome tribute. Con- 
tinuing, Maj. Lee sketched the progressive deple- 
tion of the great forests of the East, North and 





central West, and its result upon those sections. 

Turning to the discussion of remedies, he en- 
dorsed the national forestry policy of Forester 
Graves as ‘‘fundamentally sound in principle, 
broad in application, and workable. It serves the 
public good; it does not hurt private interest. It 
is a policy of general principles which lend them- 
selves to local application, Principles do not 
change, but local conditions do. We can apply 
the principle to suit conditions.’’ 

The cut-over land question he pronounced ‘‘the 
biggest economic, social and industrial problem of 
the South,’’ and he urged authoritative land classi- 
fication as the first principle to be applied. ‘‘ Per- 
sonally,’’ he continued, ‘‘I would put our cut-over 
lands to a trinity of uses: farming, grazing and 
forestry.’? 

In conclusion he said: ‘‘The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, the New England 
Forestry Association, the Tristate Forestry Con- 
ference and others have endorsed the ‘national 
policy.’ Shall we of the South, in conference as- 
sembled, fail to do our plain duty?’’ 


Appalachian Forestry Conditions 
Reports on regional forestry conditions in the 
South followed. J. S. Holmes, State forester of 
North Carolina and secretary of the congress, 
spoke for the Appalachian region. He presented 
statistics of spruce, hardwoods and pine in that 
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region and deplored the rapid depletion of the 
virgin stands without suitable provision for their 
regrowth. Mr. Holmes touched upon the destruc- 
tive methods of lumbering, suggesting that the 
cutting of pine trees should be limited to those 
measuring 12 inches at breast height. He urged 
as a duty the growing of another timber crop on 
the lands whose agricultural use must be long de- 
ferred. 
Forestry Outlook in the Gulf States 


R. D. Forbes, superintendent of forestry, Louisi- 
ana conservation department, reviewed the situa- 
tion in the Gulf States, his address being in part 
as follows: 


Since the convention of the first Southern Forestry 
Congress at Asheville in 1916, forestry progress in 
the five Gulf Coast States of Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas has, we believe, 
teen considerable Briefly, the 4-year history of 
forestry in each of these States is as follows: 

Texas 

From Sept. 1, 1915, to the same date in 1919, $11,- 
500 has been appropriated annually by the State for 
forestry work, and $3,000 to $4,000 has been con- 
tributed yearly toward fire control by the United 
States Forest Service under the Weeks Law. Since 
Sept. 1, 1919, the State appropriation has been 
$13,500, or $2,000 more than in previous years. 

More than half of the total annual expenditures 
have been for fire protection. Patrolmen have cov- 
ered a total of seven to nine million acres during 
about six months of every year. The main function 
of these men has been, of course, educational. 
The great cause of fires in Texas, as all over the 
Gulf Coast region, is the carelessness of human be- 
ings, coupled with the deep rooted feeling that burn- 
ing is a proper thing. It takes time to correct this 
idea, but in the end the patrolmen’s patient argu- 
ments, based on demonstrable truth, are winning 
out. Between July 1 and Dec. i, 1918, nearly 90 
percent of the fires reported by patrolmen were con- 


trolled by them and local residents before they 
could do serious damage, whereas in 1916 the per- 
centage of controlled fires had been but 10. 

As Texas is essentially a farming State, tho 
standing fifth in 1918 among the lumber producing 
States of the Union, farm forestry has been empha- 
sized as next in importance to fire protection. The 
forest resources of east Texas have been studied 
and reported on, and the rate at which they are be- 
ing depleted has been given publicity. In its gen- 
eral publicity work, particularly thru the Texas 
Forestry Association, the State has met with 
marked success under the direction of State For- 
ester Siecke. 

Louisiana 

Unlike any other State in the Union, Louisiana 
carries on her forestry work by a tax on the lum- 
bermen. The original severance tax law of 1910 
was intended to give the entire proceeds to the 
department of conservation for forestry purposes, 
but it is only since the beginning of 1918 that one- 
fifth has been available to the department. In 
1919 the collections available for forestry were some- 
what over $1,000 a month, and $4,000 was received 
in two years from the Forest Service under the 
Weeks Law. d 

As in Texas, roughly half of the expenditures are 
for fire protection. Except in response to very 
dangerous conditions the patrolmen have covered 
districts of one-quarter to one-third of a million 
acres, or about half a parish. Education has been 
the invariable weapon used, and the results are dis- 
tinctly encouraging. An innovation has been the 
formation of a local fire protective association 
among land owners of the Florida parishes. <An- 
other feature has been our spark arrester regula- 
tions. The lumbermen’s interest in fire protection 
has been particularly encouraging. ’ 

The department has conducted a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the relative cost of logging large and 
small pine timber. The investigations of the thin- 
ning of southern pine, of the effect of fire and hogs 
on pine reproduction, and of slash disposal, have 
been very interesting and very valuable. 


Mississippi 

The State University, the Mississippi Land Own- 
ers’ Association, some of the lumbermen and other 
public-spirited citizens have championed the cause 
of forestry. We are confident that the next south- 
ern State to place forestry laws on its books will be 
Mississippi. 

Alabama 

Some of the lumbermen in Alabama interested 
themselves last year in an effort to pass a forestry 
law, or to secure appropriations making effective the 
law of 1908, we have been unable to learn which. 
Whatéver the attempt was it failed, and for another 
three years Alabama was condemned to forestry in- 
activity. 

Florida 

We understand it was found impossible to frame 
a bill which would receive the support of the vari- 
ous agencies interested in forestry and fire control, 
and as a result nothing was accomplished. 

General 

In closing it is not out of place to urge the dele- 
gates from every Gulf Coast State to join their 
State forestry association, or, if none exists, to form 
such an association. Without public sentiment, di- 
rected thru organization into effective channels, the 
forest conservationists of the South can not make 
real headway. 

R. S. Maddox, forester of the Tennessee geo- 
logical survey, described conditions in the hard- 
wood regions of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, stressing the approach- 
ing exhaustion of the virgin stands of oak, yellow 
poplar, ash, hickory and walnut. Hardwood man- 
ufacturers in the Memphis district were disturbed 
by the outlook and were finding it necessary to 
bring their logs largely from Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. Produetion is falling off by reason of 
diminished stumpage. He believes, however, that 
if fires and grazing cattle and hogs can be kept out 
of lands suited to regrowth in Tennessee, the in- 
dustry can be perpetuated in that district. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


M. L. Alexander, conservation commissioner of 
Louisiana, presided and introduced John M. 
Parker as governor-elect of Louisiana. Mr. Parker 
last week, after a heated campaign, won the 
Democratic nomination, which insures his election. 
He invited suggestions and advice from the for- 
estry men during his term as governor and pledged 
himself to a constructive policy. 

Commissioner Alexander then outlined briefly 
the program of additional forestry legislation he 
is preparing to submit to the Louisiana legislature. 
He will seek the allotment of the entire timber 
severance tax to the forestry division. If that 
is done, he is hopeful that there will accrue an 
annual surplus for the acquirement of cut-over 
lands to be set apart as State forest lands. He 
hopes to find lumbermen sufficiently interested in 
this work to dispose of their holdings to the State 
for this purpose at from $1 to $2 per acre. 

Profits Should Induce Tree Growing 


Col. H. S. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States, was next introduced, delivering an ad- 
dress broadly along the lines of earlier talks on 
the subject and covering the ‘‘ National Forestry 
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Policy’’ recently promulgated. Coming to the 
Southern phase of the general forestry problem, 
he declared that the next twelve or fifteen years 
will see the bulk of the virgin timber in this see- 
tion cut away. The factor causing the most serious 
concern, he said, is the fact that we have taken no 
adequate step in preparation. Col. Graves was 
emphatic in condemnation of the destructive prac- 
tices that are turning vast areas into wastes. In- 
dividual owners must be taught that the practice 
of forestry will return very substantial profits. 
Liberal inducements should be offered to encourage 
tree growing. 

Mr. Hardtner led the discussion. ‘‘I know by 
personal experience,’’ he said, ‘‘that trees ean be 
grown just as corn and cotton are grown. The 
United States must take the lead and the States 
should follow. When they do this, and tell us 
what they want done, the first men to codperate 
will be the lumbermen! 


Forestry Not Fixing Diameter Limit 


A. T. Gerrans, of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Co., Norfolk, Va., said that Mr. Millard, of that 
company is engaged in large land operations and 
deeply interested in this movement. ‘‘I would say 
to the gentlemen who are in authority that we are 
in hearty accord with their aim, but we hope that 
they will give us an opportunity to see that their 
laws are workable under given conditions. Our 
timber is second, third and perhaps fourth growth. 
To put a diameter limit on our cut would put us 
out of business. The North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion will be only too glad to codperate in any- 
thing workable and practical that the Forest Serv- 
ice wants. 

Col. Graves said: ‘‘I want to make it clear, just 
here, that forestry does not necessarily mean fixing 
a diameter limit on your ecutting.’’ 

Ask Fire Protection; No Diameter Limit 

W. B. Townsend, Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn., described the efforts of his com- 
pany to foster and protect a large mountain stand 
of young poplar—only to have it swept away by 
fires started by ‘‘some son-of-a-gun.’’ The great 
trouble up to this time, he said, is that the lum- 
berman has been penalized by unworkable propo- 
sitions and gets no help or codperation from the 
States.’’ 

John Raine, Meadow River Lumber Co., Rain- 
elle, W. Va., said that his company is cutting down 
to 14-inch diameters and protecting young growth, 
and a beautiful forest cover is coming up on the cut- 
over lands. He believed the little mills which are 
cutting magnificent white oaks for ‘‘crossties and 
waste,’’ should be discouraged. 

Secretary-manager Rhodes of the Southern Pine 
Association announced that the association com- 
mittee which had been in conference with Col. 
Graves will formulate a report largely along the 
lines presented by Col. Graves, for submission to 
the annual meeting. ‘‘I feel as a result of that 
conference,’’ he concluded, ‘‘that distinct progress 
has been made.’’ 

Louisiana Commissioner Defends Lumbermen 


John H. Wallace, conservation commissioner of 
Alabama, sharply criticized ‘‘ absentee ownership.’’ 
Ninety percent of the forest area of Alabama, he 
asserted, is owned by non-residents who came in 
to ‘‘exploit the forest resources.’’ 

Conservation Commissioner Alexander, of Louisi- 
ana, presented a brief but spirited defense of the 
lumbermen. ‘‘These conditions are not charge- 
able,’’ he said, ‘‘to the lumbermen or the men with 
foresight who have come down into our State and 
made their legitimate investments. I know of no 
class of citizens in Louisiana that is more patriotic 
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or desires to do more for the upbuilding of the 
State and the conservation of its resources for fu- 
ture generations. ’’ 

A paper prepared by Secretary C. B. Harman, 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was read. Mr. Harman of- 
fered a number of suggestions, such as reform of 
the architects’ practice of specifying high grade 
material for uses which would be served as well 
by lower grades, the requirement of ‘‘impossible 
grades;’’ the specifications of special sizes; the 
rejection of blue stained stock for uses requiring 
paint, which would eliminate the stain defect. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


W. B. Townsend, of the Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn., presided at the morning session. 

W. Goodrich Jones, president of the Texas State 
Forestry Association, was the first speaker. Mr. 
Jones said he was not interested in lumber or tim- 
ber enterprises but years ago had studied forestry 
in Germany, and was so impressed with its im- 
portance that he helped to organize the Texas as- 
sociation. He told of the fight for forestry legis- 
lation in the Texas legislature, and of the subse- 
quent fight for appropriations to make the legisla- 
ion effective, naming among those who actively 
aided in that work, John H. Kirby, of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. An appropriation of $12,000 a year 
was finally secured. 


No Money in Turpentining Small Trees 


Seeretary Carl F. Speh, of the Turpentine & 
Rosin Producers’ Association, said the turpentine 
industry in the South is linked up with the pine 
industry, preceding actual lumbering operations. 
From a high mark of 675,000 barrels, production 
has receded to 400,000 barrels per year. Naval 
stores operators are of course vitally interested in 
the conservation of pine forests. Mr. Speh sug- 
gested, as the only method occurring to him for 
protecting young trees against too ruthless ‘‘bleed- 
ing’’ under the turpentine lease system, a campaign 
of education to teach operators that there is no 
money in turpentining small trees. 

Supervisor L. L. Bishop, of the Florida national 
forest, discussed briefly the French method of tur- 
pentining, which has been tried out experimentally 
on the Florida forest. He reported that it did not 
give good results with mature timber, but he 
thought it might be profitably used in turpentining 
second-growth trees. General discussion followed. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Dr. J. G. Peters, of the Forest Service, presided 
at the afternoon session, and in his opening re- 
marks suggested that the first thing to be done in 
the southern States is to establish strong, non- 
political forest departments in charge of technically 
trained men and equipped with adequate funds. 


Does Grazing Hinder Forest Growth? 


Prof. S. M. Tracy, of Biloxi, led off in discus- 
sion of national forestry from the point of view 
of the livestock industry. He questioned the 
feasibility of attempting to grow grass and tim- 
ber on the same land. Fenced and protected from 
fire, cut-over land will grow up into timber very 
quickly, but the trees ‘‘shade out’’ the grass. 

Roy L. Hogue, of the Interior Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Miss., and a graduate of the Michigan forest 
school, described the experience of that company. 
It owns about 50,000 acres in the Pearl River 
Valley and 20,000 acres near Gulfport. The 
problem of what to do with its cut-over land was 
something of a poser. Grass is abundant where 
the trees are few but where there is a good timber 
stand the grass goes as the trees grow big. He 
finds that it takes five acres of fairly open land 
for each steer pastured. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., finds it entirely feasible to grow 
cattle and trees on the same land. He finds the 
company can make enough money from the cattle 
to pay for reforesting ordinary cut-over land; that 
four acres of land will support a steer for nine 
months of every year; that grazing doesn’t injure 
the seedlings, and that pasturage is good for ten 
to fifteen years before the trees begin to shade out 
the grass. 

Mr. Holroyd, agricultural and immigration agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, strongly 
advocated cattle raising in connection with forest 
growing. 

McGarvey Cline, of the Consolidated Naval Stores 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., discussed the pulp and pa- 
per industry. 

James Sinclair, purchasing agent of the Railroad 
Administration in southern territory, believed that 
something should be done to stimulate the growth 
of new timber. 

Research Council Coérdinates All Activities 

Dr. H. E. Howe, of the National Research Coun- 
cil, briefy outlined the plan and scope of that 
organization and its projects for forest research 
work. It now has in press a calendar of forest 
research activities which will show just what is 
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being done in every section. Another of the pro- 
jects in hand is a qualitative and quantitative 
study of the timber growth on southern cut-over 
lands, for which the Southern Pine Association 
will provide the immediate expenses. This includes 
a determination of the factors that help or hinder 
forest growth. It doesn’t duplicate the work of 
any other agency, but seeks to articulate and co- 
ordinate the several activities by research along 
fundamental lines. 

Dr. Peters called attention to the pending move- 
ments for establishment of forest experiment sta- 
tions in the South—one near Asheville, N. C., and 
another on the Federal forest in Florida. Both 
projects, he said, were very worthy of support and 
he hoped the members of the Congress would en- 
dorse them. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

President-elect Hardtner presided at Friday’s 
meeting and introduced Representative J. Y. San- 
ders, of Louisiana, during whose administration as 
governor, Louisiana’s first legislative program for 
conservation was adopted. Mr. Sanders said the 
credit for that achievement should go to Mr. 
Hardtner. He expressed the belief that the in- 
dustry could be perpetuated if the small, young 
trees were left in the forests to mature. 

Conservation Commissioner Wallace, of Alabama, 
here introduced the following resolution looking 
to better organization of the Congress, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That five committees be appointed to care 
for the following matters to come before the Congress, 
committees to consist of five members each: On legis- 
lation, finance, forest policy and publicity, the five 
chairmen to constitute an executive committee. 


Land Survey and Classification 


Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, then read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘Land Classification,’’ em- 
phasizing its importance and urged its expansion. 

E. Spraker, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., told how that company had classified 
its land for purposes of sale and described its 
methods of classification. 

Forester R. D. Forbes, of Louisiana, argued for 
classification. ‘‘ Official surveys should be made,’ 
he contended, ‘‘so that when a lumber company 
offers its land it can say: ‘Gentlemen, we have 
examined our land and it is of this or that nature, 
our tests having met the approval of State and 
Federal governments.’ ’’ 

Mr. Hardtner had a survey of his company’s 
lands made years ago, giving a record of each 
‘‘forty.’? It was proving invaluable, he said. 

B. T. Gallier, of the Buchanan interests in north 
Louisiana, said his company had large cut-over 
areas from which it was getting little or no return. 
The feeling was strong against fencing and it had 
not been attempted. He indicted the hog as the 
greatest enemy of the pine seedlings. 

Miss Caroline North, forestry chairman of the 
Louisiana Federation of Women’s Clubs, made an 
appeal for the preservation of a forest of longleaf 
southern pine in its virgin state. 

State Forester Cox, of Minnesota, was intro- 
duced and gave a brief but interesting account of 
the decline of Minnesota’s forests. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


One of the features of the afternoon session was 
a discussion of forestry as practiced in France, by 
Col. T. L. Woolsey, jr., of Asheville, N. C. Col. 
Woolsey served overseas with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), supervising the operations of an ‘‘out- 
fit?’ which helped to get out 42,000,000 feet of 
lumber from the French forests. He described in 
detail the great planted forests of maritime pine 
north of Bordeaux. The forestation of 1,600,000 
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acres cost about $10,000,000, including everything, 
and the tract is now conservatively valued at $486,- 
000,000. Under the forestry methods practiced it 
is perpetually renewed and yields handsome revenue 
both to owners and the State. 


Profit Will Induce Tree Growing 


Secretary-manager John E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, delivered another note- 
worthy talk. The great change in conditions he 
said, is already changing the viewpoint of practical 
lumbermen, Within the last five years southern 
pine stumpage has advanced in average value from 
$4 to $5 a thousand to $8, $9 and $10. The history 
of the industry shows that stumpage values never 
recede. So that the time has come when it should 
be possible to make forestry a commercial proposi- 
tion. ‘‘When the returns are such as to make it 


profitable to grow trees, they will be grown.’’? An 
interesting result of the association’s field work 
was the estimate that the natural growth of south- 
ern pine averaged five to six billion feet annually. 
He concluded with the assurance that the lumber- 
men are willing to codperate in the protection of 
young growth from fire and hogs, and in other 
practical conservation work. 

C. E. Van Camp, of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, brought assurances of 
that association’s desire to codperate both with 
Federal and State forestry departments. Its newly 
organized trade extension department is working 
to prevent waste of hardwood lumber by develop- 
ing uses for slabs and other low grade stock and 
testing the various hardwoods as to their suitability 
for various uses. He found occasion to enter a 
mild protest against the constant talk of exhaus- 


tion of hardwood timber, which tends, he suggested, 
to force prices up and also works hardship to lum- 
bermen because it is used to boost the sale of sub- 
stitutes. ‘‘As we view it,’’ he said, ‘‘there is not 
an immediate shortage in the southern territory.’’ 

R. C. Jones, State forester of Virginia, described 
the methods of forest fire protection employed in 
that State and told of the codperation given by 
various lumber and timber companies, which not 
only contributed to the general expense of the 
work but supplemented salaries in some instances 
as further aid to the service. 


To Organize Branch of American Society 
During the closing hours of the session, tentative 
organization of a branch of the American Society 


of Foresters was effected, the details to be com- 
pleted at a later meeting. 





EMPIRE STATE FORESTERS CONFER 


Forestry Policy Formulated and Adopted — Commercial and Recreational Values of the Forest Emphasized— 
Need for Educational Publicity Shown— Officers Elected 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The eighth annual 
meeting of the New York State Forestry Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Statler in this city Jan. 
28, with a business session in the morning, a pro- 
gram of addresses in the afternoon and in the even- 
ing motion pictures illustrative of forest condi- 
tions. The attendance was not as large as hoped 
for, but the meeting was important because of the 
enunciation of the association’s statement of policy 
and the various interesting talks and discussions. 

The committee on policy, which was appointed 
to draw up a statement forming a definite enuncia- 
tion as to the chief principles which the associa- 
tion believes should guide the development and 
practice of forestry in New York State, submitted 
its report, which was adopted after discussion and 
minor changes in phraseology and arrangement. 
The chairman of the policy committee was Prof. 
Ralph S. Hosmer, of Cornell University, the other 
members being as follows: Dean Hugh P. Baker, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse; 
C. R. Pettis, New York State Conservation Com- 
mission; Frank L. Moore, Empire State Forest 
Products’ Association; Dr. E. H. Hall, Association 
for the Protection of the Adirondacks; J. R. Sim- 
mons, secretary, New York State Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

Association’s Statement of Policy 

The statement of policy, as adopted, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. The New York State Forestry Association stands 
behind the principle that all the land within the State 
should be developed for the best use of the people of 
the State by means of agriculture, forestry or other 


mediums, according to the location and character of 
said land. 


2. It is the belief of the association that potential 
forest land should be devoted to the production of 
forests. 

3. That, inasmuch as adequate protection from 
forest fires is vital and necessary to the production of 
forests, fire protective work should be extended to in- 
clude all the forest lands of the State. 


. 4. That in order to achieve in a more effective way 

the production of suitable forests, — to the 
location of the different areas of forest land in- 
volved, a forest land survey should be extended over 
the entire State, looking toward a more accurate 
knowledge of what the State contains, and for the 
purpose of differentiating between agricultural land 
and forest land. 

5. That there should be a better knowledge on the 
art of the public of the aims and objects of —-- 
his information should be placed before the public 

thru various forms of publicity, including lectures and 
talks, forestry extension work of different kinds, the 
establishment and maintenance of demonstration areas, 
and the like; and in this form of activity the Forestry 
Association should take a more active part than it has 
taken in the past. 

6. That inasmuch as research is fundamental to the 
proper development of forestry, greater support should 
ro given to this branch of forestry work thruout the 

ate. 

7. That forest taxation laws should be based on the 
principle of a tax on the yield, payable at the time of 
the cutting of the forest crop. 

8. That in order to carry out more effectively the 
objects above stated there should be constructive legis- 
lation carrying funds sufficient therefor and also for 
(a) the reforestation of State owned land and (b) the 
reforestation of privately owned land thru State aid. 


Secretary-Treasurer Reviews Association’s Work 


The morning session was presided over by Dean 
Hugh P. Baker, in the absence of President Her- 
bert S. Carpenter. The report of Secretary-treas- 
urer J. R. Simmons reviewed the progress of for- 
estry association work in the State. He stated 
that the first association was started in 1885 at a 
meeting presided over by Theodore Roosevelt. This 
organization, lacking sufficient ‘support, died a 
natural death. The association was reéstablished in 
1913 and work is now being carried on in an ener- 
getic way. Since March, when a paid secretary 
was engaged, the membership had grown from 360 





to 520 and a special campaign is under way for 
further increase. 

Dean Baker said that the association is a com- 
mon meeting ground for all interests concerned in 
forest problems and that it has fully justified its 
existence. The secretary should be backed up in 
his work of adding to the membership and another 
year should see the association in a very different 
position financially. 

The members present united in a vote of thanks 
to the secretary for his efforts of the last year. 


Elects Officers and Executive Committee 


The election of officers for the coming year re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, New York. 

Vice presidents—Elihu Root, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
John G. Agar, Dr. George C. Atwood, Eugene S. Bruce, 
John R. Clancy, F. Ambrose Clark, Charles M. Dow, 
Jacob Hasslacher, Frank L. Moore, Eugene F. Perry, 





H. S. CARPENTER, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 
Retiring President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Edward N. Smith, Mrs. Walter 
W. Steele, J. S. Whipple, Cabot Ward, Herbert S. 
Carpenter, Albert B. Eastwood, George D. Pratt and 
Charles N, Chadwick. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. R. Simmons. 

Members of the present executive committee 
were reélected. 


Tells of Forest Service Work for the East 


The first address at the afternoon session was 
by E. E. Carter, representing the United States 
Forest Service, Col. H. 8. Graves, forester. The 
topic was: ‘*The Work of the Forest Service in 
the Eastern States.’’ 

Mr. Carter said he would like to make a slight 
variation in the title of his address, substituting 
the word ‘‘for’’ in place of the word ‘‘in,’’ for 
the forestry work was of great value to the East. 
He outlined the work of the service, saying that 
it concerned the acquisition of lands to be per- 
manently retained as national forests. Of such, 
about 400,000 acres were in the White Mountains 
and 1,250,000 acres in the Southern Appalachians. 
So much had been accomplished in turpentine pro- 
duction on the Florida coast that the example had 
spread to other States, which were now using the 
Government contract for turpentine leases. The 
Government forests are more than self supporting 
and have demonstrated the practicability of timber 


growing. The speaker discussed the growing short- 
age of hardwoods, referring to oak, hickory and 
ash as among the scarcest woods, and bound to be 
scarcer progressively until more are grown, and 
saying that to grow them fire protection is neces- 
sary. Southern pine depletion was also referred to. 
Mills are shutting down one by one and moving to 
California, Oregon and Idaho. The Forest Service 
is trying to push the dogma that timber must be 
grown locally. It is backing the work of associa- 
tions like this to warn the public of the serious 
economic situation in lumber. Work of the serv- 
ice is being concentrated in the South, as such 
States are backward in developing State forestry 
organizations. 

Secretary J. R. Simmons then gave an illustrated 
talk on ‘‘ Historic Trees of Massachusetts,’’ taking 
his audience from Boston across the State and show- 
ing pictures of many historic and stately trees, 
many of which antedated the settlements of 
white men in New England. He also spoke of the 
prominent part trees had played in history. 


Optimistic as to State Forestry Movement 


Dean Hugh P. Baker gave an address on ‘‘ The 
Forestry Movement in New York State,’’ show- 
ing the various ways by which forestry bene- 
fited the people of the State, not only in a direct 
financial way, but by affording recreation areas 
and thus promoting the health and moral wel- 
fare of the people. New York State, he said, 
leads in forestry, having the largest State forest 
and park, covering 1,800,000 acres. He expressed 
optimism as to the future of forestry in the 
State. It is time for the State to begin spending 
money putting forests on forest lands and for a 
survey to determine what lands should be for- 
ested and what devoted to agriculture. It is also 
time, he declared, for the people of the State to 
develop forests which would provide them with 
lumber at home, and not enrich far off sections. 


Deplores Public Carelessness of Its Forests 


Remarks of an interesting nature were then 
made by W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium 
Lumber Co. and large timber owner in the Adi- 
rondacks. He deplored the wholesale slaughter 
of young trees at Christmas time. These trees 
are picked up at a few cents apiece in the woods 
and sold for exorbitant prices in the cities. It 
took years to grow some of these fine symmetrical 
trees, which after the holidays are soon thrown 
away. He advocated a campaign of education by 
which boys and girls should be taught to plant 
trees rather than to destroy them. He also 
spoke of the disastrous effects wrought by ciga- 
rettes in the woods. Cigarettes burn until en- 
tirely consumed and are, therefore, more danger- 
ous than pipes or cigars. 


Present Views of Conservation Commission 


C. R. Pettis talked about the work of the New 
York State Conservation Commission and _ its 
plans for the division of the State into districts, 
to be put in charge of foresters, much as has 
been done with good results in agriculture thru 
county farm bureau agents. 

At the evening session an address was given 
by Conservation Commissioner George D. Pratt 
on ‘‘The Work of the New York State Conser- 
vation Commission.’’? It was illustrated by lan- 
tern slides and motion pictures showing Adi- 
rondack scenes. Fire protection methods were 
illustrated and many fine pietures of scenery and 
wild animals were shown. Discretion was urged 
in the killing of game, lest a few years would 
show an entire absence of some species of wild 
animals in this State. 
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WHOLESALERS DISCUSS MANY VITAL PROBLEMS 


President Reviews Work of Organization and Urges Co-operation — Trade Ethics, Arbitration and Transit 
Cars Receive Attention—Gain in Membership and Prestige Marks Year—Officers Elected 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 30.—The annual meeting 
of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, held 
today in this city, was full of ‘‘pep,’’ and about 
every member in attendance had his say on one 
or more of the subjects that came up for considera- 
tion. The attendance was larger than at the meet- 
ing a year ago, altho letters were received from 
Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York; the Turner, 
Dennis & Lowry Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Cooney, 
Eckstein & Co., New York; and Bloom & Stewart, 
Dayton, Ohio, expressing regret that illness of 
officers or members of the executive staffs made it 
impossible for any representative to attend the 
convention. About thirty-five firms were repre- 
sented from the membership. 

Members of the executive committee came in 
advance and held meetings for routine business last 
evening and this morning before the opening of the 
convention; some of the matters under considera- 
tion being put in shape for the approval or disap- 
proval of the members in convention. 


MORNING SESSION 


The convention opened in one of the large halls 
of the Sinton Hotel at 10:30 a.m. Minutes of last 
year’s convention, which had been written up by 
the late executive-secretary, W. L. Goodnow, were 
read and approved. In regard to action of the 
last meeting authorizing the incorporation of the 
association but referring the matter to the execu- 
tive committee, President Dwight Hinckley reported 
that on advice of the attorney of the association it 
had been decided not to incorporate because noth- 
ing would be gained thereby, while in some matters 
the association could act better as an association 
than as a corporation. 


President’s Address 


President Hinckley introduced his annual report 
with a reference to the growth of the association 
in members and in influence with the trade, in the 
following words: 

It is with feeling of pride that I address you today— 
pride and a great deal of pleasure in the fact that the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association has grown to 
almost double the membership enrolled at the last 
annual meeting and four times the number when it was 
organized. More than this, however, I take pleasure 
in knowing that this organization is becoming a factor 
in the lumber trade and its influence is felt throughout 
the lumber world and its members are looked upon 
with respect and confidence on account of their clean 
business methods and their support of this association 
which stands for everything that is honorable and right 
in business and is opposed to every form of sharp busi- 
ness practice. 

It has come to pass that it means something to 
belong to the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 
and stamps any firm that is a member as being worthy 
of confidence. There is no wholesaler so large or of 
such standing that he is not benefited by being a mem- 
ber of this organization. This is not only my opinion 
but it is evidenced by numbers of letters we have 
received from outsiders. It has always been my opinion 
that an association which endures must have a definite 
policy and the preamble of our constitution covers 
this policy of ours in a very able manner. 


Referring to the strictness with which the execu- 
tive committee has enforced the rules of ethics of 
the association, as set forth in the preamble to its 
constitution and by laws, Mr. Hinckley continued: 


It became necessary during the last year to drop two 
of our members from the roll of the association on ac- 
count of unmercantile conduct and failure to live up 
to our constitution. We did this with much regret, 
for two reasons: first, we did not like to reduce our 
membership and likewise our revenue, but principally 
on account of not being able to convince these men 
that their position was not proper and reflected dis- 
credit on themselves and the wholesalers in general. 


As giving force to the position of the associa- 
tion and to its platform of business ethics, Mr. 
Hinckley read the following letter from Findley M. 
Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, addressed to some whole- 
salers who had been invited to join the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association: 


When the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association was 
being started one of the officers of that association 
came to see the writer in reference to the methods our 
association had used in building up its present mem- 
bership of two-thirds of the dealers in the State. The 
writer pointed out to this man that nothing could 
be more disastrous for the association than an in- 
discriminate campaign for members. The organized 
retailers of Ohio have strength of numbers solely be- 
cause of their strength of conviction on certain ethical 
principles, and their strength in numbers is secondary 
to the influence they wield because of the ethical 
principles for which they stand. 

felt that the retailers of this territory had a very 
vital interest in the success of a responsible organiza- 
tion of the best legitimate wholesalers supplying this 
territory. A small and exclusive membership back of 
a membership insignia that stood for something would 
mean a great deal both to the wholesalers privileged 
to use it, and to their customers. 

I am glad to note that that is the policy the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association has been following, and 








hence it is properly a distinction and an honor to be 
invited to affiliate with that organization. I am 
advised that your firm has been thus honored, and I 
have been asked to inform you that the members of 
our association are placing a great deal of confidence 
in the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association and the 
shippers who are privileged to use its service and 


insignia. 
Favors Arbitration 


President Hinckley further emphasized the policy 
of the association in favor of arbitration of trade 
disputes as follows: 


The fact that we have shown ourselves ready and 
willing to acknowledge our responsibilities and live up 
to them has had its effect on our trade and they are 
more willing than formerly to live up to their obliga- 
tions with us and are inclined to do the square thing. 

We have kept hammering on the arbitration idea 
until it is generally conceded that arbitration is the 
only right way to settle business disputes. It is fair, 
the decision is generally right, it is less expensive 
than a law suit and generally leaves the parties to the 
dispute friends, whereas litigation generally makes 
enemies. 

We have been working to get the retail associations 
to join with us and adopt some rules for their mem- 
bers which would make arbitration compulsory. 

At the recent convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers a resolution was adopted avow- 
ing their belief in the principle of arbitration but we 
were unable to get them to go far enough and force 
their members to arbitrate business differences. 
Tho we failed to accomplish all we were striving 
for, I feel we are bringing the retailers to our way of 
thinking and in a short time we will be able to get 
them entirely sold on the arbitration idea. 


On the subjects of transit cars and reconsign- 
ment he reported: 


In the early part of 1919 there was a good deal of 
talk against transit cars, all kinds of crimes being 
charged against them; so the association thought we 





DWIGHT HINCKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Reélected President 


would attempt to find out just what the retailers 
thought of this method of marketing lumber. We sent 
out a questionnaire asking whether or not they bought 
transit cars and if they would favor doing away with 
them. Practically all who answered said they bought 
them and about 90 percent were in favor of them. 
When the Railroad Administration issued a ruling 
which assessed a penalty of $10 per day storage charge 
on lumber held for reconsignment, | Nags president made 
a trip to Washington to attend the hearing on this 
subject before the Railroad Administration and pro- 
tested against the ruling on the ground of discrimina- 
tion. Before taking this action, we wrote each member 
for his opinion as to what action we, as an association 
should take, with the above result. We attempted to 
convince those in authority if a charge for car deten- 
tion was proper it should cover all cars detained for 
any purpose, whether for loading, reconsignment or un- 
loading; and that it was manifestly unfair to put the 
charge on cars held for reconsignment unless they 
put the same charge on cars held for other purposes. 
We were unable, however, to convince them of the 
justice of our contention and the charge is still on. 


President Hinckley took occasion to criticise 
members who have been slow in making their mar- 
ket reports, and put it on the ground that they 
are not getting all out of the association that it 
is possible for them to secure from the service 
offered. He said: 


One of our greatest problems is to get our members 
to reply to our requests for information. Take our 
market report for instance; anyone who has paid any 
attention to this at all must have recognized its value. 
It is worth, in my opinion, five times the dues to the 
association, and yet it is with extreme difficulty that 
we are able to get the information from our members 
with which to compile it. We do not get an average 
of over 50 percent of replies. Of course this cuts down 
the value of the report. We should, to get the benefit 
from it, all report each week. It does not take five 
minutes to get up the information so it is no great 


burden we are asking you to assume. Won’t you 
please see that your information goes to us each 
Saturday this year? 

It is also necessary to report each sale and actual 
price at which each item was sold. For instance, if 
you sell a car of 6-inch No. 2 flooring at $50 and an- 
other at $49 both should be reported. No matter how 
high or how low a sale is made, report it at actual 
selling price. Do not put down what you are asking 
—— you think an item is worth but actual sales 
only. 

There has been a question in the minds of one or 
two of our members as to the legality of our issuing 
such a report but we are informed by counsel as long 
as the report is made up from actual sales it is per- 
fectly legal, so you see the importance of giving us 
authentic information. 

President Hinckley, in discussion of the finances 
of the association called attention to the fact that 
while it had been necessary to draw on the guar- 
anty subscriptions last year to a certain extent, 
yet the membership has increased to such a num- 
ber that fifteen more members are all that are 
needed now to make the income from fees meet 
the budget for the year, but he recommended the 
continuance of last year’s plan of a subscription 
guaranty fund. 

Referring to the attitude of some manufactur- 
ers and retailers toward the wholesale lumber inter- 
ests, and to the necessity of the wholesaler con- 
tinuing to demand full trade recognition, Mr. 
Hinckley said: 

There has been a good deal of talk in the past and 
particularly during the last few years about some 
manufacturers and some retailers being opposed to the 
wholesaler and that they are working for his elimi- 
nation. I believe this opinion is unfounded at least 
with the*great majority of both manufacturers and 
retailers. I believe most of these men recognize the 
importance and the usefulness of the responsible 
wholesaler and are very friendly to him. There may 
be some who are not. Let us so conduct ourselves and 
our business that we will be above criticism and try 
to win over those that are opposed to us by showing 
them that we are a necessary factor in the lumber 
business and working for the betterment of the in- 
dustry. A policy of conciliation can not always be 
followed as there may be honest differences of opinion 
which can not be reconciled; in such cases of course 
the wholesaler must battle to protect his own interests. 
But by pursuing a policy of correct business methods 
and square dealing with both manufacturers and re- 
tailers these differences will gradually become less fre- 
quent and will finally disappear altogether. 

I wish to make another recommendation to you in 
reference to a credit department. I believe the best 
credit information is to be obtained from the people 
who are actually doing business with the customer. 
We have a plan by which I believe we can have a 
wonderful credit department but to do this and make 
it successful each must contribute his share of the 
information on which the credit system will be based. 
I will submit this for your consideration and hope you 
will decide to have the association go ahead with this 
work. It will cost nothing in money but will require 
some effort on the part of each member. If you are 
not willing to do your share, vote against it as we 
do not want to go ahead unless success is assured. 

President Hinckley paid a fine tribute to the 
character and services of W. L. Goodnow, late 
executive secretary of the association, who died last 
year, and announced that more than two thousand 
dollars had been subscribed by the membership for 
the benefit of the widow. He urged upon the mem- 
bers the need for fullest codperation with the 
new secretary, A. L. Behymer. He said the trade 
is starting a new year with conditions different 
from any heretofore encountered and that no one 
can hazard a guess as to what is in the future. If 
there ever was a time when men in the same line 
of business should counsel together and work for 
the best interest of all, it is now, he said. 


Secretary’s Report 


The report of Executive-secretary A. L. Behy- 
mer, as he stated, necessarily was made up from 
the records of the office, as he did not take charge 
until Jan. 1, 1920, and no preparation for the re- 
port had been made by his predecessor, who had 
been ill for some weeks before his death, Nov. 4, 
since which time the work of the headquarters office 
had been carried on by the office assistant, Miss 
Florence White, under the personal direction of 
President Hinckley. His report dealt with the work 
of the executive offices in compiling the market 
reports and the sending out of trade information 
gathered from various other sources. He referred 
specially to information sent out regularly regard- 
ing large construction projects contemplated in 
many large cities as offering new trade opportu- 
nities. 

He reported twenty new members, a net gain of 
fifteen for the year and a total membership Jan. 30 
of fifty-nine firms, representing a much larger indi- 
vidual membership. 

Referring to the proposed early return of the 
railroads to private management and the prob- 
ability that efforts would be made to secure a sub- 
stantial increase of freight rates, he suggested that 
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in such a contingency it would of course be to the 
interest of all branches of the lumber industry to 
endeavor to prevent any legislation or order issuing, 
which would cause lumber to bear more than its pro- 
portionate share of the increase. 


Arbitration Works Satisfactorily. 


Reporting the results of the arbitration depart- 
ment of the service of the association, Mr. Behy- 
mer said: 

Six disputes affecting members of the association 
were arbitrated within the year and four others were 
adjusted through the medium of the association with- 
out resort to arbitration. 


Of the cases submitted to arbitration, four were 
between members of the association and retail lumber 
dealers, one between a manufacturer and a member of 


the association, and one between members of the 
association. In the controversy between the manu- 
facturer and our member the arbitration committee 
consisted of members of this association, and the find- 
ing was in favor of the manufacturer. Of the cases 
between our members and retail dealers, two were 
decided in favor of our members and two against them. 

Mention is made of these decisions and attention 
particularly called to those adverse to our members 
involved in order to demonstrate that the arbitration 
committees are utterly impartial in their review of the 
points at issue; that our members are as likely as 
not to be adjudged at fault; and that they must abide 
by the decision of the committee. 

The principle of arbitration is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the association and is growing in 
favor in all lines of business. This and the principle 
of business integrity, which we maintain and support, 
have placed our association and its membership in a 
most favorable light with both retailers and manu- 
facturers. 


The report of the executive-secretary closed with 
the following recommendations: 


We wish to urge upon all members, the importance 
of their sending promptly and regularly each week, 
their report of sales and prices, in order that our 
weekly market report, which is based thereon, will be 
as representative and complete as possible. Many 
have been lax in this respect and for reasons best 
known to themselves. If the report is to be of the 
greatest value, all members must coéperate consistently. 
It is hoped that each member will keep this matter 
in mind and be governed accordingly, and that it will 
not be necessary to send reminders to get results. 

The necessity of further increasing the membership 
to at least one hundred members is apparent, not 
only to render the organization self sustaining from 
the standpoint of revenue, but to increase its influence 
and efficiency. The larger the membership the more 
potent its efforts will be along all lines, and the greater 
the influence it will exert witb organizations of manu- 
facturers and retailers respectively. It is suggested 
that at least one other membership campaign be insti- 
tuted shortly and conducted along the lines of the 
one recently in operation. It ought not to be difficult 
to prepare a select, eligible list of fifty or more firms, 
who have not as yet been approached. 

It is believed that we should coéperate closely with 
the Railroad Administration, so far as the transporta- 
tion branch is concerned in every way possible. For 
instance, it would be beneficial to furnish each regional 
director in the territory affected by the operations of 
this association with a list of our members and the 
request that all questions affecting any of them be 
referred promptly to the association headquarters, if 
necessary, to safeguard their interests in any way. It 
is our intention to take action along this line. 


On motion of G. N. Comfort, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a vote of thanks was given Miss Florence White, 
assistant to the executive-secretary, for the thoro 
way in which she had looked after the busi- 
ness of the executive offices during the last illness 
of Mr. Goodnow, and following his death until the 
installation of the new executive-secretary. While 
this was being done by President Hinckley the 
members paid Miss White the fine compliment of 
rising and standing. 

W. L. Whitacre, treasurer, reported association 
finances in good shape, with a balance of a few 
hundred dollars carried forward into the new year. 
It was reported that the executive committee had 
authorized an increase of $1,300 in this year’s 
budget and that until the membership has been in- 
creased by what are in prospect it was recommended 
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that the indicated deficit be covered by subscrip- 
tions as was done last year. 

Louis Germain, of Pittsburgh, Pa., objected to 
the proposal for a guaranty and suggested that 
whatever deficit occurred should be borne by all 
members pro rata and not by a volunteer few, as 
all benefited by the service of the association. J. H. 
Peterson, of Toledo, Ohio, countered this sugges- 
tion with the statement that as the new members 
have come into the association on a flat $100 fee 
it would not be fair to surprise them right off the 
reel with an assessment; that he thought it best to 
provide for any possible deficit by a subscription 
guaranty by old members, with opportunity for 
any new members who felt disposed to join in the 
guaranty. 

Sentiment of the meeting was practically unani- 
mous for the guaranty instead of the assessment, 
and when the list for subscriptions was placed on 
the table more than twenty names had been secured 
before the noon adjournment, each pledged for 
$100. This was later increased to something like 
thirty, and suggestions were made that the execu- 
tive committee could safely expand the budget for 
the year, if such should in its opinion become best 
for the interests of the association service. 

Report of the membership committee was sub- 
mitted by G. N. Comfort. He said that of thirty- 
five applications received during the last year and 
up to the present time this year, but three had been 
rejected. He suggested that in order to facilitate 
the work of the committee in securing information 
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concerning applicants for membership the rules be 
changed so that the names should be sent to all 
members for private reports. 

M. Krauss, of New Orleans, La., thought it best 
to leave this responsibility with the committee, but 
that the policy of the association toward new mem- 
bers be made more liberal. He was supported in 
this by Louis Germain, who said that while he be- 
lieved in a code of ethics for the association he 
urged more liberality in its interpretation; that 
all applicants be taken in upon their subscription 
to the code of ethics of the association and that 
they be penalized should they violate the provisions 
of the code, and not for what they may have done 
some time in the distant past. 

The rule of the association that all applicants 
shall be investigated before their admission was 
supported by A. P. Conklin, of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Ben L. Stephens, of Toledo, Ohio, and by Messrs. 
Peterson and Whitacre, who urged that there should 
be no departure from the original policy of the 
association, and upon which it had been brought 
to its present standing in the lumber trade. J. J. 
O’Neill, of Cincinnati, gave additional emphasis to 
these arguments by the declaration that there is no 
call for the association to set itself up as a reforma- 
tory that should take in violators of trade ethics 
and reform them, and that to make any change in 
the rule of the association would be to undo the 
work of three years that had been given to build- 
ing up the association by the admission of only 
those who are a credit to the wholesale trade. 

Mr. Krauss then moved the naming of a com- 
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mittee to redraft the section of the association’s 
constitution in regard to membership, and liberalize 
the agreement to which members must subscribe, 
but Mr. Whitacre interjected a substitute which 
prevailed, to the effect that the membership com- 
mittee be instructed that as a result of the discus- 
sion that had taken place it is the sense of the 
membership of the associatiou that every applicant 
for membership must come with a clean record as 
outlined by the code of ethics of the association. 
This amounts to a reaffirmation of the original 
policy of the association. 

Before adjournment of the morning session a 
rising vote of thanks was given President Hinckley 
for the personal attention, often at the sacrifice of 
time belonging to his own business, that he gave 
to the details of the association service because of 
the illness and death of the former executive-sec- 


retary. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with the report of 
Mr. Hinckley as chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, which disclosed that for the coming year 
the executive committee had provided for a con- 
tinuance of the advertising fund with an increase 
to $900. This was criticised by H. G. Irwin, of 
the Erie Lumber Co., Erie, Pa., as a wholly inade- 
quate sum for such a purpose, and he moved the 
increase of the budget allowance for advertising to 
$1,800, saying that the association never before 
had such an opportunity to spend money for trade 
propaganda, and that there is no better way to 
spend it than in advertising. There was general 
agreement with Mr. Irwin’s point and after full 
discussion it was voted to give the advertising com- 
mittee authority to secure estimates of the best 
way to spend the money so as to reach the mills and 
retailers, and to act accordingly. 

J. J. O'Neill, for the committee on transporta- 
tion, reported that all he had to say was incor- 
porated in the report of the executive-secretary. 

M. Krauss, for the committee on inspection, said 
he had had a conference with Secretary Rhodes, 
of the Southern Pine Association, who had promised 
to take up the matter of inspection and see what 
could be done to make the inspection rules of his 
association more attractive to wholesalers. 


Trade Ethics Discussed 

Mr. Whitacre, for the committee on trade ethics, 
reported that he had given considerable time to the 
subject, and as a result of inquiries had ascer- 
tained that there is a proposition for a conference 
of retail lumber organizations of Ohio, New York, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan, on the subject of a code of ethics, and he 
suggested that the executive secretary of the Yel- 
low Pine Wholesalers’ Association take up the 
matter at once with the secretaries of the retail 
associations of the States named with a view to 
bringing together the trade ethics committees of 
the various associations in which the trade ethics 
committee of the wholesalers might participate. 
A motion to that effect prevailed. 


Will Establish Credit Rating Department 

President Hinckley then brought before the con- 
vention his recommendation, which had been ap- 
proved by the executive committee, for the estab- 
lishment of a credit rating department of the 
association. He urged that it would not entail any 
expense on the part of the membership, but that 
it would be necessary, for the success of the move- 
ment, that every member pledge himself to fill 
promptly the report cards sent him and return 
them at once to the headquarters of the associa- 
tion. He expressed confidence that the department 
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could be made of great value to the members, but 
said it would be useless to start it unless the mem- 
bers give it their support. Mr. Whitacre supported 
the position of the president and urged the estab- 
lishment of the department as a needed adjunct to 
the service of the association. 

There was unanimous agreement of the members 
on the value of such a service, and they voted in 
a body to give it every possible support. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Comfort the matter was referred to the 
executive committee with power to act. 

Under the topie of unfinished business discus- 
sion was projected of the proposed uniform order 
blank, amended and adopted by the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers at its Dayton (Ohio) 
convention, but it became apparent early in the 
discussion that the members of this association 
did not approve of it in its present form and on 
information from Mr. Stephens, Toledo, that it was 
understood that it was to receive further considera- 
tion from the retailers, the whole subject was laid 
on the table. 

In announcing a change of speakers for the meet- 
ing and banquet, a letter from Hon. Joseph E. 
Davies, counsel for the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors, was read, regretting 
that business matters of utmost importance arising 
at the last hour prevented him from fulfilling his 
promise to come to Cincinnati. It had been put 
on the program that Mr. Davies would be one of the 
speakers at the banquet. It also was necessary to 
provide an afternoon speaker in place of Dr. Wil- 
son Compton, secretary-manager National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who could not attend, 
and arrangement was made with Charles W. Du- 
puis, president of the Citizens National Bank of 
Cincinnati, who had been scheduled also as one of 
the banquet talkers, to deliver his address in the 
afternoon. This left only Judge Roland G. Bag- 
gott, of Dayton, Ohio, for the evening talker. 


In his letter of regret, Mr. Davies wrote: 


I hope that there is in the wholesale lumber industry 
men of vision enough and strength enough, to put up 
a national organization that will preserve the status of 
the wholesaler in these times when conditions are 
changing so rapidly. 

The wholesaler is vital to the competitive order and 
the competitive order is vital for our form of govern- 
ment. There are forces constantly decrying the use- 
fulness of the wholesaler. This propaganda should be 
actively and vigorously combated by the wholesalers 
themselves, and they can do it only by organizing under 
a national organization. 


Talk on Prices and Credits 


Routine business then was suspended to hear the 
address of Mr. Dupuis, whose subjest was ‘‘ Prices 
and Credits.’’ Prices he defined as the value of 
things or commodities expressed in terms of money. 
It is an established fact that as the supply of gold 
increases the prices of commodities advance. The 

converse also is equally true, but with the relative 
’ decrease of late in the supply of gold this has not 
happened because the country has been using as a 
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substitute for gold eredits of manifold kinds. 
These began with the first $500,000,000 loan to 
England, which it was stipulated must be spent in 
this country and consequently remain here. Then 
it was spent freely, as were additional millions 
here, all for products of this country, which were 
taken out of the country, reducing the supplies of 
goods here, affording additional incentive for 
higher prices. Then Uncle Sam got into the war 
and joined the spenders of the world, and he proved 
to be the greatest spender of all. Credits were ex- 
panded, prices were run up, and inflation increased 
with each issue of Liberty bonds. The fact is, he 
said, that most of the $25,000,000,000 secured 


through the loans was spent in running up prices. 

Credit, he said, is purchasing power, and the ex- 
pansion of that power by more than $25,000,000,000 
furnished the means for competitive buying, in 
which Uncle Sam himself participated, so that 
prices went up beyond anything ever before known. 
It is notorious that production did not keep pace 
with the expansion of credits, altho wages went up 
with other prices. Consequently commodities be- 
came scarcer but credits kept expanding, and nat- 
urally prices kept going higher. 

Now, having gotten the speculative element in 
the stock market well in hand thru advance of the 
discount rates the Federal Reserve Board is carry- 
ing its campaign of deflation into the commodities 
markets, and, the speaker declared, as that prog- 
resses prices inevitably will fall, just as the mar- 
ket prices for stocks declined. The Reserve Board 
already has advanced the commercial rate to 6 
percent, and has given warning that if that does 
not prove effective 7 and even 8 percent may be en- 
forced. Higher loan rates are bound to reduce the 
amount of active capital in business, and a con- 
traction of operations will follow. With deflation 
of credits, and lower commodity prices must event- 
ually come lower wages, and thus it is hoped to 
bring the country back to more normal business 
conditions. It is the wise business man and labor 
leader who foresees what is coming and acts ac- 
cordingly. The speaker predicted that within a few 
months, perhaps only a few wecks, the downward 
trend will become observable. When a few men 
have been laid off in the factories, then if not be- 
fore those who are left in their positions will realize 
that they must work harder and produce more in 
order to hold their jobs, and then may be expected 
to begin the regeneration of labor. 


Officers Elected 
The election resulted as follows: 
President—Dwight Hinckley (reélected). 


Vice president—J. H. Peterson, general manager 
D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Secretary—A. P. Conklin, Indianapolis, Ind. (re- 
élected). 

Treasurer—W. L. 
(reélected). 

Executive committee—E. P. Flowers, president E. P. 
Flowers Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., for unexpired 
term of John R. Gobey, Columbus, Ohio, with one year 
to serve; and for the 2-year terms, M. Krauss, New 
Orleans; J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala., and F. W. 
Duttweiler, Toledo, Ohio, were reélected. 

Executive-secretary—A. L. Behymer (reélected). 

Mr. Hinckley protested against his reélection, 
saying it would be best for the association to have 
a change, and avoid the charge that the association 
was in the hands of a faction, but the members 
would not listen and when Vice President Stephens 
put the question all members joined in a rising 
vote for reélection. Mr. Stephens declined reélec- 
tion and himself presented the name of Mr. Peter- 
son. Mr. Hinckley’s protest against his reélection 
started other members to declining reélection, 
without effect except in the case of Mr. Stephens, 
but resulted in the adoption of a resolution in- 
structing the executive-secretary to prepare a 
change in the section of the constitution covering 
elections, so that there shall be nominating com- 
mittees and the posting of the names of candi- 
dates or nominees at least thirty days before the 
annual meeting. 

Trade Conditions and Outlook 

The remainder of the afternoon session until 
5:30 o’clock, was given to a round table on trade 
conditions and market outlook. It was partici- 
pated in by E. P. Flowers, Montgomery, Ala.; M. 
Krauss, New Orleans, La.; J. R. Thames, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Louis Germain, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. 
Earle Griffin, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. H. Peterson, 
Toledo, Ohio; H. G. Irwin, Erie, Pa.; Lee E. Glass, 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio, 


Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio 


“and President Hinckley. There was full agreement 


that the scarcity of stocks at this time prevented 
any immediate reduction of prices, with many pre- 
dicting that prices likely will go higher before 
the turn in the tide sets in, but none placed the 
distant limit for the change later than midsummer 
and a few expressed their belief that the downward 
movement would begin within thirty or sixty days. 

Mr. Krauss said that while present stocks and 
demand encouraged a bullish market and prices 
might go higher, he has noticed an uneasy feeling 
that indicated to him that the runaway prices would 
be checked and that there would be a halting period 
within six months, 

Mr. Flowers gave it as his opinion that still 
higher prices will be experienced this spring, in 
fact, he had been advised of another advance since 
he had left Montgomery for Cincinnati; yet he did 
not look for them to continue longer than three to 
five months. 

Mr. Germain urged extreme caution, saying there 
is no questioning the fact that the market is too 
high; that there is too much use of credit and that 
while the market is likely to go still higher for a 
few weeks every one should be careful about his 
commitments. 


Mr. Giffen said he believed the trade would see 
the peak of prices before May 1, and it might be 
before the middle of February, but to insure it so 
early weather conditions were important; good 
weather would go far to increase production, and 
with the export market not open fully there must 
come a lower domestic market. 

Mr. Glass predicted higher prices until after 
midsummer, saying, in his opinion, the upper grades 
will sell from $10 to $15 higher and that the lower 
grades will sell $5 higher. 

President Hinckley, called on by the members 
for his opinion, said he thought the latest advances 
of the market were due to the momentum with 
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which prices have been moving and that it is not 
sufficient to carry the market much further. 


With a final appeal to the members to be prompt 
with their weekly market reports he declared the 
convention adjourned for the evening banquet. 
This was addressed by Judge Roland G. Baggott, 
who took for his subject, ‘‘Why Girls Leave 
Home,’’ telling of experiences gathered as presid- 
ing judge in the Juvenile Court of Dayton, Ohio, 
abhorring the barrenness of the home lives of so 
many young people, assailing the unchristian spirit 
that dominated many reforms and reformers, and 
making general attack on the falsely constructed 
laws and regulations with which humanity is sought 
to be regulated by the extremists of the present 
day. His talk was interspersed with forceful anec- 
dotes and humorous comments on the foibles of men 
and women, and with trenchant criticism of the 
tendency of the times. 

There was a short meeting of the executive com- 
mittee after the banquet to finish routine that 
had carried over from the session the previous 
evening, and so that out of town members of the 
committee need not be held over the next day. 





NEW SOUTHERN PINE WHOLESALER 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 2.—Offices of the Bald- 
win Lumber Co. (Inc.), were opened here today in 
the Atlantic National Bank Building. This is a 
new wholesale yellow pine concern which starts out 
with a capital of $100,000 under auspicious condi- 
tions. Roy D. Fisk is vice president and general 
manager, having resigned as assistant secretary of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 

The company is named for its secretary and 
treasurer, Roland D. Baldwin, son of W. D. Bald- 
win, who is chairman of the board of directors of 
the Otis Elevator Co., of New York. The vounger 
Baldwin, who spent much of last year in Florida 
convalescing from injuries received with the 
Marines in the Argonne, decided that Jacksonville 
was just the spot where he wanted to go into busi- 
ness. The result was the formation of the Baldwin 
Lumber Co. with John D. Baker, of Baker & 
Holmes, wholesale groceries and building materials, 
and long a warm friend of the Baldwin family, as 
president. The elder Baldwin is a director in the 
Baldwin Lumber Co. 

Mr. Fisk’s broad experience in the lumber in- 
dustry recommended him for the position of gen- 
eral manager and he was also elected vice presi- 
dent of the company. The company will specialize 
in the handling of dressed stock, dimension, tim- 
bers, shingles and lath. 





EvEeR HEAR @ horse bark? Probably not—yet 
the Boston Transcript quotes a rural sign board 
reading thus: ‘‘It is forbidden to tie horses to 
trees, as they bark, and thus destroy the trees.’’ 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MILLMEN MEET 


See Many Problems in Prospect—Act on Labor Question — Favor Aid to 
Small Colleges— Urge Amendment of Anti-Trust Laws 





MILWAUKEE, WISs., Feb. 2.—The annual meeting 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, after an interesting two-day 
discussion on matters relative to logging, milling 
and the merchandising of its members’ products 
came to a close here last Friday. The following 
officers were elected: 

President—M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis. 

Vice president—-M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Treasurer—George E, Foster, Mellen, Wis. 

Directors—George N. Harder, Rib Lake, Wis.; R. B. 
Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; W. B. Clubine, Park Falls, 
Wis.; KE. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; C. C. Collins, 
Rhinelander, Wis., and John A. Defaut, Chicago. 


The following chairmen were named: Bureau of 
grades, Ray E. McQuillan, Antigo, Wis.; bureau 
of statistics and educational information, Al Klass, 
Oconto; traffic and legislative, A. L. Osborn, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

The first day’s proceedings were reported in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and when the manufacturers met on Friday the 
first matter taken up was a report of the work of 
the bureau of promotion made by M. P. McCul- 
lough, the chairman. The bureau has as its work 
the association advertising and that of the birch 
and hemlock bureaus. Last year $53,000 was spent 
for advertising purposes and Mr. McCullough said 
that those in charge of the work thought double 
that sum should be spent in 1920, so successful had 
been promotional work in building up the busi- 
ness of the members. ‘‘Old Faithful’? Hemlock 
and ‘‘Beautiful Birch’’ are better known today 
than ever before due to successful advertising and 
Mr. McCullough said results had far exceeded ex- 
pectations. He told of the different methods of 
advertising used and the various mediums in 
which the advertising was placed. 


Report of Traffic Work 


A. L. Osborn, chairman of the traffic and legis- 
lative committee, first read the report of Traffic 
Manager I. M. Ducker, who is seriously ill at the 
hospital in Oshkosh, and then spoke at some length 
on traflic conditions that must be met when the 
railroads arc turned back to private ownership. 
The report of Mr. Ducker gave details of various 
traffic subjects that are of most interest to the 
hemlock and hardwood manufacturers, the most im- 
portant being the Illinois classification case. 

Mr. Osborn in resuming the discussion told the 
manufacturers that they would surely face the 
worst car shortage they ever had and also an in- 
evitable increase of rates when the railroads are 
returned to their owners. It is up to the lumber 
industry to prepare itself intelligently to place 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, when 
the railroads are returned, data that will safeguard 
lumber and lumber products in the revision of 
rates. He commended the work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Washing- 
ton relative to traffic work and said that the asso- 
ciation contribution to the National was well spent, 
if traffic work alone was the accomplishment. He 
believed that Congress would not put an anti-strike 
clause in any railroad legislation, and that such 
action was proper because the railroad employees 
had the right to strike. The greatest need of labor 
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he said was to rid itself of radical leadership and 
go along in a constructive instead of a destructive 
way. 

Later in the session and also in the afternoon 
session a long discussion ensued on the labor situa- 
tion in the woods and at the mills and it was 
brought out that most of the labor in the lumber 
industry in the North is satisfied with its wages, 
the highest ever paid for woods and mill workers, 
but that radicals are busy seeking to cause unrest. 
Following the discussion a resolution was passed 
in favor of the 10-hour day, the open shop, good 
working conditions and fair wages. 

A very illuminating discussion was led by R. B. 
Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., who told the manu- 
facturers some of the intricate matters relative 
to making their returns under the revenue act, 
explaining in detail some of the points that were 


_ passed upon in the recent conference in Washing- 


ton between representatives of the lumber industry 
and experts of the department of internal revenue. 
Mr. Goodman discussed production cost, inventory 
for the first year, inventory for the second year, 
cost of sales, overhead, gross income and net in- 
come, 


College Presidents Speak 


Indicating how lumbermen are awakening to 
the danger of socialistic propaganda that is being 
taught by some college professors, a part of the 
Friday afternoon program was taken up with the 
work of the colleges of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
a drive being made for funds to help eight of the 
smaller institutions that are doing their utmost to 
combat bolshevism. The discussion was opened by 
Harry S. Dewey, of Chicago, who read a communi- 
cation from Edward Hines stressing the need of 
lumbermen giving financial help to the smaller col- 
leges. Able talks were made by President New- 
man of Marquette University of Milwaukee and 
President Houten of Carroll College, Waukesha, 
who spoke straight from the shoulder on how at- 
tempts are being made to undermine our educa- 
tional institutions by bolshevistic propaganda. 
President Newman said that business men must 
agree to help the small institutions of learning of 
our country if it is to endure. He declared that 
there are 4,000 educators in our higher institu- 
tions of learning that are teaching bolshevism or 
other socialistic doctrines. He said that it was 
not only the duty of the colleges but of the high 
schools to teach morality, and that at Marquette 
University, which has 3,000 students, every single 
one of them must take the course on moral teach- 
ings. ‘‘Morality must be taught in all our insti- 
tutions to stem the tide,’’ he declared, ‘‘or the 
country will face a still more serious situation than 
it does today on account of red doctrines. And 
let me say right here, don’t you men believe that all 
the bolshevist, red or I. W. W. leaders are ignorant 
foreigners, because it is not true. Most of them 
are American born.’’ He named seven or eight of 
the men who are in the fore front of radical propa- 
ganda, and said that every one was American born. 


Build Fine Sense of Ideals 


President Houten said that it was in the smaller 
universities where character, morals and a fine 
sense of ideals are molded. He declared the na- 
tion is on the brink of turmoil and that unless the 
business men stand by the colleges and universi- 
ties that are combating such teachings, all the peo- 
ple will go down in the abyss together. A motion 
was made by R. B. Goodman that each member of 
the association contribute one-half cent on annual 
shipments toward an Americanization campaign 
in Wisconsin and the Upper Penninsula of Michi- 
gan, the sum collected to go to the eight smaller 
universities. At the banquet Friday evening at 
the Hotel Pfister, talks were also given on the bol- 
shevistic danger to our nation and it was explained 
in detail by one of the speakers just what was 
going on in the city of Milwaukee alone, in the 
spread of red doctrines. 

A resolution prepared by J. J. Lingle, of West- 
boro, which was a tribute to George N. Harder for 
his fine work for the association during the two 
years he was president, was passed. 


Want Famous Law Changed 


After an explanation that the interest of busi- 
ness could be best served if the Sherman antitrust 
act could be so amended that combinations which 
are not injurious to the public will be permitted to 
operate and that labor and farmers should not be 
especially exempted as under the Clayton act, Mr. 
Osborn offered the following resolution which was 
adopted: 
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WHEREAS, first, for years it has been conceded that 
the laborer in his contention with the employer has a 
right in concert to quit work ; and 

Second, kindness of sentiment for labor has led to 
amendments of the Federal antitrust acts to legalize 
and facilitate strikes ; and 

Third, the Constitution guarantees to all persons, 
whether inside or outside of labor unions, the right to 
work free of dictation or interference and to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor; and 

Fourth, the right to work as one chooses and the 
safety and comfort of those outside the membership of 
organized labor have been and are imperiled by the 
unrestrained right to strike; and the unrestrained 
power of organized labor now threatens to become com- 
— with and superior to the power of the nation; 
ané 

Fifth, the inherent and natural right to quit work 
has been and threatens more and more to be abused 
by organized labor, threatening the comfort, health 
and life of the people; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the revision 
-“ the antitrust laws and the passage of laws as fol- 
ows: 

First, to repeal all laws conferring privileges upon 
special classes. 

Second, that all classes of citizens be made in fact 
equal before the law. 

Third, that the law prohibit all combinations in re- 
— of trade which are clearly opposed to the public 
good. 

Fourth, that the law recognize that while certain 
combinations may not be injurious to the entire public 
they may be injurious to individuals whose rights 
should be respected and that therefore every combina- 
tion, voluntary or otherwise, shall adequately make 
itself financially responsible for the acts of its officers 
and agents and place itself where it may be made 
legally liable for its acts. 

Fifth, that there may be made effective in law the 
principles of arbitration. 


Report of Statistical Bureau 


The report of the bureau of statistics and edu- 
cational information was presented by its chair- 
man, Al Klass, of Oconto, Wis. The showing on 
cut and shipments in December, 1919 and 1918, 
all firms reporting, was as follows: 








Cut, M feet Shipped, M feet 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

PIOMIGEK: 6c 5es5nv-o 6 21,342 17,767 28,386 24,515 
ee : 398 209 1,116 1,082 
Basswood 3,183 2,312 4,048 4,582 
Beech 38 69 122 183 
Birch : 5,833 5,586 13,081 8,148 
RON, secs 1,594 1,379 2,798 2,033 
Maple 8,920 7,696 13,776 10,644 
Re ree 311 285 336 193 
i eee 4,542 2,584 3,838 2,736 
All hardwoods....... 24,819 20,147 39,115 29,540 
UA? rr 46,161 37,914 67,501 54,055 


Increase in hemlock cut, 20 percent. 

Increase in hemlock shipments, 15 percent. 

Increase in hardwood cut, 23 percent. 

Increase in hardwood shipments, 32 percent. 

Increase in total cut, 21 percent. 

Increase in total shipments, 24 percent. 

(Reporting firms for 1919 represent 90 percent of 
total estimated 1919 shipments.) 

(Reporting firms for 1918 represent 92 percent of 
total estimated 1918 shipments.) 

A comparative table on cut and shipments for 
the two years ended Dec. 31, 1919, all firms report- 
ing, showed the hemlock cut in the last twelve 
months to be 360,677,000 feet, and the year before 
403,712,000 feet; shipped last twelve months, 444,- 
310,000 feet, the year before 455,685,000 feet. 
Hardwoods cut in the last twelve months totaled 
392,788,000 feet, the year before, 350,889,000 feet; 
shipped last twelve months, 399,934,000 feet, the 
year before, 333,759,000 feet; all woods, cut the 
last twelve months, 753,465,000 feet, the year be- 
fore, 754,601,000 feet; shipped the last twelve 
months, 844,244,000 feet, the year before, 789,444,- 
000 feet. The figures show a decrease in hemlock 
cut of 11 percent; decrease in hemlock shipments 
2 percent and increase in hardwood cut 11 percent; 
increase in hardwood shipments 19 percent, de- 
crease in total cut % percent, and increase in total 
shipments 7 percent. 
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LOUISVILLE MILLMAN AND RETAILER DEAD 





Leader in Civic and Welfare Work Stricken 


With Pneumonia 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—Bronchial pneumonia 
following an attack of influenza on Saturday night, 
Jan. 31, resulted in the death last night of Alfred 
Struck, president of the Alfred Struck Co., of this 
city. Mr. Struck had been attending a bowling 
party on Saturday evening and went home and to 
bed with a chill which proved to be the beginning 
of the dreaded disease. He died at his home in 
Castlewood, the entire family with the exception 
of one daughter who lives in San Antonio, Tex., 
having reached his bedside before the end came. 


Mr. Struek was 60 years old and was one of the 
best known retailers and construction men in the 
South. He was the son of Adolph Struck, who in 
1865 founded the lumber concern of Struck & Wal- 
ter Construction Co., in which all of his sons be- 
came interested. Alfred Struck, shortly after 
graduation from high school entered the business. 
Upon the death of the father the concern was re- 
organized as the J. N. Struck & Bro. Co., and in 
1906 was again reorganized as the Alfred Struck 
Co., and as such has grown into one of the largest 
milling and construction concerns in the South. In 
addition to his retail lumber business and the large 
milling plant, Mr. Struck handled a large con- 
tracting and building business, was head of the 
Sun Light Double Glass Sash Co., maker of hot- 
house sash, and was a big manufacturer of silos. 
He had only recently organized the Prestonia 
Manufacturing Co., which is completing a cabinet 
manufacturing plant at Louisville. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on a number of large 


contracts, including the Atherton Annex and was 
handling new building and repairs for the Govern- 
ment at Camp Knox, which he built in part. 

In addition to being a leader in the lumber trade 
and in association work, Alfred Struck was a civic 
leader and was interested in numerous organizations 
of community welfare and similar aims, and was 
active in local reform movements. He was one of 
the organizers of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and was chairman of the first 
meeting of that organization. He served several 
terms as treasurer and one as vice president and 
was president in 1918. He was also a director of 
the Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Association of Boy Scouts, a 
director of the Liberty Insurance Bank, the 
Liberty Insurance Co., the Louisville Board of 
Trade, and the Louisville Industrial Foundation, 
and a member of the Pendennis Club and the En- 
gineers’ and Architects’ Club. He was a Scottish 
Rites Mason, a Knight Templar and a Mystic 
Shriner. 

His widow, two sons, Charles and Alfred, and 
three daughters survive. 


Holds Open House During Convention 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2.—Last week was a 
big week here with all the retail lumbermen 
attending the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. The Badger Lumber Co., which operates a 
number of yards in Greater Kansas City, as well 
as retail yards in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
kept open house at its general office thruout the 
convention. All visiting lumbermen were invited to 
make the office of the company their headquarters 
and were furnished by the Badger Lumber Co. with 
a map of Kansas City, making it easy for the 
visitors to get about and reach any place they 
desired. 


PRESIDENT OF RAILROAD AND MILL COMPANY 


Extensive Experience in Both Fields Fits Well 
Known Lumberman for Position 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., held in Buffalo Jan. 28, A. C. Goodyear was 
elected president. Mr. Goodyear resigned as presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Lumber Co. to enter the 
service of the United States Army shortly after 
the declaration of war with Germany. Mr. Good- 
year’s advancement in army service was rapid, he 
having risen from a captaincy to the rank of 
colonel in less than two years, the last period of 
his war service being spent in Austria and Poland, 
where he had full charge of the production and 
distribution of coal under Herbert Hoover, food 
administrator. 

At the same time that he was elected president of 
the Great Southern Lumber-Co., Mr. Goodyear also 
was elected president of the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad, which operates between Slidell, 
La., and Jackson, Miss., and on which road is lo- 
cated Bogalusa, the home of the largest individual 
sawmill in the world. Mr. Goodyear succeeds as 
president of both companies Walter P. Cooke, of 
Buffalo, who, much to the regret of the directors, 
resigned these positions in order to give his entire 
time to the office of chairman of the board of 
directors of the Marine Trust Co., of Buffalo. 

In view of Mr. Goodyear’s extensive experience 
in the lumber and railroad business prior to his 
entering the army, which has been augmented by 
his experience abroad in connection with his war 
work, the Great Southern Lumber Co. and the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. are to be 
congratulated upon having such an able executive 
to direct and manage their affairs. 





Inventories 


for Taxation Purposes 





Among the resolutions passed at the proceedings of 
the second income tax conference between the timber 
industry and the revenue bureau (timber section) 
were the following on “Inventories” : 

“It is the sense of the conference that if and in so 
far as cost is the basis of valuing inventories, the 
present regulations relating to the elements of cost 
or expenses to be included or excluded in computing 
inventory cost are satisfactory and need no change ; 
and that in determining what indirect expenses should 
be included in inventory cost, no better or more defi- 
nite test or definition can be given than that given in 
article 1,583 of the regulations, 

“We have resolved that members of the industry 
should be permitted to use as a basis for pricing inven- 
tories the average cost to the taxpayer of producing 
the inventoried products during the year preceding 
the taking of the inventory; provided, that if the 
quantity of lumber in the inventory should be greater 
than the total quantity of lumber produced during the 
said year, the excess shall be valued at the average 
cost of production during the preceding taxable year. 

“Also that at the option of the taxpayer, said 
average cost may be applied to each and every kind 
and grade of lumber in the inventory, or allocated 
to different kinds and grades of lumber on the basis 
of the selling values of said different kinds and grades, 
in accordance with a rule satisfactory to the commis- 
sioner. 

“It is also resolved as the sense of the conference 
that lumber manufacturers are entitled to a real and 
substantial option of inventorying at market, when 
market is lower than cost; that the present regulation 
(Article 1,584) defining ‘market’ in the case of manu- 
facturers really denies to the industry the benefit of 
option for the reason that ‘market’ as there defined 
would in most cases be equivalent to cost; and that 
the regulations should be amended to permit lumber 
manufacturers adopting the ‘cost or market’ method 
of inventorying to consider as the market price of 
their products, the going selling price less the cost of 
marketing.” 

It was further the general opinion, but not expressed 
in the form of a resolution, that in addition to ship- 
ping and selling expenses, the following costs should 
not be included in inventory valuation: Taxes, insur- 
ance, general administration, depreciation etc.; that 
is, all elements of costs not incurred directly or in- 
directly in manufacturing to the point found in in- 
ventory. 

The extent to which the above costs shall be elimi- 
nated from the inventory is optional with the taxpayer, 
but a consistent practice must be followed from year 
to year. Concerns that have used other than the cost 
basis should amend past years at least to Jan. 1, 1917. 

In the majority of cases taxpayers prefer as a 
basis of inventory valuation (b) cost or market which- 
ever is lower. (See Reg. 45, Art. 1,582) and so indi- 
cate this preference on tax returns. 

Cost may be allocated to items in the inventory 





*Paper read at annual meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 29. 
1920, 





[By C. D. Moore] 


upon one of the following bases. There may be others, 
It is felt they are named in the approximate order 
of their acceptability to conform with Government 
requirements: 

A—Average cost allocated to items by comparing 
it with log run value, and reducing the value of each 
item by the difference between average cost and log 
run value. 

j—Average cost allocated to items in the ratio that 
average cost bears to the log run value. 

C—Each item valued at the average cost to point 
found in inventory. 

D—Each item valued at the average cost of pro- 
duction. 

Assuming for illustration purposes that average costs 
for the year are as follows: 





Logs, either purchase 
cost, or all direct 
and indirect costs 
such as falling and 





. Basis Basis 
bucking, yarding and Mill Cut Feet Handled 
loading, transporta- 
tion, superintendence, M Feet M Feet 
SIMINNEE ccc sewers 10,000 $10.00 10,000 $10.00 
i! rere ....10,000 3.10 10,000 3.10 
De CE EOE 10,000 -75 10,000 75 
Transportation ..... - 10,000 40 10,000 40 
Piling . = oveesdeee 30 85,000 -60 
De Oe hace wisecde - 10,000 45 3,000 1.50 
PIAein® 6.65% iadedeld 10,000 1.00 5,000 2.00 
Shed errr rrr ry - 10,000 10 3,000 33 
Superintendence .....10,000 .35 10,000 -35 
Total cost included in 

pe ee $16.45 $19.03 


Costs that may be eliminated—administrative, 
including gereral officers, general office, insur- 


Ge Ce Obtains Se cenatecasccaweadenwnee $1.25 
Pi er Mr rire ec - 1.50 
WINN Ga &ssa'apoo- aie 6 Rial Wawa ae dalsa a deumamers « 5.06 
PN eda deees sans dees cedeecadnemeseneaeee 2.00 
IMME se cads ccawveddacees Secadannesases wu ae 


Assuming concerns carrying inventory segregations 
somewhat as follows, either a greater or a smaller num- 
ber of items: 


Rounded Low Grades High Grades 

Stock Predominate Predominate 

Inventory 1 Inventory 2 Inventory 3 

Items % MFeet % MFeet % MFeet 
1—No.3Clr.&B.2”& under. 20 2,000 5 


2—No.3Clr.&B, over 2”.. 1 100 os 5 500 
3—Sel. Com. & Merch... 8 800 5 500 5 500 
4—No. 1 Com. l’ge timbers 9 900 400 500 
5—No.1 Com. small tmbrs. 12 1,200 15 1,500 15 1,500 
6—No. 1 Com. Bds. & Dim. 35 3,500 36 3,600 500 
7—No. 2 Com. & Poorer.. 15 1,500 35 3,500 .. 

WOGKED ccccsscsccccices 100 1,000 100 1,000 100 1,000 

Percentages are shown above for the purpose of 


indicating the amount of high and low grades in the 
three inventory examples. 


For concerns adopting “A” or “B” the average sell- 
ing price or the current market is applied to the log 


run production for the year. 
trates this caiculation : 


The following table illus- 


Average 
Selling Price 
Log Run or Current 
Production Market Extension 
Items M Feet 





1—No. 3 Clr.& B. 2” & wider.. 2,000 $60.00 $120,000 
2—No. 3 Clr. & B over 2”..... 100 65.00 §,500 
3—Sel. Com. & Merch......... 800 35.00 28.000 
4—No. 1 large timbers........ 900 33:00 29,700 
5—No. 1 small timbers........ 1,200 33-08. 39,600 
6—No. 1 Com. Bds. & Dim.... 3,500 i 119,000 
7—No. 2 Com. & Poorer...... 1,500 20:00 30,000 

Totals and Average........ 10,000 $37.28 $372,800 


By referring to the cost table we obtain an average 
cost of $16.45, therefore the dilference between cost 
and the log run value is $20.83 and the ratio of cost 
to log run value is 44 percent. 

The application of any of the four bases of valuing 
inventories now becomes simple. In the case ef “A” 
the items found in the inventory are extended with 
the same prices used in obtaining the log run value 
and the average price thus obtained is reduced $20.83 
for the purpose of placing a value on the inventory. 
In the case of “B” the items found in the inventory 
are extended with the same prices used in obtaining 
the log run value and 44 percent of the average price 
thus obtained is used for the purpose of placing a 
value on the inventory. 

Below are the three inventories quoted above worked 
out under the four bases: 

I—Round stock inventory 1—Any of the four bases 
used will bring the same result, namely, $16.45. 

II—Low grades predominate inventory 2. 








Items Jo M. Feet A B C D 
1 5 500 $60.00 $60.00 $19.03 $16.45 
2 wa ans 65.00 65.00 16.70 16.45 
3 5 500 35.00 35.00 17.20 16.45 
4 4 400 33.00 33.00 15:20 16.45 
5 15 1,500 33.00 33.00. 15.20 16.45 
6 36 3,600 34.00 34.00 17.20 16.45 
7 35 3,500 20.00 20.00 15.20 

Totals..100 10,000 $30.26 $30.26 $16.21 $16.45 

A—Deduct margin ... 20.83 B—44 percent. 

A—Inventory value .. $9.43 

3—Inventory value .. $13.31 

C—Inventory value .. $16.21 

D—Inventory value .. $16.45 
IlI—High grades predominate inventory 3. 

Items % NM. Feet A B oO D 
1 35 3,500 $60.00 $60.00 $19.03 $16.45 
2 5 500 65.00 65.00 16.70 16.45 
3 5 500 35.00 35.00 17.20 16.45 
$ 5 500 33.00 33.00 15.20 16.45 
5 15 1,500 33.00 33.00 15.20 16.45 
6 35 3,500 34.00 34.00 17.20 16.45 
7 ae “ee 20.00 20.00 15.20 16.45 

Totals..100 10,000 $44.50 $44.50 $17.42 $16.45 

A—Deduet margin ... 20.83 B—44 percent. 

A—Inventory value ..$23.67 

K—Inventory value .. $19.58 

C—Inventory value .. $17.42 

D—Invertory value .. $16.45 


The nian adopted must be followed consistently 
from year to vear. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


President Reviews Year’s Activities—Loggers May Affiliate—Four-L’s Leader Sees Dawn of Industrial Democ- 
racy—Adopt Railroad Resolution—Discuss Scant Sizes—Officers and Directors Elected 


SeaTTLe, Wasu., Jan. 30.—The annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held 
in the New Washington here today, was devoted 
largely to a discussion of the much talked of prob- 
lems of income tax return, C. D. Moore the asso- 
ciation’s expert, explaining in detail regarding the 
recent conference in Washington, D. C., between 
representatives of the lumber industry and officials 
of the bureau of internal revenue. 

A feature of the meeting was an address by Nor- 
man F. Coleman, the new president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. While ap- 
pointed to the position some weeks ago, President 
Coleman is only now taking up his new duties. He 
is an educator and has been occupying a chair at 
Reed College, Portland. He is a splendid type of 
American citizen and his talk was listened to with 
marked interest by the large number of members of 
the association in attendance. 

Robert 8S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore., president of the 
association, was in the chair and R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary of the association, acted in the 
absence of Secretary-manager Robert B. Allen, who 
left a few days ago for Washington, D. C., to at- 
tend to important matters bearing upon the lumber 
industry of the north Cuvast. 


President Reviews Year’s Progress 


In his annual address, President Shaw touched 
upon the progress of the association the last year 
and outlined some of the problems facing the in- 
dustry. His report follows: 


The steady gain in the membership of our asso- 
ciation during the last year has been very encour- 
aging, on Jan. 15 showing 210 mills affiliated, repre- 
senting an annual capacity of 5,503,680,000 feet, 
which is 91 percent of the production reported by the 
Forest Service for our woods in 1918, the last avail- 
able year. 


Stresses Value of Cost System and Analysis 


Among the principal achievements of the year has 
been the installation of a uniform cost accounting 
system and monthly cost analysis. Twenty members 
and seven non-members installed the cost account- 
ing system complete in 1919. Seven members and 
nine non-members installed the system in part 
during. the same period. With the beginning of 
this present year thirteen additional members are 
installing the system, as is also one non-member. 
All reports indicate that the mills which have in- 
stalled the system find it thoroly practical, simple 
and of great comparative value, and its use during 
the coming year, after this first year of trial, doubt- 
less will be extended. 

The monthly cost analysis is now participated in 
by about 33 representative organizations, and has 
given the industry facts where previously guess 
work prevailed. This department, undoubtedly, is 
of great value, and it is to be regretted that a 
larger number have not seen fit to participate in 
giving these data. I sincerely hope that during 1920 
the monthly cost analysis, as sent out by the asso- 
ciation, will more nearly represent actual facts, and 
to gain this end all should report; but we sincerely 
desire that we shall have the information from at 
least one hundred member mills, 


Trade Extension Work Brings Good Returns 


During the year your trustees saw fit to open an 
office in New York, which has been done under the 
management of Chester J. Hogue. All reports indi- 
cate that Mr. Hogue has been handling his work in 
a very efficient manner. We are already receiving 
recognition by the eastern trade, by the various 
engineering and technical societies, and believe that 
the industry, thru this venture, has already been 
repaid many times. 

Exhibits in a large consuming territory will be 
one of the features of the trade extension work this 
coming year. This will be inaugurated in the “Own 
Your Home” exposition in New York City in May, 
at which time the West Coast association will dis- 
play a completely furnished modern dwelling of rare 
architectural design, with rooms furnished by lead- 
ing firms of the New York region. This house will 
be of fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock and will be 
the center of a.competitive landscape gardening 
exhibit in which. some of the foremost landscape 
gardeners and greenhouse people of the United 
States will compete. 


Box Department Just Getting Under Way 

The box department was installed during the lat- 
ter part of the year and is now just getting under 
way. It is expected that this department will de- 
velop a uniform cost accounting system for the box 
industry, as well as a weekly market service based 
ro the daily bulletin service of the general associa- 

on. 

The organization of the association is being grad- 
ually broadened, developed and departmentized. It 
has accomplished a great deal for the industry dur- 
ing the year, but at that the association is only 
in its infancy compared with the service that un- 
doubtedly in time will be developed. The machinery 
for thoroly efficient service exists in the association 
as it is established today. Inefficiency in service is 
very often traceable to the lack of codperation of 
member mills. Criticism is, of course, desired, but 
let those who criticise be sure they are not the ones 
who are withholding codperative information. 


Asks Fuller Codperation In Compiling Statistics 

It has been the constant desire of the management 
of the association and your board not to burden 
mills with needless inquiries for statistical and 
other information and still, by holding these in- 








quiries down to the minimum, the association is un- 
— to secure the codéperation which it should 
ave. 

While, as I have previously mentioned, the sales 
analysis has been furnished by approximately 53 
mills thruout the year, the barometer weekly re- 
ports will average 125, whereas it should average 
not less than 200, if the mills receiving the inquiries 
would furnish the brief data weekly, which is 
necessary for a true barometer. ? 

Stock reports have dropped down to 66 mills, 
altho this is of exceptional value to all members, 
and is of such vital importance to the industry 
that I think you can not take offense if I again 
criticise those who have adopted the policy of ‘‘Let 
George do it.”’ 

It has been suggested, and I will make this as a 
special request, that for the year 1920 the twelfth 
day of each month, unless that day falls on a holi- 
day or Sunday, be made association day on all 
calendars, during which day the manager of each 
operation will see that the man who has been as- 
signed the duty of furnishing the association with 
information for cost, stock etc. complete and see 
that said report is mailed promptly to the associa- 
tion. 


Have Organization for Handling Car Problem 


The car situation during the latter part of last 
year has been one of vital importance to the indus- 
try. A great portion of the work of this organiza- 
tion has been devoted to this question. The asso- 
ciation first served warning on the Railroad Admin- 
istration of threatened car shortage in the Pacific 
Northwest early in July and has been hammering 
the Railroad Administration for cars ever since, and 
will continue to do so until relief is in sight. The 





R. W. VINNEDGE, EDGEWICK, WASH. ; 
Elected President 


matter has been considered of so much importance 
that your board has seen fit to send Messrs. Teal 
and Allen to Washington, where they are now 
working on this vital question. 

During the coming year, with the prospects of 
roads going back to private operation, there is 
threatened considerable traffic litigation, involving 
rates, rules and regulations, and I believe the ma- 
chinery you have created in this organization is 
ee-oed than ever prepared to handle matters of this 
nature. 


Loggers and Timber Owners May Affiliate 


It has long been felt that the loggers and timber 
owners should in some manner contribute to the 
support of this organization, since the efforts and 
expenditures made by the manufacturers undoubt- 
edly devolve to their benefit. A good many loggers 
and timber holders have been approached on this 
subject, and apparently they are willing to affiliate 
with us, and a plan is now being evolved which will 
be presented to the board for its approval, when 
pow 8 betas hope to secure the help of this branch of the 
industry. 


Thanks Trustees and Secretary-Manager 


The membership of our association has shown its 
appreciation of the organization thru our gradual 
growth, and I wish to thank you one and all for the 
codéperation that has been extended during the last 
year, and particularly I wish to thank the trustees, 
all of whom have been tireless workers, have ren- 
dered great assistance, and have at practically all 
times been willing to sacrifice their own personal in- 
terests to attend special meetings in the interest 
of the association. I also wish to thank our secre- 
tary-manager and his corps of assistants for the 
efficient services they have given. 


Believes in Industrial Democracy 


President Coleman, of the Four L’s, in his talk 
spoke on the relations between the employer and 
the employee, pointing out that he believes it in- 
evitable in the future that the men who work will 
have a larger share in saying how business is to be 
run. He feels that labor has an investment in any 


and every business these days and that it is being 
recognized. To be a real democracy, in his opinion, 
it is necessary that the ability of the laborer be 
recognized and that labor be given the power it is 
entitled to. In the past employers and employees 
have suffered from isolation. They felt that they 
did not have much in common, but this idea is now 
passing away and the employer and employee are 
getting together and talking over the conduct of the 
business, and this means much to both sides. Presi- 
dent Coleman did not touch to any extent upon the 
Loyal Legion itself and later on was called upon 
for another address as many were not present when 
he made his first talk. At this time he gave his 
personal views on the industrial situation and the 
relations between the employer and the employee. 
He declared that profits depend not only on the 
hands and muscles of the laborer but also upon 
their good will, and it was so demonstrated in the 
spruce production work during the war. Laboring 
men these days are not satisfied with mere wages 
and welfare work. Labor wants power. When it 
is held down it will not do its best. 


Labor Needs More Than Mere Wages 


‘*You say you pay the men, but that is not all,’” 
he said. ‘‘The man is a member of the community 
and is giving his life to the work. Every thinking 
man agrees that labor is not a commodity, and we 
can not get on a peace basis without recognizing 
this spirit. The spirit behind the Four L’s is that 
the manhood of the employer and the employee is 
the same.’’ He said that the machinery has been 
developed so that these things can be brought about. 
He explained regarding the Loyal Legion as an 
organization, saying that the local is a social, busi- 
ness and educational organization where the em- 
ployees meet to talk over matters of interest to them 
and thru which they appoint representatives to con- 
fer with their employers. Never since the organi- 
zation of the Four L’s has there been a strike in it, 
he pointed out. 

President Coleman said that his personal opinion 
was that the personal representation of the em- 
ployee in the business with which he is connected 
will grow until eventually the employee will have 
an interest in the business. He looks forward to 
the time when the employer as he is now called will 
be known as a director of labor, rather than an 
employer of labor. He declared that a group of 
employees will be found to have just as good a 
grasp of the business as the management and that 
the employer who has been so busy with his ma- 
chinery that he has not realized that the horizon 
of his men has broadened the last few years, has 
made a serious mistake. 


May Be Looking Too Far Ahead 


President Coleman was asked as to his views re- 
garding I. W. W.’s but he stated that his connec- 
tion with labor problems was of such recent date 
that he had not as yet come in contact with them 
personally, but he believed that many of them by 
proper education could be won over and made good 
members of society, altho he feared that their 
leaders were too hard boiled to be ever changed. 
The speaker was asked a number of questions by 
lumbermen present, to which he replied quickly and 
frankly and made an excellent impression upon his 
hearers, altho some felt that he is looking some- 
what further ahead into the future than is possible 
for the ordinary employer. 


Reports on Car Supply Conferences 


An interesting talk was made by J. H. Bloedel, 
Seattle, former president of the association, who 
recently returned from an extended eastern trip 
during which time he visited the principal lumber 
and business centers of the country and also spent 
some time in Washington, with several other lum- 
bermen from the north Coast, at the request of the 
trustees looking into the prospect of improving the 
car situation on the Coast. One argument used by 
W. 8. Kendall, chairman of the car service section 
of the Railroad Administration, was that nearly as 
many cars are being furnished as during the same 
period a year previous—there being possibly two 
thousand fewer cars supplied the last quarter of 
1919 as compared with the last quarter of 1918. 
Mr. Bloedel said he explained to Mr. Kendall that 
the last quarter of 1918 was a time when ship- 
ments were slack, owing to war restrictions on the 
sale of lumber, and following the armistice the 
slump in business generally, including lumber, 
which did not improve until early in 1919. This, 
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Mr. Bloedel told Mr. Kendall, was wrong and un- 
fair, which he admitted when he understood the 
situation. 

Unfortunately the north Pacific coast is located 
at the end of the limb and the cars seem to melt 
away on their way out. Mr. Bloedel explained to 
Mr. Kendall that the only thing that will relieve 
the situation is trainloads of empty cars. Mr. 
Bloedel says that east of the Mississippi River 
there is very little car shortage but the further 
West one goes the more difficult it is to obtain 
ears to take care of business. 

He and Maj. Griggs called on Regional Director 
Aishton in Chicago on their way west, but Mr. 
Aishton could not promise great improvement, but 
said that he would do everything possible to re- 
lieve the situation. In Mr. Bloedel’s opinion rail- 
road conditions thruout the country are chaotic 
just now pending the turning back of the roads to 
their owners by the Government. 


Expects Continuance of Brisk Demand 


As to business in general in the East he stated 
that he found some people pessimistic, fearing a 
financial crisis in the next few months; others 
thought unprecedented conditions would continue 
thruout the year, while others declared that no one 
could tell when the present situation would change. 
Among lumbermen he found everyone optimistic. 
Buyers declare they are going to get all the lum- 
ber they can. While in Chicago Mr. Bloedel said 
that he talked with Edward Hines, the well known 
Jumberman and authority on lumber matters, whom 
he found to be optimistic. He said that Mr. Hines 
told him that he had bought 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber that morning and that he intended buying 
all the lumber he could secure for this year’s busi- 
ness. While in Minneapolis Mr. Bloedel met many 
of the retailers attending the annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
they were very generally ‘‘up-stump’’ as to what 
they would do for lumber for their yards. Iowa, 
he declared, had harvested the largest crop in its 
history and had more money and a greater demand 
for lumber than ever before, while stocks of lum- 
ber are light. The Dakotas and Minnesota will 
need lots of lumber, while in Montana the lumber 
demand will depend upon a crop the coming year. 
Mr. Bloedel was inclined to be optimistic, declar- 
ing that it is the present that must be considered, 
and as to the market, he said: ‘‘The market is 
now not a buyer’s or a seller’s market, but a bid- 
der’s market.’’ 


Railroad’s Greatest Reconstruction Problem 


An interesting talk on the railroad situation was 
made by L. C. Gilman, district director of north 
Paeifie coast railroad operations for the Federal 
administration, who was present by invitation. Mr. 
Gilman said he fully appreciated the gravity of 
the present situation of the lumber industry and 
he hoped that every one would remember that the 
world is now passing thru one of the greatest, if 
i0t the greatest, crisis in its history. Said he in 
part: 

We have got to meet the period of reconstruction 
vith the same spirit of patriotism that we exhibited 
iuring the war. We must always bear in mind what 
ve can do for our country, now and in the future. The 
‘ilroad problem is one of the greatest that we must 
nsider, for unless an adequate transportation system 

maintained no country can ever prosper, for it is 
ecessary for the interchange of commodities. 


Traffic Offered Swamps Rail Facilities 
Because of the large amount of life insurance 
mpanies’ and saving banks’ funds being in- 
sted in railroad securities, he believed fully 50,- 

0,000 people in this country are directly or in- 
(reetly dependent upon the prosperity of the rail- 
ads. In illustrating how the railroads have not 
vereased their trackage he stated that the total 
ilroad mileage in this country in 1915 was 257,- 
9 and that in 1918 it was but 260,116. He also 
ve figures showing that the increase in freight 
‘s during the same period was less than 10,000. 
1915 there were 65,099 locomotives and in 1918, 
“5.010, making an increase of less than a thou- 
nd locomotives in three and a half years. The 
ilroad situation, he declared, is like one trying 
put a quart of liquid in a pint measure. 2! uth- 
z ean be done but to increase the size of the 
ntainer. 
Must Rehabilitate Credit of Roads 
To show what the Railroad Administration is 
‘ing, however, he stated that 102 percent more 
rs of forest products were loaded on the north 
cifie coast last week than during the same week 
vear ago, and that 72 percent more of all other 
amodities were loaded during the same period 
npared with the year previous, and that the rail- 
‘ds are doing all they can with the equipment 
y have, and if the railroads did have more cars 
i equipment, however, Mr. Gilman believes that 
°rly about 2,500 to 3,000 cars a week more could 
be handled. The answer, he declared, is more rail- 
«1 facilities and extensions; but railroads can not 
pand without money and can not spend money 
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they haven’t got. Railroads can not get money 
more than anyone else, for investment in railroad 
securities is voluntary and the only way they can 
get money is to reéstablish and rehabilitate rail- 
way credits. 


West Bound Empties Would Increase Rates 


Speaking in a general way, Mr. Gilman said he 
did not believe west bound business would greatly 
increase because exports are now not quite as heavy 
from the north Coast as during the war and ship 
building has been reduced to a minimum, so there 
is nothing likely to increase the number of loaded 
ears coming to the north Coast in the near future. 
This means that trainloads of empty cars must be 
sent west to take care of the lumber industry and 
this costs money and means a higher rate for haul- 
ing lumber products. Mr. Gilman said he had no 
reason to believe that the President would change 
his mind relative to his proclamation that the rail- 
roads are to be turned back to their owners March 
1. The great problems that he referred to are 
such, however, that in his opinion the American 
people can solve them in some way and the 
railroads will eventually be able to furnish the 
country the transportation it must have. 


Attribute Troubles to Unwise Distribution 


Mr. Bloedel explained that the lumbermen do 
not blame railroad officials for not furnishing all 
the cars needed but believe cars are not distributed 
fairly, some sections being given more than others. 
It was not the intention to illtreat one section and 
favor another, but due to lack of knowledge on the 
part of officials as to requirements. Western offi- 
cials, he stated, had done everything possible to 
help the industry. 
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Mr. Bloedel then introduced the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted without opposition: 

WHEREAS, The car distribution of the United States 
Railroad Administration as handled thru the car serv- 
ice section has been not only woefully deficient in its 
car supply but positively discriminatory against the 
lumber interests of the west Coast; and 


WHEREAS, The car distribution for the last three 
months has at no time been in excess of 30 percent of 
requirements; and 


WHEREAS, A continuance of the car service section, 
or a car distributing committee of the railroads when 
returned to their original owners along the present 
lines, would mean a continuance of mismanagement, 
failure to understand our needs and consequent dis- 
crimination ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the railroads serving the lumber dis- 
tricts of the Pacific coast be urged to protect our in- 
terests by insistence that should such a committee be 
organized among them, the interests of the west Coast 
be protected by a local representative of the west 
Coast shipping districts on such a committee, and that 
they be asked to decline to join such committee unless 
such representation is conceded. 


Wants California to Accept Scant Sizes 


E. G. Ames, chairman of the committee on Cali- 
fornia sizes, stated that 1,750,000,000 feet was used 
annually in California, of which 1,250,000,000 is 
Douglas fir. Heretofore this went down from the 
north Coast to California largely by water, but 
owing to lack of ships and inability to operate them 
cheaply, more and more is now being shipped di- 
rect to California yards in carload lots and avoid- 
ing re-handling at California ports. Mr. Ames 
pointed out that if California generally accepted 
eastern sizes, it would obviate the necessity of 
keeping stocks of two thicknesses at the mills to 
eater to the eastern and the California trade. He 
believed that if all the shippers of lumber to Cali- 
fornia would get together it would be possible to 
induce the trade there to accept the eastern or 
secant tiicknesses. 


Oakland Mills Continue California Sizes 


A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., whose concern, the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., ships heavily by rail to 
California, discussed the subject also, saying that 
the principal competition is in territory contiguous 
to San Francisco Bay, which is served by’ cargo 
shippers, who ship their lumber rough and surface 
it in Oakland or San Francisco and then ship it 
in carlots to the trade. If these concerns would 
ship the eastern thicknesses, they would soon be 
accepted generally in the California trade. Until 
they do this, other concerns dealing with the Cali- 
fornia trade and eastern trade as well, have to 
carry stocks of two thicknesses. 

Phillip Buehner, of Portland, president of the 
Buehner Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore., pointed 
out that twenty years ago Portland lumbermen 
and other Oregon mill concerns tried to get Puget 
Sound operators, who shipped to California, to 
agree to ship eastern thicknesses to the California 
trade, but were unsuccessful. No action was taken 
regarding the proposition, but it is expected that 
Mr. Ames committee will keep the matter in mind. 


Discuss Questionnaire Conference Decisions 


Much of the time of the meeting was spent in 
discussing income tax problems and listening to the 
report of C. D. Moore regarding the decision 
reached at the recent Washington conference of 
lumbermen with the officers of the internal revenue 
department. 

Among the visitors at the meeting were J. P. 
McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash., and Huntington Taylor, gen- 
eral manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, both of whom were called 
upon and spoke briefly to the meeting. 


Election of Trustees and Officers 


E. G. Ames, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, gave the report of the committee recom- 
mending the following for trustees of the associa- 
tion for the coming year and they were elected: 

_— Columbia district—E. C. Knight, Vancouver, 


yd 
Bellingham district—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, 
Wash . 


Everett district—Harry Stuchell, Everett, Wash. 
Seattle district—R. W. Vinnedge, Edgewick, Wash. 
Tacoma district—Maj. E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash, 
Centralia district—F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 
— Harbor district—Thorpe Babcock, Hoquiam, 


ash. 
Willapa Harbor district—R. H. Burnside, Raymond, 
Wash. 


Portland district—O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore. 
Columbia River district—Robert S. Shaw, Astoria, 


re. 

Willamette Valley district—A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
re. 
= Bay district—Phillip Buehner, North Bend, 


re. 

At a meeting of ihe newly elected trustees at 
the close of the general meeting, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—R. W. Vinnedge, Edgewick, Wash. 

Vice president—F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 

Vice president—Phillip Buehner, North Bend, Ore. 

Treasurer—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 

Secretary-manager—Robert B. Allen, Seattle, Wash. 


A Word About a Few of the New Executives 


The election of Mr. Vinnedge as president is a 
distinct recognition of the younger element of the 
membership of the association. Mr. Vinnedge is 
secretary of the North Bend Lumber Co., Edgewick, 
Wash., and also secretary and treasurer of the Seat- 
tle Mill & Logging Co., Seattle, Wash., as well as 
secretary of the Washington Cedar Fir Products 
Co., a selling agency at Seattle. He is one of the 
younger generation of lumber manufacturers, is 
broad minded, aggressive and energetic and is a 
firm believer in associated effort and for years has 
been an active worker in the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. The reélection of F. B. Hub- 
bard as vice president is the extension of an honor 
to Mr. Hubbard that he has held for a number 
of years. He is president of the Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Co., Centralia. Phillip Buehner, vice 
president for Oregon, is a resident of Portland 
and is president of the Buehner Lumber Co., North 
Bend, Ore., one of the largest lumber manufactur- 
ing concerns on Coos Bay. He has been an active 
association man for many years. He was one of 
the organizers and for years president of the old 
Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that 
was afterwards merged with other organizations 
into the present West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. F. H. Jackson is secretary of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., and has 
been treasurer of the association for some years. 


Are Thanked for Work at Tax Conference 


Before the general meeting adjourned a vote of 
thanks was extended to W. S. Burnett, San Fran- 
cisco; Clyde Walton, Everett, Wash.; C. D. Moore, 
Seattle; Maj. E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, and J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle, for their efforts in behalf of the 
industry at Washington, D. C., where they spent 
some time recently with officials of the bureau of 
internal revenue in conference regarding income 
tax matters. 
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MICHIGAN RETAILERS HOLD BIG ANNUAL 


Large Attendance and Sustained Interest Mark Gathering —Woman’s Influence on House Building Shown— 
Uniform Order Form Endorsed and Code of Ethics Adopted 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 4.—A casual visitor drop- 
ping in at the sessions of the thirty-first annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held at the Hotel Statler yesterday 
and today, would have concluded that the assem- 
bled lumbermen hadn’t a thing in the world to 
worry about—provided said visitor had taken his 
departure after the first fifteen minutes of each 
session. Remaining thruout the meetings, how- 
ever, he might have been compelled to revise his 
optimistic first impression. At the opening of each 
session, under the magnetic direction of Song 
Leader Thomas Boston, of the industrial depart- 
ment of the Detroit Y. M. C. A., they asked in 
more or less melodious unison: ‘‘ What’s the use 
of worrying?’’—assuring themselves and every- 
one else within hearing that ‘‘It never was worth 
while’’; and also pledged their undying devotion 
to ‘‘Li’l Liza Jane,’’ which touching ditty Mr. 
Boston early dubbed the official song of the con- 
vention. 

The opening session was called to order by 
President William H. Barney, of Albion, at ten 
o’clock Tuesday forenoon. Secretary Fred A. 
McCaul said that he had some good news to present 
and proceeded to announce that every retail lum- 
ber dealer in Detroit, forty-two in all, had that 
morning signed up for membership in the asso- 
eiation. The credit for lining up the Detroit re- 
tailers 100 percent strong for the association is 
in very large measure due to the untiring efforts of 
Charles L. Weeks, Mark Norman and Will Hudson, 
vf Detroit, and a rising vote of thanks was given 
these gentlemen for their splendid work. 


Address of the President 


President Barney struck a strong note of op- 
timism, saying that in the settlement of the steel 
and coal strikes, and the elimination, by prosecu- 
zion and deportation, of ‘‘red’’ agitators he saw 
good grounds for prophesying a brighter year 
ahead. He alluded to the growing tendency to- 
ward organization in all fields of business as well 
as labor, and said that ‘‘organized service’’ had 
been the slogan of the association the last year. 
‘‘How well you have succeeded,’’ said he, ‘‘is 
told only partially by the increase in membership 
trom 176 a year ago to over 300 now. Further, 
today you have twenty-six local organizations, all 
meeting quite regularly, and discussing such ques- 
tions of importance to lumber retailers as cost, in- 
surance, buying, discounts, delivering by truck, 
credits, and the necessity for conducting our busi- 
ness on as nearly a cash basis as possible, and not 
being bankers for the buying public as too many 
of us have been in the past.’’ 

He referred briefly to the uniform order blank, 
endorsed by five State associations, and said that 
the question of its adoption would be presented 
to the convention later. He suggested that a sum- 
mer convention be held, in the form of an outing 
at some suitable place, where the members may 
bring their families for a good time; and in clos- 
ing paid a high tribute to Secretary McCaul, say- 
ing that the successful record of the last year had 
‘een made possible largely by his untiring efforts. 

Committees Are Appointed 

President Barney then announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Nominating—Charles L. Weeks, Detroit; W. M. 
Hazen, Three Rivers; Emil Lee, Laingsburg. 

Resolutions—Archie Wright, Ionia ; Herbert Corwin, 
Jackson ; Mark Scharpe, Muskegon. 

Auditing—A. J. Hager, Lansing; 
Adrian; J. H. Paxton, Muskegon. 


Report of the Secretary 

After telling of the growth of the association, 
as already reflected in President Barney’s address, 
and reviewing the routine activities of the year, 
Secretary McCaul told of the efforts that were 
being put forth to secure the shipment of long 
delayed orders, saying: 

During the last three months your association has 
been interceding to get shipment on back orders. To 
date you have placed in our hands orders totaling 
ninety-two cars, twenty-five of which are of uncertain 
status as to whether or not they can be considered 
contracts, and have to date secured shipment of 
twenty-seven cars, thus saving members considerably 
more than their entire membership dues. * * * [| 
believe that there are today at least five hundred such 
orders in the State that are twelve months old, and 
because of the rapid advance in lumber prices this 
number will probably be further increased this year. 


Secretary McCaul then offered the following 
recommendations for the consideration of the con- 
vention: 


Appointment of a cost accounting committee, to 
provide a practical plan by which dealers handling 
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lumber, mason materials, coal and other side lines, 
and who may also operate a mill, may know their 
cost of doing business monthly for each department ; 
that this committee be authorized to employ, for a 
period of at least six months, a competent cost ac- 
countant to address members of this association thru 
the gathering ‘ogether of several local organizations in 
a group. Appointment of a trade relations and arbi- 
tration committee. Adoption of a code of ethics. Issu- 
ance once a month, from the association office, of a 
bulletin or buyers’ guide. Appointment of a com- 
mittee on association activities. 


Red Cedar Shingles Discussed 


The convention then listened to an instructive 
address on ‘‘Red Cedar Shingles,’’ by J. 8. Wil- 
liams, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. He said that in 
many instances shingles are not giving more than 
50 percent of their potential service because their 
durability is cut in half by the use of ordinary 
wire nails, which rust out in the course of a few 
years. Copper nails are the most durable but their 
cost is almost prohibitive. The shingle branch 
therefore recommends the cut iron nail, zine coated 
by the hot dipping process. These cost only 6 or 
7 cents a pound more than the ordinary wire shin- 
gle nail, making the additional cost of the average 
house roof not more than $5 or $6, a very trifling 


matter in view of the added longevity. Shinglers 
are not particularly fond of the hot dipped zine 
nails, claiming that they make their mouths sore, 
which prejudice should be overcome by paying a 
little more if necessary. Mr. Williams cautioned 


against the use of excessively wide shingles, and 
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also against shingles that run very largely to flat 
grain, on account of the increased expansion from 
moisture and consequent liability to ‘‘buckle’’ on 
the roof. His organization recommends that no 
flat grain shingles wider than eight inches be used. 
If that width is exceeded they should be split. He 
referred to the use of paints and stains, saying 
that his association does not recommend using 
paint, which, by forming ridges that hold moisture, 
is likely to hasten decay. Cheap stains, with pe- 
troleum or crude oil bases, are to be avoided. It 
is better to pay twice as much and get a stain 
with a good creosote base. 

Mr. Williams said that many retailers store 
their shingles in sheds but that it is much better 
to keep them out in the open, with some sort of 
a cover over them to keep snow and ice from ac- 
cumulating thereon. Open air storage maintains 
the proper moisture content. Where shingles are 
stored indoors they should be thoroly wet down 
with a hose before they go on the roof, in order 
to obviate splitting and ‘‘buckling.’’ If not 
thoroly wet before laying, sufficient space must be 
left between the shingles to allow for expansion. 





The whitewashers’ union of this 
State—if there is such an organiza- 
tion—has more influence at Wash- 
ington than you have. 











The speaker referred to the ‘‘square pack’’ 
method adopted recently by the west Coast shingle 
manufacturers, and now being put into operation, 
as the most progressive step that the shingle in- 
dustry had ever taken. He described the Rite- 
Grade plan of packing standard grades of shin- 
gles, backed by national advertising and a com- 
prehensive service of selling helps for dealers. 

In closing, he suggested that association organ- 
ization and work thruout the country would receive 
a strong impetus if retailers everywhere, when or- 
dering shingles, or other lumber items, would put 
a rubber stamp notation on the order, to the effect 
that it was placed contingent upon the goods 
shipped thereon being manufactured by an asso- 
ciation mill producing the kind and grade of mate- 
rial specified. 

At the close of his address Mr. Williams in- 
vited discussion and replied to various questions 
asked by Clyde Oliver, of Farwell; Charles L. 
Weeks, of Detroit; President Barney, and others. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The attendance at the afternoon session showed 
a big jump from that of the morning meeting, altho 
that was larger, President Barney stated, than he 
had ever before seen at an opening session of an 
annual of the association. Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the 
first speaker, his subject being ‘‘The Hand That 
Rocks the Cradle.’’ He showed that woman is the 
controlling factor in selling homes, and counselled 
the lumbermen to ‘‘deal with the general manager 
rather than with the office boy.’’ 


Talks On Uniform Sales Law 


James T. McAllister, of Grand Rapids, attorney 
for the association, delivered an instructive address 
upon the uniform sales law, incidentally touching 
upon other legal questions affecting lumber retail- 
ers. He referred to the chaotic conditions that ex- 
isted prior to the adoption three years ago of the 
present law by forty-eight States. Before that 
time jurisprudence upon the subject consisted of 
a mass of conflicting decisions and precedents, 
differing in the various States. Three or four years 
ago the American Bar Association secured the 
adoption, by States now numbering fifty, of the 
present uniform sales law, under which a buyer of 
lumber or other commodity has the right to reject 
any part of a shipment that is not according to 
contract, and by paying for the portion accepted, 
to fulfill the contract. Another mooted point set- 
tled by the new law is that of determination of the 
point where the title passes from the seller to the 
buyer. 

Speaking with regard to the mechanics’ lien 
law Mr. MeAllister said that in more than 50 per- 
cent of cases the real estate upon which homes 
are built. is owned jointly by husband and wife. 
In such cases a lien can not be enforced unless the 
contract is signed by both husband and wife. He 
also said that a lien could not be stretched to cover 
excessive building costs. If a contractor made a 
bad contract and it cost him $8,000 to complete a 
house that he had contracted to build for $5,000 all 
claims under the lien would have to be prorated. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McAllister’s address 
Charles L. Weeks, of Detroit, reported that C. W. 
Restrick, of the Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit, who 
has been ill at a sanitarium at Battle Creek, is 
somewhat improved, and moved that flowers and a 
telegram expressing sympathy and best wishes of 
the association for a speedy recovery be sent by 
the secretary, which was unanimously carried. 

Trend of Commodity Prices Discussed 


A rousing address by Norman H. Johnson, sec- 
retary of the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, of Richmond, Va., was the next feature. 
Mr. Johnson was present by arrangement of L. R. 
Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, who 
was scheduled to speak but finding himself unable 
to attend provided, in the person of Mr. Johnson, 
a substitute who proved very acceptable. His talk 
was devoted largely to discussing the upward trend 
of all prices, high cost of living, extravagant spend- 
ing, and related themes. ‘‘ You lumber dealers are 
feeling pretty chesty, ‘‘said he, ‘‘and are patting 
yourselves on the backs and thinking that you are 
great business men because you have made some 
money the last year or two. I don’t want to take 
any of the starch out of you, but I am going to 
tell you frankly that you have had mighty little to 
do with your prosperity. You have benefited by 
circumstances that were, and are, beyond your 
control. You, and all other business men, must 
wake up. You can’t live within the four walls of 
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your office any longer. As a matter of fact the In the absence of ideas rhyme is used that fact fully “of the objections that the country retailer meets 
whitewashers’ union of this State—if there is The responsibility, it seems to me, should first be with in his dealings with hig local banker. 

such an organization—has more influence at Wash- thoroly fixed, 


ington than you have. You must not only take 
an interest in but you must participate in the 
direction of public affairs. You must organize, 
so that your combined influence may be felt, as 
well as for maximum efficiency in your own busi- 
nesses. Organization, promoted and fostered by 
that great—that wonderful—trade journal, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has already accomplished 
great things in the lumber industry. As an exam- 
ple, look at the achievements of the Southern Pine 
Association, which organization, in a sense, I am 
representing here today as substitute for Mr. Put- 
man. With the growth of your lumber associations 
you have got rid of the petty jealousies and bitter- 
ness formerly so prevalent; you have begun to 
learn something about your costs, and you have 
caught the vision not only of larger profits but of 
greater service.’’ 

At the eonclusion of Mr. Johnson’s remarks a 
rising vote of thanks was extended him. 


Selling Homes To Women 


For a woman to address a lumbermen’s conven- 
tion upon trade topics is something of an innova- 
tion; and, it may be added, one for which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is chiefly responsible, this 
paper having first suggested the practical value of 
such a feature to bring retailers into closer touch 
with woman’s viewpoint upon the subjects of home 
building and home planning. The convention 
listened with marked interest and attention to 
Miss Agnes M. Olson, of Chicago, expert in home 
economics and staff contributor to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, who spoke upon ‘‘The Important 
Part That Woman Plays in the Purchasing of a 
Home.’’ 

‘*T am going to try to ‘sell’ you the idea that 
your lumber yards, or lumber stores as I prefer 
to call them, should be made more attractive to 
women,’’ said Miss Olson. ‘‘Situated, as they 
usually are, adjacent to the railway yards, they 
can not be expected to attract women. They 
should be as conveniently located, and as attractive, 
as the department stores.’’ Illustrating the fact 
that women are giving themselves more and more 
to the subject of home planning, and therefore 
are a factor that must be reckoned with in the 
future development of lumber retailing, Miss Ol- 
son said that she knew of an owner of a chain of 
lumber yards whose fine home was designed and 
planned by his wife. Moreover, she said, within 
a few blocks of that house there are eight others 
the plans of which were worked out by women, 
of course with the aid of an architect as to tech- 
nical details and finished drawings. ‘‘The day is 
past,’’ said she, ‘‘when the feminine ‘elite’ of a 
town meet once a week to study Browning. Now 
they are studying community welfare, home plan- 
ning, sanitation, city planning, child welfare etc., 
all of which questions are vitally connected with 
the retail lumber business. * * * I sometimes 
ask lumbermen whether they like to have women 
come to their yards. Some of them ‘say very 
frankly: ‘No, women don’t know what they want, 
and are always changing their minds.’ Miss 
Olson said that when in ‘‘Y’’ service overseas 
she had frequently ripped off and resewed service 
and wound chevrons that the boys had sewed on in 
wrong position. They hadn’t been told just how 
they should be placed, so the work had to be done 
over. ‘‘That,’’ said she, ‘‘is just why women 
change their minds in matters pertaining to home 
building. They haven’t been told the things they 
should know. That’s poor salesmanship. It is 
your business to tell them, and you will find it 
profitable to do so.’’ 

The session closed with a film displayed by cour- 
tesy of the Barrett Co., showing the creosoting of 
wood. ; 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON 


You wouldn’t expect a man named A. Thorne 
Swift to be either dull or slow—and he wasn’t. 
Aside from conducting a big retail lumber business, 
at Harbor Springs; selling silos all over the coun- 
ty; running a resort hotel, and acting as post- 
master, Mr. Swift has comparatively little to oc- 
cupy his time. Consequently, to relieve his ennui, 
he consented to come to Detroit and tell his brother 
lumber merchants something about ‘‘Sunshine and 
Shadow in the Retail Lumber Business.’’ The fact 
that ‘‘Doug’’ had left town the previous evening 
prevented any clash between lumbermen poets when 
Mr. Swift introduced his remarks—and ‘‘ brought 
down the house’’—with the following: 
basis apologies to Eddie Guest, that poet of national 
a 

And Douglas Malloch, lufmberman poet, with “rep” 
about the same, 

To introduce myself to you, the ancient muse I'll 


court, 
For she, to one with little to say, is the refuge of 
last resort. 


Prose is used only by one with an idea he would 
reveal, 


As to my infliction upon you gentlemanly dealers in 
sticks. 


The letter of invitation was written by our able Sec. 
cCaul, ; 
But the canny Scot refused to accept the odium of 


all, ‘ 

And implicated in the crime, as accessories before 
the fact, ; E 

Two gentlemen who claimed they had both infor- 
mation and tact. 

These were Brother Weeks, of Hun'on & him, of 
more than local renown, 

And John R. Wood, of Jesuit fame, who hails from 
Furniture Town. ' 

That precious pair, our sec. avers, like the Serpent 
him did tempt, ; 

And if you find the apple green, he claims to be 
exempt. 


But one who’d trust to flimsy props, like Week and 
Wood must be, 

Or takes advice from Wood on Weeks, deserves no 
sympathy. 

Should I then bore you, and prove the frost you 


ear, 
Forgive; I’m from the North, where it’s frosty this 
time o’ year. 


I come from the land where they say on fish and 
strangers we live; 

With strargers scarce in the winter time, we've but 
little fish to give; 

The land where in winter we are supposed to “hole 
up” like the bear, 

And while sucking our paws we sharpen our claws 
to trim the millionaire— 


Who comes in the springs with the swallows and 
things that make up the summer time; 

Then we lay off the fish and fill up our dish with 
the stranger who visits our clime. 
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You may look at our lake and a few breaths you 
may take of our pure and sparkling air, 

And for a dollar or two we'll agree to show you a 
land most gorgeously fair. 


I come from a town, known the world around, as the 
most beautiful burg on this sphere; 

But if I told all I know I’m afraid you would go 
before all of its glories you hear. 

If my bow is now made I’ll abandon the jade who 
prompted this rotten rhyme, 

Pass on to the next—try and stick to my text—from 
the ridiculous to the sublime. 


The Couritry Retailer And His Banker 


Mr. Swift said that one of the chief ‘‘shadows’’ 
in the path of the average lumber retailer, outside 
of the large cities, so far as expansion of his busi- 
ness along progressive lines is concerned, is the dif- 
ficulty of securing from his local banker the co- 
operation and assistance to which he is justly en- 
titled. In this connection he drew an unforgettable 
word picture of the type of country banker who 
deems himself a sort of philanthropist rather than 
a dealer in commercial credits; who wouldn’t do 
anything so sordid as to ‘‘make a loan,’’ but who 
will, if properly approached and if all the signs 
and auguries are right, ‘‘help you out—temporar- 
ily,’’ for a satisfactory (to him) rate of interest 
and bonus. ‘‘The average country banker,’’ said 
Mr. Swift, ‘‘bases your credit upon his knowledge 
of your ancestors, and upon your conducting your 
business along what he terms ‘conservative’ lines 
—which means that if you ever show a spark of 
enterprise, initiative or originality, or a desire to 
expand and progress, down goes your credit rating. 
‘All things in moderation’ must be your motto. 
Be sure that you do not wear a better suit of 
clothes or smoke a better cigar than your banker, 
and if he rides in a ‘tin liz,’ do thou likewise—or 
walk, if you want to keep in good financial stand- 
ing.’’ Mr. Swift said that he had adopted the 
use of trade acceptances, with marked advantage. 
He finds that their use helps to break down some 





Silo Selling Helps Year Round Business 


Other live questions discussed by Mr. Thorne in 
a very practical and helpful way were the main- 
taining of an even distribution of business thruout 
the year, avoiding the periodical ‘‘dull season’’; 
and the selling of silos. The latter subject, as pre- 
sented by the speaker, had a direct bearing upon 
that first named. Mr. Thorne said that the re- 
tailer is too prone to think that he can not success- 
fully sell silos—that it requires a ‘‘silo expert.’’ 
‘¢You can sell silos,’’ said he, ‘‘ for all that is re- 
quired is that you know your game.’’ He said 
that the so called ‘‘silo expert’’ usually is a com- 
bination of 5 percent, or less, of real silo knowl- 
edge, mixed with 95 percent of pure bluff. He 
showed samples of posters, booklets, folders and 
other selling helps that are readily available to 
the retailer who wants to build up a silo business, 
and urged the importance of having all this ma- 
terial printed, not rubber stamped, with the deal- 
er’s name and address, making it to all intents and 
purposes his own literature. 


Tells How He Sold Homes Complete 


He told how, by being able to show complete 
plans, with prices either for the material or the 
cottage complete, he had built up a large trade in 
resort cottages. He showed an attractive assort- 
ment of plans, and said that he had made many 
sales by quoting the buyer a specific price for the 
cottage selected, erected complete ‘‘with the key 
in the door,’’ ready for the owner to walk in and 
take possession. 

In closing he said that lumber retailers should 
learn from the greatest merchandisers on earth— 
the mail order houses and the big department stores 
—the lessons: ‘‘One price to all, and money back 
if not satisfied,’? and ‘‘The customer is always 
right.’’ 

After the applause with which Mr. Thorne’s ad- 
dress was received had subsided Charles L. Weeks, 
of Detroit, arose and suggested that it might help 
to educate the country bankers if each retailer pres- 
ent saw to it that his banker received the lumber 
trade journals. , 


WEST COAST CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


The next speaker was C. J. Hogue, representing 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
gave a very informative talk upon conditions upon 
the Pacific coast. Alluding to the acute car short- 
age that is making it impossible to move lumber 
eastward in any volume he said that if the Rail- 
road Administration was as good at furnishing 
ears as it was at analyzing statistics and drawing 
erroneous conclusions therefrom the transportation 
problem would be solved. Labor conditions are 
greatly improved. He paid a high tribute to the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, which has 
prevented strikes and by creating a better feeling 
between employers and employees has greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of labor, and made for in- 
creased production. It is only recently that west 
Coast lumber has come into Michigan in any quan- 
tity, but the State now receives about 3 percent of 
the Coast output, and the volume is increasing. 


Says Prices Are Quoted on Wrong Basis 


H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, secretary Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, formerly in charge 
of the retail department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke on ‘‘How I 
Would Run A Retail Yard.’’ He said that one 
of the greatest drawbacks to the retail lumber 
business was the trade custom of quoting prices 
per thousand feet, telling of a man whom he had 
once seen come into a retail yard and ask the 
price of 2 by 4’s. The dealer told him, ‘‘$50 a 
thousand.’’ He bought two pieces, which figured 
out at 40 cents each, paid the 80 cents, and drove 
away. Mr. Isherwood went around the square, 
met the man a little distance from the yard, and 
asked him: ‘‘How much did you pay for those 
two pieces of 2 by 4?’’ Promptly came the 
answer: ‘‘Fifty dollars’’! 

He said that the dealer should find out from 
everyone who comes into his yard to buy even 
the smallest quantity of lumber what he is going 
to use it for, as such inquiry will often lead to 
developing a live prospect for further sales. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Wednesday afternoon was given over to in- 
formal discussion of various phases of the retail 
lumber business, consideration of the report of 
the resolutions committee, and election of officers 
and directors. 


- Uniform Order Blank Endorsed 


The resolutions adopted heartily endorsed the 
administration ‘of Secretary McCaul, and in a 
large measure followed the recommendations 
made in his report. The most important of the 
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ILLINOIS RETAILERS HOLD THIRTIETH ANNUAL 


Excess Profits Tax Cited as Cause of High Prices— Banker Dispels Financial Gloom — Condemn “Open” 
Prices—Raise Dues—Oppose Laws Unfair to Business 


The thirtieth annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
got an auspicious start on Tuesday when H. H. 
Merrick, president of the Great Lakes Trust Co., 
the Mississippi Valley Association, and former 
president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
gave an address that would make an optimist out of 
the sourest faced pessimist that ever drew breath. 


Prosperity to Continue at Least Two Years 


President E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, IIl., intro- 
duced Mr. Merrick, who proceeded to give a very 
lucid talk on some of the problems of the day, tak- 
ing up the matter of excess profits tax and de- 
nouncing it as one of the strongest contributory 
factors to the high cost of living. In these times 
of prosperity and high costs, he said, there are to 
be found prophets of evil, describing all sorts of 
cures for the present conditions, and saying that 
disaster lies ahead. Mr. Merrick said that disaster 
did lie ahead, as it always came some time, but that 
the pessimist would have it immediately and the 
optimist a great way off. He said that no one had 
a right to prophesy more than two years ahead, 
but that if the American people retained their good 
common sense there is no reason why our prosper- 
ity, which is the greatest the world has ever seen, 
should not continue for some considerable time; 
at least for two years, he declared, because Europe 
in no possible manner could get on a production 
basis in less than that time. 


Should Repeal Profits Tax to Reduce H. C. L. 


He said that it was sheer nonsense for the Gov- 
ernment to try and pay its war debt in a few years, 
and that in reality the excess profits tax was a 
false economy because the burden was simply 
passed on to the people in the way of higher prices 
for merchandise. He termed the taxation ques- 
tion of far more importance to the nation than the 
railroad problem, and said that business men of all 
classes should urge the repeal of the excess profits 
tax. As to the future of business, he believed that 
there would be a readjustment of prices downward, 
but he did not look for any fall in the prices paid 
labor. Certainly labor would never go back to the 
prewar wage of $1.50, $1.75 and $2 a day. 


Wise Man Will Build Now 


‘‘The wise man will build even under present 
costs of material and labor,’’ said Mr. Merrick, 
who, it must be kept in mind, is one of Chicago’s 
leading bankers. ‘‘Our prosperity will continue 
to prevail and our States, our cities and our towns 
will forge ahead. We can’t stand still. Under 
present prosperity, building can be done at a profit. 
And let me say to you now, we are not going to 
have any great spread of bolshevism in this coun- 
try as long as it is filled with prospereus, con- 
tented people. No man tears down his own home.’’ 


Need Common Sense and Lincoln Humanity 


What is needed in this nation most today, said 
Mr. Merrick, is cool business men with a long sup- 
ply of common sense. We have our great national 
problems and the man who is going to lead us suc- 
cessfully out is not going to be one of fine phrases, 
a man who is strong on language, but will be a man 
who knows the A B C’s of business and knows 
our business problems thoroly. He urged the lum- 
bermen to go into politics, not republican polities, 
or democratic politics, but the politics that sees 
that right men are placed in responsible positions. 

**Gentlemen, you don’t want to forget that our 
tasks are a part of the world’s burdens,’’ said 
Mr. Merrick. ‘‘ We can’t send 4,000,000 of our boys 
to the battlefields of France and then withdraw 
them and say that Europe’s problems are not our 
problems. All that is needed today to keep us na- 
tionally straight is an application of the simple, 
old fashioned rules of common sense. We all want 
to get into the game, and if I could not work 
eighteen hours each day then I would consider 
myself a poor American.’’ 

And the concluding remark of Mr. Merrick de- 
serves to be set apart : 

‘*What we need today more than anything else 
is plain Abraham Lincoln humanity.’’ 


Remarks of the President 


President Stotlar said that inasmuch as we are 
now living in a new era, he would dispense with 
his speech and save the association’s time. He 
did, however, wish to emphasize the plan of the con- 
vention to give most of the time to round table 
talks, mentioning such subjects as the stabilization 
of prices, uniform order blank and other kindred 
retail subjects. The report of Treasurer Joseph 





W. Paddock of Pana, showing the association’s 
expenditures to be only about $11,000 annually, 
because no more funds were forthcoming, brought 
out a discussion of an increase in the dues. The 
subject was first discussed by Charles A. Glore, of 
Centralia, Ill., who said it was a shame that asso- 
ciation activities had to be curtailed on account of 
lack of funds. The subject was continued by 
President Stotlar, who said that the Northwestern 
association had $59,000 a year to spend. The mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of a committee, of 
which Mr. Glore was made chairman, and which 
was instructed to report a recommendation later 
in the meeting. 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary George Wilson Jones in his report 
called attention to the healthy growth of the asso- 
ciation in the last year and the valuable assistance 
being given the members by the legal, traffic and 
information departments, detailing how each has 
been beneficial to the members who make use of it 
and how other members are overlooking oppor- 
tunities for their own benefit. The report pointed 
out that if the association is to broaden its activi- 
ties more funds must be provided to carry the work 
along, saying that it was his belief that members 
are less concerned over the amount of the dues than 
over the service rendered, and that they would 
gladly pay $100 a year for service worth it while 
objecting to paying even one dollar a year if 
nothing is done. The suggestion was made that 
members who own more than one yard take out a 
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membership for each of their yards. The report 
told of the organization of lumbermen’s clubs, the 
State being divided into zones and the work of 
organizing them still going on. Already several 
have been formed. He closed his report by thank- 
ing President Stotler, other officials and members 
for their codperation during the year. 


Reminiscences of Secretary Emeritus 


It was in the early part of his report that Sec- 
retary Jones told of the vigor of ‘‘ Uncle George’’ 
Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the organization, 
who approaches his ninetieth year. As ‘‘Uncle 
George’’ was present, the members stood in his 
honor and the response he made was perhaps the 
most vigorous talk he has ever made. In his 
talk, his 74 years’ connection with the lumber 
business was reviewed, and changes that had been 
made in that time. When a boy, he said, the West 
was looked upon as the great American desert and 
now it is spotted with prosperous towns and com- 
munities, due in a large measure to the progressive- 
ness of lumbermen. 


Benefit Today by Pioneers’ Association Work 


‘*Tt pays me for all the trials and difficulties 
that I have had to stand here and know how you 
lumbermen are benefiting by association work to- 
day,’’ said ‘‘Uncle George.’’ ‘‘The protection 
that is thrown over your business is to be marveled 
at. When I was born my father bought the first 
cook stove in New Haven, Conn., and now look at 
the fine homes today and the comforts that are in 
them.’’ ‘‘Uncle George,’’ mentioned Mrs. Hotch- 


kiss, only seven months younger than he, and said 
that they had sought to live long and useful lives. 
When he closed he was given another ovation. 


Discussion Among Members 


The meeting was thrown open to discussion and 
the first to speak was F. C. Wenthy, of Effingham, 
who said that the lumbermen must hold down 
prices on lumber and building material, and that 
the manufacturers should stop the skyrocketing of 
prices. He also said that the association should 
go on record for the repeal of the excess profits fea- 
ture of the Federal revenue act. C. E. Davidson, 
of Greenville, defended the manufacturer on the 
high prices. today, blaming the whole situation on 
the excess profits feature, saying that such prices 
had to be obtained to give the manufacturer any 
profits at all. Sam Wright, of Urbana, a salesman, 
who because of his oratorical abilities is known 
as ‘‘Judge’’ Wright, also defended the manufac- 
turer and placed the blame on the excess profits tax 
feature. He introduced a resolution to the effect 
that the association should go on record for its 
repeal, and it was passed. 


Appointment of Committees 


Before adjournment, the following committees 
were announced: 

Audit—wW. F. Stevens, La Salle, and N. H. Parsons, 
Rockford. 


Resolutions—J. Y. Stotlar, Carbondale ; E. P. Krum, 
Danvers, and S. A. Holcomb, Sycamore. 


Nominations—R. L. Jones, Rockford ; C. L. Schwartz, 
Naperville, and C. A. Glore, Centralia. 


Trade relations—R. L. Paddock, Pana; Chris Buhle, 
Kankakee, and William M. Buchanan, of Joliet. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The principal address of the Wednesday after- 
noon session was given by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who had as his subject, 
‘‘The Manufacturer Plus the Retailer.’’ Dr. 
Compton gave a very scholarly talk on the need of 
cooperation between these two factors in the in- 
dustry, saying that the day was past when the 
manufacturer thought he was self sufficient and 
could go alone, for today he realized that he needed 
the undivided support, the loyalty and the codpera- 
tion of the retailer. He said that every branch of 
the lumber industry was having its troubles—the 
manufacturer in producing lumber, the dealer in 
getting supplies—and that both were having a dif- 
ficult time in explaining to the consumer the mount- 
ing costs that had ultimately been passed on to 
him. Dr. Compton said incidentally that if the 
costs of building material piled up much higher 
the public would cease to build and the retailer 
cease to buy of the millman. 

It has been within only the last four or five years 
that the lumber manufacturer has been able to 
keep up with the prices in other industries, he said. 
He told of the peculiar treatment accorded lumber 
manufacturers during the war, when fixed prices 
resulted in workers going to other industries, say- 
ing that these workers had not yet come back in 
sufficient numbers to man the camps and the mills. 
He cited as an instance a mill in the South that 
formerly employed one hundred and eighty men, 
while the average number of men now reporting to 
work daily is only about one hundred—and these 
do not give efficient service. 


Explains Curtailment of Production 


That the lumber production of the country has 
been reduced from 45,000,000,000 feet twelve years 
ago to 31,000,000,000 feet last year was mentioned 
by Dr. Compton, who gave the manufacturers’ rea- 
sons for the shortage of production. He believes 
that what is bothering the retailer is not so much 
price as it is the waiting for weeks and weeks before 
shipment is made, and that what the retailers de- 
sire to know is why they can not get prompt ship- 
ments of the lumber they need so badly. 

Dr. Compton told the dealers that it would be 
a long time before production is on a normal basis 
again, because it would be a long time before labor 
is willing to do real work again. After giving 
various other reasons why production is low and 
lumber prices on a high level, he told of the activi- 
ties of the National to help the retailer, instancing 
the retail service and the work of the engineering 
and other bureaus that not only codperate directly 
with the retailer but seek to inform the building 
public as to the uses of wood. Dr. Compton also 
discussed governmental interference with business, 
saying that the tendency to meddle with business 
would grow unless lumbermen and leaders in ether 
industries would see that men were sent to the 
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legislatures who would throw over business the pro- 
tection that it ought to have. 
Retailers Ask, ‘‘Why?’’ 

After his address, Dr. Compton was quizzed by 
the retailers as to how the manufacturer justified 
the present prices on lumber, as to the influence of 
the excess profits tax on the prices, and also as to 
the effect of the income tax in curtailing produc- 
tion. He explained the incidence of the excess 
profits tax, which, altho a suitable method of taxa- 
‘tion in war time, is in times of peace a most vici- 
ous kind of legislation, and he showed that it had 
a great deal to do with the high prices of every 
kind of merchandise because the sellers of the mer- 
ehandise were just passing the cost of doing busi- 
ness on to the consuming public. Another question 
put to Dr. Compton was as to why the manufac- 
turers of lumber give car shortage as one of the 
chief reasons why they can’t fill orders, while at 
the same time thousands of transits are roaming 
about. He admitted he could not answer that ques- 
tion directly, but secured a laugh by asking the 
retailers why they bought the cars. 

Before proceeding with a general round table 
discussion, the annual election of officers was held. 
The report of the nominating committee recom- 
‘mending the reélection of the old officers was 
adopted, consequently the following officers con- 
‘tinue in charge: 

President—E. M. Stotlar, Marion (reélected). 

Vice president—G. L. Blanchard, Lake Forest. 


Treasurer—J. W. Paddock, Pana (reélected 


\e 
Advertising director—N. E. Holden, Danville (re- 
elected). 


Directors—T. F. Harwood, of Bloomington ; Edmund 
-Goedde, of East St. Louis; C. E. Davidson, of Green- 
ville; Frank L. Hill, of Danville. 


**Open Price’’ Condemned 


When the meeting was open for discussion the 
first question brought up was that of open price, 
the practice of salesmen accepting orders and 
leaving the price to be fixed at the time of 
delivery. The discussion first had to do with 
prepared roofing, but when a resolution was passed 
condemning the practice lumber and other building 
materials were included. The contention of those 
who spoke on the matter was that such a practice 
tended to increase the price. John Lind, secretary 
of the Prepared Roofing Manufacturers’ Associa- 
‘tion, asked permission to speak; it was given him 
and he explained conditions that obtained in roof- 
ing manufacture, but when quizzed as to open price 
orders he admitted he had no knowledge about the 
matter. T. J. MeGrath, of Polo, said the resolution 
should include condemnation of retailers who 
placed such orders. 


Association Dues Increased 


The next matter taken up was that of raising 
dues. The committee appointed to survey the sub- 
ject made the following recommendations, which 
were adopted: 

Gross sales of 


lumber and Dues 
building material per Year 

Cds baka a ake eee Under $25,000 $15 
eee ror $25,000 to 35,000 20 
CTSA Gace ccsccecess GGG  ShG00 25 
CTNGG Se i kiccccccccouss OGG 16 75,000 30 
CPN i iicicviceceeaues 75,000 to 100.000 40 
oy eee Candewese Over $100,000 50 


Before the recommendation was acted upon sev- 
eral spoke upon the subject of raising the dues, 
the majority of opinion expressed being that more 
effective association work could not be carried on 
unless members provide the funds to do it with. 

The dues have been only $10 a year, so it can be 
seen that the Illinois association, like some other 
retailers’ organizations, decided to get on a financial 
footing that will permit more extensive and effective 
work for its members. Following adoption of the 
new schedule of dues, President Stotlar made a 
short speech, with the object of removing from 
some of the faint hearts a fear that higher dues 
‘would drive some of the members out of the organ- 
ization. 

‘‘T have known of some members in the past who 
quit the organization peeved over something that 
has taken place, but you always see them come 
back’’ said President Stotlar. ‘‘You know when 
you get to coming to these annual meetings and 
‘then drop out, you soon feel like a lonesome guy.’’ 

E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, was requested to address the members and he 
told them what some other retail association had 
done in the matter of raising the dues because it 
had come to be recognized that a healthy associa- 
tion treasury was necessary for carrying on real 
creative organization work. ‘‘After all, you re- 
tailers get out of association work just exactly what 
you put into it,’’ said Mr. Hole. He told how 
Secretary Adolph Pfund was instrumental in sav- 
ing a house bill for one of the Northwestern as- 
sociation members in competition with a mail order 
house after the prospective builder had almost de- 
cided to get his lumber from an institution a thou- 
sand miles away. He also told how George W. 
Lapointe, of Menominee, Wis. and D. J. Fair, of 
Sterling, Kan., had made association work pay 


many fold for them. He urged members to take 
greater interest in legislative work and see that 
laws are passed requiring that homes be sanitary, 
primarily because it is a health problem, and also 
because the requirement for homes fit to live in 
means more business for the lumber dealer. 

The Wednesday afternoon session closed with the 
reading of congratulatory telegrams from C. D. 
Root, of Crown Point, Ind., secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, and 
Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Is Strong for ‘‘Codperation’’ 


W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, Ill., gave a very able 
talk at the concluding session on Friday on the 
subject, ‘‘The Association in 1920.’’ His address 
was devoted almost entirely to codperation. One of 
his statements was that retailers had only scratched 
the surface as to ways of being mutually helpful. 
He declared that the retailers today are confronted 
with problems that a few short months ago they 
never dreamed of, and that consequently they must 
so unite their efforts that disaster can not come to 
their business, and that ‘‘We must become a 
cohesive, compelling force.’’ Relative to adver- 
tising, he advised the retailers to discard such 
novelty advertising as calendars, pencils, rose 
bulbs, drinking cups etce., saying that thousands 
of dollars were wasted annually by retailers in 
just that way. ‘‘The time has come for construc- 
tive, intelligent advertising,’’ he continued, ‘‘and 
also in doing that we must codperate. The best 
advertising is to have service rooms at our yards, 
and then let the people know about them.’’ 

The report of the resolutions committee placed 
the association on record as opposing antitrust 


legislation that exempts from its provisions cer- 
tain organizations and combinations and does not 
permit business men to have free and full discus- 
sion of their problems; favoring the return of 
the railroads to private ownership, safeguarded 
with proper legislation; approving’ the. prosecu- 
tion of those guilty of ‘‘red’’ propaganda; endors- 
ing the building project of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the activities of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
The thanks of the association were tendered the 
trade press, the speakers, exhibitors and others that 
made the convention a success. 

A separate resolution was introduced by W. O. 
Weihe, of Nashville, Ill., urging a congressional 
investigation as to the lumber production costs 
of the manufacturers. Mr. Wiehe spoke to the 
resolution, but other members counseled against 
its passage and it was referred to a committee of 
the board of directors. Another resolution favored 
the discontinuance of the purchase of transit cars 
of lumber by the members, and after a discus- 
sion, it was passed. It was explained that the 
resolution was directed against the evil of the 
transit car, and did not say explicitly that no re- 
tailer in the association should buy a transit car. 

J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke briefly on ‘‘square packed’’ shingles and 
showed how retailers can coéperate with the 
shingle manufacturers in getting. better shingle 
service. The annual adjourned after adopting a 
motion of Charles A. Glore, of Centralia, Ill, that 
a special committee be appointed on trade rela- 
tions to make a study of the building material 
markets. The committee will be appointed later 
by President Stotlar. 





RETAILERS ATTEND PINE SALESMEN’S MEETING 


The special Southern Pine Association meeting 
held Wednesday morning at the Hotel Sherman, 
to which the retailers were invited, was like an 
old fashioned religious revival, so much pep and 
enthusiasm was shown by the speakers. L. R. 
Putman, advertising manager of the association, 
was the peptomist in charge, and in his character- 
istie manner he prefaced his address by telling 
how wood is being boosted as a construction 
material by the Southern Pine Association, and 
how dealers thruout the land were being bene- 
fited by the association’s work. 

Mr. Putman declared that home owning is the 
first thought after every war, and that retailers 
of lumber should not leave any stone unturned 
to capitalize the situation. The people want 
homes, he said, and it is up to the different 
branches of the lumber industry to see that they 
are built of wood. ‘‘And one thing you dealers 
do not want to do,’” he declared, ‘‘and that is, 
don’t compete against yourselves.’’ Every part 
of the nation is underbuilt and home building will 
be one of the biggest activities for the next sev- 
eral years. Mr. Putman quoted statistics to show 
how underbuilt the country is, not only as to 
homes and other structures but as to freight cars, 
saying that the present shortage of freight cars 
is estimated at 750,000. 


How Women Aid Sales 

‘*Woman’s Place in the Lumber Industry,’’ 
was the subject of Mrs. W. H. Jobe, of Detroit, 
Mich., and Mrs. Jobe certainly gave the retailers 
something to think about that they never thought 
of before in the way of creating sales thru co- 
operation with the women of the country. Mrs. 
Jobe, as the wife of one of the well known south- 
ern pine salesmen of Michigan, says that she has 
been saturated with lumber lore for years, and 
had always considered the lumber business the 
cleanest of any line of trade. It has been only 
recently that the importance of women has 
been recognized, due in a great measure to the 
war, and now lumbermen are recognizing that 
they can build sales thru cultivating the good 
will of women. ‘‘ Women are in a receptive mood 
in the new order of things,’’ said Mrs. Jobe, 
‘fand are brim full of enthusiasm over every 
matter that pertains to the home. You have in 
them the greatest asset for home construction. 
Why shouldn’t woman have everything to say 
about the new home in which she is to reign? 
Cultivate her wishes and you sell more homes— 
remember, sell homes, not lumber. The woman 
is happiest in the home, and you dealers know it. 
Every woman wants a home of her own, and it 
is up to you dealers to form district organizations 
for the promotion of ‘Own Your Own Home 
First’ campaigns. That will surely bring you 
lumbermen results. Gentlemen, one thing that 
you never want to forget and it is that the home 
is the foundation of everything.’’ 


Hints for Dealers 


Mrs. Jobe said that there are three primary 
things that a retailer can do in a community to 


upbuild it and help his own business: Educate 
men and women to be better home makers; co- 
operate with the manufacturer in boosting home 
building; and arouse the whole community to the 
need of being well housed. 

A very illuminating talk was given by Rolf 
Thelen, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., on what the dealer can do to take 
proper eare of his lumber and also what the 
laboratory is doing to ascertain the best uses 
for wood, and what woods to use for certain pur- 
poses. At the conclusion of his talk he was asked 
many questions that showed the keen interest the 
dealers had in the subject in which he is an 
expert. 

Southern Pine Salesmen Elect Officers 


Other talks were made by N. H. Parsons, of 
Rockford, Ill.; Charles A. Glore, of Centralia, Ill; 
John A. Spencer, of the Chicago sales force of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and Ben S. Woodhead, of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex. Mr. 
Woodhead gave a most convincing description of 
the torrential rains that have fallen in the terri- 
tory lying between the Arkansas line and the Gulf, 
and before he had finished his story most every 
one present thought a second Noah’s ark was 
necessary down there. On the previous day there 
was a special meeting of District No. 7 of the 
Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, at 
which Mr. Putman, and Robert H. Brooks, of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, spoke. C. W. 
Lawrence, of the Chicago office of the Long-Bell 
Co., was reélected president; Leo P. Miller, of 
Ottawa, was chosen vice president; and R. C. 
Biddle, of Chicago, reélected secretary. 


CENTRAL SALESMEN MEET 

The annual meeting of the Central Association 
of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
was held Wednesday noon at the Hotel La Salle, 
following a luncheon and vaudeville in the West 
Room. Following a general discussion of associa- 
tion affairs, the election of officers was held, re- 
sulting as follows: 

President—W. B. Dripps, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary and treasurer—T. H. Nelson, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (reélected). 


Directors for two years—N. J. Clears, Chicago; C. M. 
Hanger, Morocco, Ind., and A. C. Quixley, Chicago. 

Resolutions were passed upon the death of the 
late C. D. Benedict, of Chicago. 


OPENS HARDWOOD SORTING YARD IN VIRGINIA 


Bristot, TENN., Feb. 3.—The Paxton Lumber 
Corporation, of this place, recently has opened an 
assorting yard at Basic, Va., located on the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad, where it is now receiv- 
ing considerable lumber. The company announces 
that it is able to take in there mixed carload lots 
of all kinds of hardwoods in all grades and thick- 
nesses except that it does not want No. 3 com- 
mon. It is also buying straight carload lots of 
each grade. 
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SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Orrumwa, Iowa, Feb.. 4.—In spite of bad 
weather and some apprehension of the flu the 
twenty-third annual convention of the famous 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion got under way this afternoon with its usual 
vigor. No mere account of speeches and of mo- 
tions made and carried can indicate the peculiar 
charm and power of this organization or the con- 
structive place it holds in Iowa lumber circles. 
This association is a part of the big Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, which it supports loyally 
and on which it depends for a number of associa- 
tion services which can be rendered best by a large 
and powerful organization. But the Southeastern 
Iowa proceeds on the theory that local questions 
must be dealt with locally and that not the least 
function of a gathering of lumbermen is the 
chance it offers competitors to become acquainted 
with each other and to have a good time together. 
The social side of the Southeastern Iowa con- 
ventions receives earnest consideration and is 
worked out in as great detail as are the formal 
sessions that are devoted to business discussion. 
In the furtherance of this part of the association 
activities two subsidiary organizations have been 
in successful operation for a number of years. One 
is the Ladies’ Auxiliary, that has its own officers 
and in a measure conducts its own sessions. This 
organization has been so successful that in nor- 
mal years there are nearly if not quite as many 
ladies in attendance as men. The other organiza- 
tion is the Moonlight Club, made up of salesmen 
and wholesalers, which offers one evening’s enter- 
tainment each year and takes general charge of 
social events. Mark Anson is the moving spirit of 
the ‘‘Moonshiners’’ and has for his able confeder- 
ates such Knights of the Grip as W. E. Emery, 
who is president of the club this year, George 
Clements, Joe Furlong, ‘‘Cap’’ Angell, J. A. 
Baker, ‘‘Spike’’ Crawford and any number of 
others of like pep and caliber. 


The Mayor Welcomes the Visitors 


After the singing of ‘‘ America’’ by the audience 
President C. Y. Smith, of Ottumwa, announced 
that Mayor C. O. Warren was present and would 
welcome the association to the city, which His 
Honor did in a brief speech. R. L. Dunlap, of 
Iowa City, a former president of the association, 
made the response. Mr. Dunlap mentioned the fact 
that the welcoming of a gathering to a city seemed 
an odd cereniony and might be interpreted in sev- 
eral ways. It might mean that the city hoped to 
get a few dollars out of the visitors’ pockets dur- 
ing their stay; or that the merchants hoped the 
visitors would be so impressed with buying facili- 
ties that they would be induced to come back on 
buying trips; or that the mayor might have an am- 
bition for office and wished to come into contact 
with voters and possible supporters; but in nearly 
every case while these selfish motives might be pres- 
ent with some people the great bulk of sentiment 
usually is one of genuine satisfaction and friend- 
liness at having the visitors present. It is com- 
parable to the satisfaction a person feels when he 
welcomes guests into his home. Mr. Dunlap stated 
that the atmosphere of friendly and neighborly 
satisfaction was notable in Ottumwa and that he 
felt a vote of thanks extended the city by the con- 
vention would be peculiarly appropriate and ex- 
pressive of the feeling of the visitors. 


President Emphasizes Association Service 


President Smith prefaced his address by stating 
that he had been considering for some days the 
duty that would come to him of addressing the 
convention and that he had accumulated a few 
ideas; that had the members ealled at his office 
individually he could have explained all: these ideas 
to them; but that in facing the audience he had 
forgotten all of them. He expressed the gratitude 
of the association to the auxiliary organizations 
and added that it was gratifying to see so many 
people present at a time when sickness was pre- 
valent and threatening. He added that it was evi- 
dent that lumber associations had done much to 
develop the lumber business and thru it the coun- 
try; but the next few years will see the need for 
a greater development. For one thing, it appears 
that in too many cases the trifling, passing things 
of life have challenged attention and concern while 
enduring things have been cheap and cheaply held. 
In a peculiar way this is true of home building 
and home owning. Formerly lumber was sold on 
price alone, and the man who made the lowest 
price made the sale. But association work has 
assisted in eliminating price considerations, in 
these vicious connections, from business and has 
succeeded in centering attention where it should 
be, on quality and service. Association activity 
has succeeded in giving needed emphasis to the 
matter of accurate accounts and accurate compu- 
tation of profits. If on the sale of an article at 


$1 there accrues a net profit of 5 cents the profit 
may seem small, but it is safe; but if thru faulty 
accountancy 1 cent of profit escapes in this trans- 
action then 20 percent of the profit is gone. And if 
this loss is typical of the business as a whole it 
portends certain disaster. 


Pulling Together for Better Transportation 


Business in the middle West was made possible 
by means of transportation and will be fostered by 
fostering means of transportation. This includes 
the building of a system of good roads and the 
opening up of the great waterways. It is patriotic 
as well as good business to give attention to these 
things; for they mean the solid and substantial 
development of the whole country and of every 
community and business in it. The next few 
years will see the development of the large towns 
of Iowa into cities and of the small towns into 
large towns. In this connection it is reasonable 
and sensible to recognize the fact that no man 
and no single set of men have made this possible. 
God Almighty is the creator and gives the mate- 
rials of prosperity to all people; and since this is 
true it is right and reasonable that all classes of 
people recognize their common destiny and their 
common prosperity and get into the same boat for 
the purpose of pulling together. 


Ex-Soldiers Form Bulwark Against Radicalism 


At the present time there is much uneasiness 
over radical agitation in this country and in the 
whole world. But there is one factor and promise 
of safety that can not be overlooked. The young 
men who served in the army have a very good idea 
of the meaning of Americanism. They will form 
the bulwark of sound citizenship. The rest of 
the country, particularly the older business men, 
owe these young men a peculiar service. These 
older men should give the boys a business chance. 
They are coming on, and if opportunities can be 
given them now the whole business world and the 
bigger world outside of business will profit from it. 


Secretary Reviews Results of Activities 


Secretary R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, 
in giving his report said that the value of asso- 
ciation activity had been shown in a peculiar way 
during the present period of high prices in that the 
associations had been able by persuasion to induce 
wholesalers and manufacturers to recognize the 
economic necessity for the retailer and to make it 
possible for the retailer to continue functioning as 
an efficient commercial agency. People will buy 
where prices are cheapest; and it is due to associa- 
tion effort as much as to anything that wholesalers 
and manufacturers have been kept from being 
stampeded into unwise marketing schemes which 
leave the retailer out. The secretary invited the 
non-members in the territory to join the associa- 
tion and to work for bigger and better results in 
the business of the future. He expressed his grati- 
tude to the Ladies’ Auxiliary and to the Moon- 
light Club. No members of: the association have 
died during the last year, but the secretary closed 
his report by reading a brief memorial of Mrs. 
W. H. France, of Ollie, and of George Burton 
Beach, son of Fred Beach, of Muscatine. 


Question Box; Appointment of Committees 


Following the secretary’s report the remainder 
of the session was given over to the question box. 
The high price of lath, the new pack of shingles, 
the advisability of selling a bill for deferred de- 
livery and the matter of transit cars came in for 
a rapid fire of comment, argument and citing of 
instances, 


President Smith then appointed the following 
committees: 


Enrollment—Joe Furlong and D. R. Waterman. 


Finance—F. W. Smith, L. H. Wallace and Paul J. 
Matthews. 


D - aeanaies D. Streeter, R. L. Dunlap and J. H. 
lll, 


Resolutions—John C. Fisher, Hugh Harrington and 
As Ti Dice. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Feb. 5.—Last night the Moon- 
light Club staged a successful vaudeville entertain- 
ment of both professional and amateur talent of 
which the Cedar Rapids Salesmen’s Quartet was the 
star attraction. Taffy, contributed by Walrath & 
Sherwood Lumber Co., balloons and paper hats 
vied with the platform entertainment in furnish- 
ing amusement. This was followed by the cus- 
tomary buffet luncheon and dance. The enter- 
tainment of the ladies this forenoon included a 
bowling contest and a card party. 

Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern 


Lumbermen’s Association, was on the forenoon pro- 
gram but was unable to attend. Robert Y. Kerr, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made a short talk 
on various things including mention of a plan of 
financing building in Newton, Iowa. C. H. Jasper, 
of the Jasper Lumber Co., Newton, then described 
in detail the working of this plan. He described 
the formation of the Newton Realty Co. and the 
practical application of its 100 monthly payment 
scheme and answered a great number of questions. 
The interest manifested by the convention indi- 
cates that the need of similar organizations is 
widely felt. Mr. Jasper said that the only mistake 
that was made was building houses for people ac- 
cording to their plans instead of building ‘suitable 
houses and selling them after they were com- 
pleted. The capital stock of the company has 
been increased from $100,000 to $250,000, indicat- 
ing its success and expanding the field for its ef- 
forts. The three fine lumber yards in Newton are 
one of its best advertising possessions. Other 
things discussed were the percentage of waste of 
lumber in erecting building, proper designs for 
cement sheds and economical use of delivery trucks. 


Secretary Reaney announced that in giving the 
list of deceased members of the association and 
auxiliary organizations he had omitted to mention 
the names of John H. Uhler, of Burlington, and 
Mrs. Harlan C. Smith, of Ottumwa. 


The enrollment committee reported the registra- 
tion of a total of 274 retailers, wholesalers and 
ladies. 

The nominations committee reported the follow- 
ing nominees, who were elected: 

Presicent—C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa. 

Vice president—J. W. Fisher, Centerville. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junc- 

on. 


Trustees—Ben Wallace, Iowa City; C. Y. Smith. 
Ottumwa, and Hugh Harrington, North English. 

At the afternoon session T. A. Hougas, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Educational & Codperative 
Union, spoke on the subject of ‘‘ Farmers vs. Mer- 
chants.’’? In beginning his talk he said the farm- 
ers’ union is sometimes considered antagonistic to- 
some conditions but it can find a common goal 
with merchants anxious to give a square deal. The 
merchants who are willing to codperate reasonably 
will find the farmers ready to be reasonable; but 
the merchants who are out to skin the farmers 
must needs look out. The farmers are up against 
difficult conditions. They suffer from uncertain 
weather conditions, unstable markets and mounting 
expenses. Many have not made day wages during 
the last few years. The farmers do not want to 
bother with codéperative merchandising, for it is 
out of their line, and only do it when they feel 
local conditions are hopelessly bad. The recent 
drive on the high cost of living cost Iowa farmers 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, but it was an 
unwise campaign as it will make pork prices higher 
because it has discouraged pork production. The 
farmers are learning to figure costs and will ask 
for cost plus a reasonable profit for their products. 

William A. Hunt, city solicitor of Ottumwa, made 
an address on Americanism. Mr. Hunt is a torren- 
tial speaker who generated great enthusiasm in the 
audience. He began by speaking of the great heri- 
tage of the people of America. The country was 
founded on the old ideal that has led men to 
struggle to be more. In nearly every generation 
a man rises with ambition to rule the world. In 
this generation a class has arisen desiring to make 
men equal by dragging them down to a level. The 
ideal of Americanism is to make men equal by 
raising them to a high level. Literature, art and 
music have been advanced by small groups of gifted 
men living in proportionally small groups and con- 
temporary in time—there was a group of musicians 
in Bavaria, a group of artists in Italy, a group of 
poets in England. In the same way a group of 
statesmen lived in America at the time of the 
revolution who gave to the Government its greatest 
expression in the constitution of the United States. 
Bolshevism is not a party seeking to make that 
government function but a group of revolutionists 
seeking to destroy it. The Reds do not admit the 
American principle of the rule of the majority. Mr. 
Hunt closed with a peroration on the America that 
is to be. 


The session closed witn a report of the reso- 
lutions committee expressing thanks of the asso- 
ciation to all persons and agencies contributing to 
the success of the convention. A resolution was 
adopted asking the west Coast manufacturers to 
return to the old terms of settlement of 2 percent 
discount within five days of arrival of car. 

The convention will close tonight with a banquet 
at the Hotel Ottumwa at which the visitors will be 
the guest of the Ottumwa business men. The ban- 


quet will be followed by a theatre party and a 
dance. 
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CANADIAN MOUNTAIN MANUFACTURERS MEET 


CALGARY, ALTA., Jan. 31.—The annual convention 
of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Jan. 
26 and 27, with H. H. Ross, presiding officer, in 
the chair. Besides electing officers for the year, the 
lumbermen discussed the price situation, labor con- 
ditions, which are extremely difficult in Western 
Canada at present, and the mounting costs of pro- 
duction. They also entered a strong defense 
against the charges of profiteering which have been 
made against them and brought forth figures to 
prove that they are operating upon a very narrow 
margin of profit. 


Secretary Analyzes Production and Markets 


According to figures given by Secretary I. R. 
Poole, there was produced during 1919 in the dis- 
triet represented by the association’s membership, 
a total of 225,000,000 feet of lumber. In the same 
period, there was shipped out a total of 218,000,000 
feet. These figures compare with a production of 
260,000,000 feet in 1918 and shipments of 200,000,- 
000 feet in that year. 

It will thus be seen that while there was 35,000,- 
000 feet less production in 1919, there was 18,000,- 
000 more feet shipped out. The increased demand 
from the American side of the line largely ac- 
counts for this. 

Mr. Poole’s statistics show that of the total 
shipment of 218,000,000 feet in 1919, 60 percent 
was absorbed by the prairie provinces, 20 percent 
went to the United States, 15 percent to eastern 
Canada, and 5 percent was absorbed locally. Had 
it not been for the United States and eastern 
Canadian market, production in the district either 
would have been 100,000,000 feet less than the pre- 
ceding year, or manufacturers would have been 
compelled to carry big stocks at heavy loss. 

Secretary Poole’s figures showed further that 
the returns to the manufacturers on this 1919 total 
of shipments aggregated $7,000,000. This was an 
increase of only 61 percent over the total returns 
on shipments for the prewar year of 1912 when 
every mill in the district was operating on an un- 
profitable basis. In fact, for a period of fifteen 
years there were many British Columbia mills 
which passed all dividends. Some of those which 
had sufficient assets in timber stands and credit at 
the banks kept their heads above water, he said, 
by depreciating their assets and making use of 
their eredit and the capital invested in the busi- 
ness. Very naturally, under these conditions, the 
timber most convenient to the mills was cut with 
the result that now the stands are much farther 


away from the scene of operations, involving the 
building of railways and expensive flumes which 
further add to the cost of production. 


Statistics Show Average Mill Return 

Some interesting statistics, gleaned from the re- 
port of the British Columbia Government auditor, 
were presented. These show the average returns 
per thousand feet to the mills for each year since 
Jan. 1, 1915, up to and inclusive of the first six 
months of 1919, based on the average wholesale 
selling price of lumber at the points of manufac- 
ture, as follows: 








Quantities—Feet Amount Ave. 
Year Board Measure Received Per M. 
TORS cccccce 747,096,710 $ 9,807,408.27 $12.46 
. | Gee 1,010,427,817 15,012,505.67 14.86 
ROME wéctcees 1,166,489,300  23,165,129.54 19.86 
7 RR ,208,201,605  31,094,178.08 25.74 
1919 (6 mos.) 620,307,280  14,079,740.25 22.70 
TOS wcccces 4,752,522,714 $92,658,506.81 $19.496 


Royalties and Protection Costs Increase 


The 1918 returns are high due to the inclusion of 
airplane spruce stock and ship building stock in 
Pacific coast operations. As the British Columbia 
government collects a royalty on the returns, and 
participates at the rate of 25 percent of the amount 
by which the average exceeds a base price of $18 
per thousand, at the beginning of the next five-year 
period starting Jan. 1, 1920, the British Columbia 
government is collecting now an increase of 37 
cents a thousand in the royalty. Another cost in- 
crease in production is the doubling of the fire 
protection tax in British Columbia due to extra 
measures being instituted against fire hazards. 


Labor Costs More; Produces Less 


Labor questions occupied a good deal of the time 
of the conference. Common labor now gets $4.50 
to $5 a day in the district and while employed on 
a nominal 10-hour day basis, owing to shortage of 
daylight in the winter months, the men actually 
work about eight hours. An agitation for a 


straight 8-hour day is now in progress. While lit-: 


tle trouble has as yet been experienced at the inte- 
rior mills and camps, the agitators are active, ac- 
cording to some of the members. 


Improved Camps Fail to Bring Contentment 


The manufacturers in this district have kept up 
to the times in providing iron beds and mattresses, 
hot and cold water, electric lights and other con- 
veniences in the camps and mills and set good 
tables. In spite of the advancing costs of food- 
stuffs and all other commodities as well as labor, 


the price of board to the men has been increased 
only 20 cents over the previous price of $1 a day. 
On this basis practically every manager present at 
the meeting reported losses on the boarding end 
of the business ranging from $5,000 to $9,000 a 
year. Two of the mills have put in recreation 
halls, paying a Y. M. C. A. secretary to operate 
them and get up concerts, moving picture shows 
and other entertainments, and several others will 
put in similar halls this year. In some cases the 
demands of the men are unending, however, and 
one camp reported the entire force walked out be- 
cause the manager could not obtain fresh eggs 
three times a week. 


Demand Exceeds Production—Prices Soar 


There was considerable discussion as to whether 
another increase in the wholesale price of lumber is 
advisable, but it was finally decided to leave that 
matter entirely to the decision of each individual 
member. Mill managers present maintained that 
prices could not decrease and that the probabilities 
were that there would be still further increases. 
Many reasons for this were brought out. For one, 
the demand continues to exceed the supply, espe- 
cially from the United States. Wages are still in- 
creasing and the demands of the men for easier 
working conditions must be met. Materials and 
all commodities used in the business have gone 
sky-high, making jumps of up to 200 percent. 
Hay, for instance, as one manufacturer pointed out, 
which once cost the mills and camps $15 a ton 
now costs $45. 

How soon increased production will bring the 
supply up nearer to the demand is problematical. 
Up to within the last month the Mountain opera- 
tors were somewhat hampered by lack of snow, 
but recently there have been heavy falls and pro- 
duction is now being speeded up. 

The manufacturers point with pride to the fact 
that in spite of conditions, and unlike manufac- 
turers in other lines in this era of high and rising 
prices, they are turning out a better article than 
ever before. Better methods of manufacture have 
been brought into play, they say, and the finished 
product now exceeds in quality that of previous 
years, 


The officers elected for 1920 are as follows: 


President—E. L. Staples, Wycliffe, B. C. 

Vice president—A. K. Leitch, Jaffray, B. C. 

Directors—President; vice president; J. S. Des- 
champs, Rossland, B. C.; H. C. Meeker, Merritt, B. C.; 
y = Ross, Waldo, B. C., and H. B. Cornell, Golden, 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Members of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association today held the 
first of a two days’ annual meeting at the Daven- 
port Hotel, with a large attendance from Montana, 
Idaho and eastern Washington and Oregon, the 
territory covered by the organization. Thomas A. 
McCann, of Bend, Ore., president of the associa- 
tion was in the chair. 


Should Focus on Big Things of Tomorrow 

The annual report of Secretary A. W. Cooper, of 
Portland, was most comprehensive and dealt not 
only with the association’s activities but with mat- 
ters of national importance. He dwelt on the good 
work being done by the association’s attorneys, 
Clapp & MeCartney, and Charles E. Elinquist, traf- 
fic attorney, and told of the railroad and income 
tax situation. His report closed with an analysis 
‘f the national situation as affecting business and 
industry, and declared that the association’s efforts, 
he believed, should focus on matters of national im- 
portance, the big things of tomorrow rather than 
the petty details of today. 

President McCann stated that the association 
should consider itself fortunate in having as secre- 
tory a man of Mr. Cooper’s breadth of vision and 
ability to analyze existing conditions. 

Finances; Excess Profits Tax; Railroad Bills 


Before reading the report of the treasurer, H. 
M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho, President McCann 
innouneed that Mr. Strathern is dangerously ill in 
a Spokane hospital. The sympathy of the associa- 
tion was extended to him. The report showed the 
association in excellent financial condition, having 
a balanee of $19,000. 

The secretary reported on the recent income tax 
conference in Washington, from which he recently 
returned, and also reported on the railroad situa- 
tion, altho it had been expected that the associa- 
tion’s legal railroad expert, Mr. Elmquist, would 
be here, but he was unable to leave Washington on 
aceount of important matters developing there. 





THOMAS A. McCANN, BEND, ORE. ; 
President 


Suggest Changes in Grading Rules 


At the afternoon session R. E. Irwin, Boise, 
Idaho, chairman of the grading committee, recom- 
mended several changes in grading, including the 
making of two grades of No. 4 western pine boards, 
one for yard stock and the other for box lumber to 
be called No. 2 box or box. The report also sug- 
gested that there be three grades of dimension in- 
stead of two. These matters will be put up to 
members in referendum. 

It was voted that the expenses of the directors 
and members of the special committees be paid to 
special meetings. President McCann suggested that 


it might be well to increase the number of directors, 
or have an executive committee that might meet on 
short notice to act on vital matters needing quick 
attention. This and other matters will be considered 
tomorrow. It was announced that the association’s 
traffic department collected $32,000 in freight claims 
for members last year. 

Tonight the members and ladies enjoyed a de- 
lightful banquet in the Hall of the Doges, at the 
Davenport, with E. F. Cartier Van Diessel, Spokane, 
as master of ceremonies, followed by a dance in 
the Elizabethan Room. 


Montana Manufacturers Elect 


At the meeting of the Montana Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association here yesterday E. H. Polleys, 
Missoula, was reélected president, and Miss Olive 
Masters, who has had charge of the Kalispell 
office of the association since Fred Becker left the 
secretary’s position last summer, was made sec- 
retary. Walter Neils, Libby, Mont., was elected 
vice president and Joseph Fenessy, Libby, treasurer. 


THURSDAY SESSION CONVENES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—At the beginning of 
the second and final day’s session of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s annual meeting 
today President McCann announced the death dur- 
ing the night of H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho, 
at a hospital in Spokane, treasurer of the associa- 
tion for the last twelve years, and in his memory 
the members stood in silent meditation for one 
minute, and resolutions were ordered spread on the 
minutes. 

Some discussion of the details of the informa- 
tion bureau work was indulged in and F. W. 
Stevens, new manager of the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., recently from the 
South, explained the system employed there. 

Relations between the Forest Service and the 
lumber industry in the Inland Empire were con- 
sidered and a resolution adopted unanimously con- 
demning the action of the Forest Service in re- 
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ARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Buyers who are exacting on qual- 
ity, millwork and grading and who 
want to make connections with a 
dependable source of supply will 





appreciate our fa- 
cilities. 


We offer 
you both 
Quality 
and 
Service in 


Oak, 


Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Write us today about your future needs. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


3622SOUTH| CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN ST., 
E. BARTHOLOMEW, Mer. 
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Salesmen 


write us for territory 
open. 


We sell all kinds of 


Canadian 


# um b er 
and Shingles 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Box 627. WINNIPEG, MAN. CAN, (Head Office) 
Established 1905. 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
retail dealer and can supply them 


Our Coast connections are among the best. 
Try us for Fir Lumber, Spruce Bevel Siding 
and Red Cedar Shingles; also for Red Cedar 
Posts, both Southern and Western. 
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Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 


Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 


St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 


Oak, Ash. Gum. Maple. Elm. 
Cypress. Sycamore. Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
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fusing to accept the bid of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho, for timber in 
Montana, because it was to be taken across the 
State line into Idaho to be manufactured, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Troy, Mont., protesting 
that it should be manufactured there. Other lum- 
bermen cited cases equally as arbitrary on the part 
of the Forest Service. A committee to represent 
the association in dealing with Forest Service mat- 
ters was named consisting of D. C. Eccles, Hunt- 
ington Taylor, W. D. Humiston, H. G. Miller and 
Joseph Stoddard. 

A discussion of insurance resulted in action au- 
thorizing the directors to establish an insurance 
department of the association under the supervision 
of an insurance expert to handle insurance problems 
for members. Sentiment was expressed criticising 
the growing indifference to interests of lumbermen 
on the part of attorneys-in-fact of lumber inter- 
insurance companies, and a strong plea was made 
for the support of the insurance department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. <Ac- 
tion was taken increasing the dues paid the Na- 
tional association from 1 cent to 1% cents a 
thousand. 

T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore., was reélected presi- 
dent of the association. The other officers chosen 
were: 


Vice president—W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Mont. 
Treasurer—Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


Directors—J. P. Lansing, Missoula, for Montana; 
J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, for Spokane district, and 
D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah, for eastern Oregon and 
southern Idaho district. 

This afternoon the association’s box bureau met, 
with L. O. Taylor, Bend, Ore., in the chair and E. 
D. Rowley, secretary, and discussed details of the 
western box business, particularly fruit boxes. It 
was the opinion that owing to the great demand 
for box lumber for other purposes ‘and its high 
price, it would be a difficult matter to supply box 
needs the coming season, but an effort would be 
made to take care of perishable fruit and the vege- 
table crop. 





NEW SECRETARY TO BE INTRODUCED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—The first get-together 
meeting of the Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis since H. R. 
Isherwood took office as secretary-treasurer will 
be held on Tuesday, Feb. 10, in the form of a 
luncheon at the American Annex Hotel. Besides be- 
ing Mr. Isherwood’s introduction to St. Louis 
members of the order, it willybe the means of 
bringing them together for the selection of a vice- 
gerent snark for the eastern district of Missouri. 
The vacancy has been caused by the elevation to 
the Supreme Nine of W. P. Anderson. There will 
be short talks by Mr. Isherwood, retiring seeretary- 
treasurer E. D. Tennant, and L. M. Tully, formerly 
a member of the Supreme Nine. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS PREPARE TO EXPAND 


SEATTLE, WASH., JAN. 31.—Charles W. Johnson, 
president of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., 
is the new president of the reorganized Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, the selection having 
been made at the recent meeting of the trustees. 
At the same time C. L. Lindner, of Portland, Ore., 
was made first vice president; Roy A. Dailey, of 
Seattle, second vice president, and J. E. Pinkham, 
of Seattle, treasurer. At a meeting held Jan. 28, 
Charles B. Floyd, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., 
but now of Seattle, was chosen secretary and man- 
ager, to suceed Mr. Dailey, resigned. 

Mr. Johnson takes hold of the association at a 
time when its history forms a record of truly re- 
markable growth, and he faces an outlook of even 
greater expansion and prosperity. He is regarded 
by his associates as the logical man to guide the 
organization during this new development. When 
the wholesalers met Jan. 21 in the assembly room 
of the Henry Building, their purpose was to effect 
reorganization, and they accomplished it in such 
a way as to measure up to the increasing needs of 
the Pacific Northwest. They retained the name, 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association; they incor- 
porated for $25,000, with shares at $250 each; 
and they started out with seventy-five stockholders. 
The main object is to band together wholesalers 
who are handling Pacific Coast forest products with 
offices or salaried representatives on the Pacific 
Coast. No other wholesalers are eligible to mem- 
bership. Members must sell the major portion of 
their shipments to the eastern retail and indus- 
trial trade. One of the main obligations resting on 
each member is that he must discharge every con- 
tract obligation. The fundamental idea of the asso- 
ciation is that the responsibility of the wholesaler 
does not end with the acceptance of an order, but 
that he must fill the same, regardless of whether 
his mill ships or not; and that after a reasonable 
time has elapsed the wholesaler must repurchase 
regardless of loss. Under the new administration 
the association will not only continue to run the 
various departments, but will expand them. Port- 
land is well represented on the new board of trus- 
tees, the membership of which follow: 

Seattle—C. W. Johnson, Roy A. Dailey, J. E. Pink- 


ham, John D. Collins, W. A. Foster, L. D. Carpenter 

and L. L. Hillman. 
Portland—C,. L. 

Gerlinger. 
Everett—W. H. Seivers. 


Lindner, G. R. Tully and Louis 


The reorganization is so planned as to render 
eligible all of the wholesalers in Washington, Ore- 
gon and British Columbia, as well as eastern whole- 
salers who maintain salaried representatives in 
this territory. It means that President Johnson 
and his office force will be able to handle in an 
effective manner all matters calculated to promote 
the general welfare of the lumber business and to 
cultivate good relations of the wholesalers with 
manfacturers and retailers. 


Mr. Johnson has been in the lumber business in 
Seattle nine years, having come here in 1911. Until 
1916 he was associated with R. G. King, Jr., in 
the Pioneer Lumber Co. He sold out to Mr. King, 
end then formed the Charles W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., of which he has been president and manager 
ever since. He has become a mill operator thru 
the purchase of a half interest in the K. Carr 
Bros. Mill Co., with a mill at Kapowsin, Wash., 
with a caily cut of 100,000 feet. He has also 


acquired a half interest in the Rapjohn Timber Co., 
which owns 5,000 acres of timber in Pierce County, 
Wash. He is an operating logger, being the senior 
member of the firm of Johnson, Carr & Co., which 
puts out 3,000,000 feet of logs each month, and 
also operates the Trout Lake mill at Trout Lake, 
Wash. The Trout Lake plant has a capacity of 
60,000 feet per day, but it is being remodeled, and 
with the installation of modern machinery will turn 
out 100,000 feet per day. Mr. Johnson has been 





CHARLES W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Elected President Shippers’ Association 


identified with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation ever since it began to make its influence felt 
among wholesalers. 


Charles B. Floyd, the new secretary, was chosen 
with the expectation that he would be able to take 
over the office Feb. 1. But almost at the moment 
of his appointment, he was taken ill and he has been 
fighting off an attack of threatened pneumonia. 


Mr. Floyd was born in Missouri about forty 
years ago, was educated in the schools of that 
State, and at 20 entered a retail lumber office in 
Kansas City. He was secretary of the local re- 
tailers’ association, four years; then taking up 
field work for the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Kansas City. He 
resigned to take over general secretarial work for 
a manufacturers’ association, with offices in Chi- 
cago. Three years later he resigned to go to 
Eudora, Kan., where he entered the banking busi- 
ness, of which he had made a thoro study while 
at school but which he had given up because his 
health seemed to require that he work outside. 
On locating in Seattle he became business repre- 
sentative for the Retail Lumberman, of Kansas 
City. Mr. Floyd is of buoyant nature and affable 
disposition, and possesses excellent standing in a 
wide circle of lumbermen. It is said of him that 
he enjoys an intimate acquaintance among a larger 
number of retailers in the central West than any 
other man in the lumber business. 
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Western, South Dakota, Massachusetts and New Jersey Retailers, Millwork 
Bureau and Sawmill Machinery Men Set Dates 








Southern Pine Annual Postponed 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association, officially set for Feb. 
24-26, has been postponed until March 
16-18. Mark the dates on your calendar 
and arrange to attend this meeting at 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La., March 
16-18. 











Feb. 10-12—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 11—Sawmill and Woodworking Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Associaton, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

feb. 11-138—Pittsburgh Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel. 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 12—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. Open 
Competition Meeting, Southwestern and yaaknen 
territories. 

Feb. 12—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Arso- 
yee Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

nnual, 

Feb. 17-18—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 17- 19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19—Associated General Contractors of America, 
Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19—Central & Nertheastern Iowa Lumber As- 
sociation. Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Owynee Hotel, Boise, Idaho. Annual, 

Feb. 21—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. Annual. 
Feb. 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Wash- 

ington Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 25-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 25-26—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Con- 
gress Annex, Chicago. Annual. 

March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual 

March 11—Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annual. 

March 16-18—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 17—South Dakota Retail Dealers’ 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ ag 
ym New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. 


March 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
March 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 
April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 1-8—“‘Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Association, 





SOUTHERN PINE ANNUAL POSTPONED 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 2.—The Southern Pine 
Association announces that beeause of the exten- 
ion of the local racing season and also due to the 
otel congestion the fifth annual meeting of the 
rganization has been postponed from Feb. 24, 
5 and 26 to March 16, 17 and 18. 


MILLWORK COST BUREAU ANNUAL 
Secretary W. P. Flint, of the Millwork Cost 
nformation Bureau, announces that the annual 
weeting of the organization will be held in Chi- 
ago at the Congress Hotel on April 28. No pro- 
ram, as yet, has been prepared but as soon as 
his ean be done proper announcement will be made. 





'OWANS CHANGE CONVENTION HALL 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 3.—Announcement is 
nade that the headquarters for the annual con- 
ention of the Central & Northeastern Iowa Lum- 
her Association, to be held here on Feb. 18 and 19, 
ave been changed from the Savery Hotel to the 
‘ort Des Moines Hotel. 


“(ASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 2.—H. 8S. Bond, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ssociation, announces that the organization will 
id its annual convention in the Bancroft Hotel, 
‘his eity, on Feb. 21, and while the meeting will 
t convene until 12:30 p. m., a very interesting 
} rogram has been arranged that promises to con- 
sume the full time allotted. Following a dinner 
the reports of the officers will be heard, after 





Pittsburgh, 


which G. A. Torrence, a certified public account- 
ant of Springfield, will report on the cost of doing 
business in 1918 and 1919 as ascertained by examin- 
ing the books of a dozen large and small retail 
yards in Massachusetts. This promises to be the 
most valuable feature of the meeting and after 
Mr. Torrence concludes the members are at liberty 
to ply him with questions. The regular order of 
business, including the election of officers, will be 
followed by moving pictures of southern pine and 
redwood lumber manufacturing operations. 


~~ 


SPECIAL FORESTRY COMMITTEE TO MEET 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 31.—From the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association headquarters 
here announcement has come that a meeting of a 
special committee will be called on Feb. 9 to con- 
sider a national forestry policy. The meeting will 
be held in the offices of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association in the Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 
E. T. Allen is chairman of the committee and C. 8S. 
Chapman is secretary. The announcement states 
that ‘‘the subject of perpetuation of Pacific coast 
forests is one which has received attention by 
owners of stumpage for many years and it is felt 
that the committee will come forward with a con- 
structive program which can be worked out in 
codperation with the Government and the States.’’ 








NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 2.—Announcement has been 
made that the annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey Lumbermen’s Association will be held in New- 
ark at the Washington Hotel on Feb. 24. The ses- 
sion will be started with a dinner at 1:30 p. m. 





LOUISVILLE BRANCH TO MEET 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 2.—The annual meeting of 
the Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association will be held at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Feb. 10, when that organization will meet 
jointly with the Louisville Hardwood Club, with 
all out of town members invited to be present. 
The report of the year’s work will be given by Sec- 
retary J. S. Thompson. A vice president will be 
elected to serve with the Memphis parent body, 
and look after Louisville affairs, to succeed the late 
T. M. Brown. Harry Kline, of the Louisville 
Veneer Mills, has been named to serve the unexpired 
term of Mr. Brown. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
on Jan. 27 it was decided to go back to meeting 
weekly again, instead of semimonthly. The sec- 
retary was ordered to adopt resolutions, to be read 
at the next meeting, and spread on the minutes, in 
connection with the death of T. M. Brown, a 
charter member, and former president of the club. 





PLAN BIG WESTERN RETAIL MEET 


BoisE, IpaAHO, Jan. 31—The Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, which is to meet in an- 
nual session in Boise Feb. 19, 20 and 21, will un- 
doubtedly be one of the largest conventions of the 
winter in this district, according to C. W. Gable, 
who has charge of the local arrangements. 

The convention opens at 9:30, Feb. 19, with an 
address by the president, F. E. Connor, of Sacra- 
mento. Other speakers of prominence on that day 
are W. J. Hindley, former mayor of Spokane, 
Wash., whose topic is ‘‘And Then—What.’’ 
Douglas Malloch, the well known poet of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, will speak on the 
topic, ‘‘The Hand That Rocked the Cradle.’’ 

Salesmanship is the topic to which the afternoon 
session will be devoted, and among the speakers 
will be C. L. Smith, of Portland, on the subject, 
‘*Why Retail Lumbermen Should Be Interested in 
Diversified Farming.’’ A social feature in con- 
nection with the session will be a dinner dance for 
the members and their ladies on Thursday night. 





SAWMILL MACHINERY MEN’S ANNUAL 


Secretary H. A. Long, of the Sawmill & Wood- 
working Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
of Chicago, announces that the annual meeting of 
the organization will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel on the morning of Feb. 11. In his com- 
munication announcing the meeting Secretary 
Long says: 

Forty-six of the leading manufacturers of sawmill 
machinery, including accessories thereto, have been 
invited to attend, this number including several that 
are not already members of the association. A. W. 
Filstrup, of the Covel Manufacturing Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich., is president of the association and will 
preside. 

The progress that has been made since its organiza- 
tion on Oct. 23, 1919, will be reviewed and plans 








TIMBER SALE 
ONTONAGON INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


Sealed proposals, in duplicate, each en- 
velope marked “Proposal for timber, On- 
tonagon Indian Reservation,” will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Special Agent 
in Charge of the Mackinac Agency, 
Baraga, Michigan, until twelve o’clock 
noon, central time, Wednesday, February 
25, 1920, for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 2,405,000 feet of hemlock, maple, 
birch, ash, white pine, spruce and cedar 
on the NW/4 NE/4 and SW/4 NE/4 of 
Sections 22 and 26 and the NE/4 SE/4 
and SE/4 SE/4 of Section 23, all in 
Township 53 North, Range 38 West. 
Contracts for the purchase of this timber 
must be made by the successful bidder, 
or bidders with the individual allottees or 
their heirs. The minimum prices per 
thousand feet board measure, which will 
be accepted are as _ follows:—maple, 
$4.00; ash, $5.00; spruce, $6.00; hemlock, 
$4.50; birch, $4.25; white pine, $12.00; and 
all other species $3.50. For cedar posts, 
each, tops 7 in. and less, length 7 and 8 ft., 
1%c; tops 8 in. and less, length 8 ft., 7c; 
tops 8 in. and less, length 10 ft., 8c; tops 
6 in. and less, length 12 ft., to 16 ft., 5c; 
tops 6 in. and less, length 18 ft., to 20 ft., 
9c. For cedar poles, each, tops 8 in. and 
less length 25 ft., 15c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 30 ft., 30c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 35 ft., 60c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 40 ft., $1.00; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 45 ft., $1.50; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 50 ft., $2.00; tops 9 in. and less, 
length 55 ft. $3.25; tops 9 in. and less, 
length 60 ft., $5.00. For hemlock ties, 
each, 9c; cedar ties, 12c. For cedar piling 
per linear foot, 16 to 18 ft., 4c; 20 to 30 
ft. 7c; 30 ft. and over 9c. All timber 
must be cut and removed before June 1, 
1923, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. With 
each proposal a certified check in the 
amount of $2,000.00 on a solvent national 
bank, drawn in favor of the Special 
Agent in Charge of the Mackinac Agency 
must be submitted. The deposit will be 
returned if a bid is rejected, applied as 
part of purchase price of successful bid- 
der or retained as damages if the bid is 
accepted and the required contracts and 
bond are not executed and presented fer 
approval within 60 days. The right to 
reject any and all proposals is reserved. 
Further information and copies of con- 
tract and bond forms may be obtained 
from the Special Agent in Charge of the 
Mackinac Agency, Baraga, Michigan. 











| Over 10,500 Plants 


including sastonian plants, pattern shops 
as well as cabinet and carpenter shops Rousing 
projects, etc. have adopted the “ lace Idea’; 
they take the machines to the work instead of 
the work to the machines. They have made a 
tremendous cut in their costs, and have greatly 
speeded production. It would pay you to in- 
vestigate this ideathoroly. Address, 





q J. D. Wallace & Company, “ciieseo itt 





A 





SEND jtitse 





FOR 


BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


adaptability to any climate, 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 


‘oast Bungalows” 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
“Little Bungalows” 


EXTRA — 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 


Money back if not satisfied... 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 


50 Plans, $3750 to $12. 000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

55 PiWeet c —— to $20,000—$1- 

60 Plans, Ay 800 to $4,500—$1. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 321 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





WESTERN SOFT PINE 
4 * 8". 10° & 12" No. 2, s 
oS & No. o p Atm Immediate Shipment 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 

Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., “iivttinn. oui” 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual - 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


omega 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 


Ohio. 


HE ne 


Write for Details 











Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 





My practical experience in 
Southern operations is at 
your service—including tim- 
ber estimates and reports on 
timber properties. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


a J 
Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 














Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


q JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY | 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 











NEW ORLEANS 3 


S 








Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood during 
19. Organization, System and Men. We have them. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 














made for an extension of the association’s work during 
the coming year. Among the other matters of busi- 
ness to come up will be the change of name to the 
Sawmill Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. It 
was organized as the Sawmill & Woodworking Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association with the idea that 
the woodworking machinery interests would become 
one of the several trade groups into which the asso- 
ciation is organized, but those interests have since 
reorganized their own association, along lines simi- 
lar, however, to’those of the parent organization. 


—_— 


PLAN TO SOLVE HOUSING PROBLEM 


East Sr. Lovuts, Itu., Feb. 2.—East St. Louis 
is to raise a fund of $250,000 in an effort to solve 
the housing problem. The plan, as outlined by the 
War Civics Housing Committee, calls for the for- 
mation of a syndicate composing the industries 
most vitally affected in East St. Louis; the crea- 
tion of a capital of $250,000 by subscription from 
members of the syndicate; the development of 
vacant property already platted and other sites 
requiring subdivision; the erection of attractive 





and substantial houses of modern type in sufficient 
quantity; the selling of these houses to the people 
of East St. Louis at prices equal to actual cost, 
with an initial cash payment of 10 percent and 
monthly installments of 1 percent until the syndi- 
cate investment is paid, when the purchaser re- 
ceives title to the property, subject to the first 
mortgage incumbrance. 

It is planned to build four types of houses vary- 
ing in cost from $2,500 to $5,500. Edmund Goedde, 
of B. Goedde & Bro. Lumber Co., is a member of 
the committee. 





SOUTH DAKOTANS SET DATE 


Sioux Fats, 8. D., Feb. 2.—Secretary-treasurer 
J. W. Horner, of the South Dakota Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has announced that the an- 
nual convention of the organization will be held 
in Sioux Falls on March 17 and to judge from the 
interest manifested at this early date there will be 
a large attendance. 





LUMBER AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 








Loyal Legion Grants Wage Increase 


Association Costs Compared With Manu- 


facturing Costs—Ethical Standards Set Forth 





LEGION ACTS ON WAGE SCALE 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 31—At a joint meeting of 
the directors of the Coast and the Inland Empire 
districts of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen this week at the Portland Hotel it was 
decided to increase the minimum wage 5 cents an 
hour. This will bring the wage of common labor 
to 55 cents an hour in the Coast mills and 52% 
cents an hour in mills of the Inland Empire. The 
wage scale of all occupations also was revised and 
increases allowed from 5 to 15 cents an hour for 
skilled men; common labor having been granted 
two increases in the last few months, whereas, the 
skilled men have remained on the old minimum 
list. This increase was agreed upon for the Coast 
plants. The Inland Empire list will be acted upon 
at a meeting to be held in Spokane Feb. 2. It was 
also decided to eliminate most of the optional men; 
that is to say, men who in the past have been paid 
wages optional with the employer and in accordance 
with the demands of the men, these men being of 
the skilled class. Henceforth there will be but few 
men working on the optional plan, a minimum hav- 


ing been established for practically all occupations. | 


Another important item discussed and acted 
upon was the emergency clause in connection with 
over time. It had been learned that abuses had 
been practiced under this clause and it was to pre- 
vent these that a more definite interpretation is 
being made of what constitutes emergency cases. 
The new minimum scale goes into effect Feb. 1. 

Norman K. Coleman, new president of the 
Legion, presided at the meeting, which continued 
for three days. 

Secretary-manager P. L. Abbey, who has been 
the directing head of the Legion for several months, 
and who will continue in his present capacity, 
states that the organization is gaining members 
rapidly and that it is accomplishing a great deal 
of good towards creating more friendly relations 
between employers and employees. The recently 
established employment bureau here is developing 
into a large institution and overcoming the trouble 
that has existed for a long time due to the em- 
ployment of men thru privately conducted agencies. 

The bureau maintains a large reading room with 
offices where jobs are registered and where men 
may sign up for work. They are given exact con- 
ditions that surround each job and do not have to 
go on wild goose chases as was often the case 
where they bought a job thru the private agency. 





COMPILES COAST STATISTICS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan, 31.—Bristling with com- 
parative figures and other interesting data, the 
statement of 1919 disbursements and the 1920 
budget of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion made its appearance yesterday. It was pre- 
pared by Assistant Secretary R. D. Brown. One 
of its most attractive features, which is presented 
in colors, makes a comparison of the association 
dollar of last year with the dollar for the current 
year, and invites the membership to check the 
dues investment per thousand with any other item 
of manufacturing and merchandising costs and 
also membership costs and returns with cost of com- 
mon labor. In 1919, 10-hour capacity at 3 cents 
a thousand, mill producing ten thousand an hour, 
cost of industrial codperation on dues basis of 3 
cents a thousand on 10-hour capacity, $3 a day; 
while in 1920 the same mill, 8-hour capacity 5 
cents a thousand, $4 a day—a rate increase of 
33144 percent. The monthly comparison of 1919 





expenditure with 1920 budget shows a total of 
$14,140.40 as against $18,979.80, a total increase 
of $4,839.40 in the budget. 

There is also a comparison of lumber association 
dues rates for December, 1919, showing per thou- 
sand: Cypress, $1; California redwood, 25 cents; 
northern hemlock and hardwood (average), 16 
cents; southern pine, 15 cents; Georgia-Florida, 6- 
cents; North Carolina pine, 6 cents; western 
pine, 5 cents; Michigan hardwood, 4 cents; West 
Coast Lumbermen’s, 3 cents. The Southern Pine 
membership represents approximately the same pro- 
duction as the West Coast membership; yet the 
Southern Pine rate was three times that of the 
West Coast. The 1919 item for Southern Pine 
market extension was $165,526.14, while the West 
Coast monthly comparative figure for the same item 
was. $1,133.67. 

The subjoined figures are printed under the 
heading: ‘‘Collective market extension effort will 
correct this downward trend’?: 


Per 
capita 
lumber 

ce 
ll ck censtcieioccarpssnicel neumption 
MMOL E530 95'5.'4 5141 4 Gi cus va aac ondi cia Nese evermiar ec eared 478 
PEERS Fe: au tesa 9 o0i5is, ib; srkewin-p ween aaa ae 396 
MEETS es ai'hyeie Ue oid oie oo ohaeotace xo cleaner aa 344 
PRM MM tn Sesh Mais tm aietareiy wretara secs ast eras 304 
eA) iC ieisaieis die reeran oe een Carcoe eda 3 


Three-cent dues became effective June 1, 1917. 
The membership inerease from June 1, 1917, to 
Jan. 1, 1920, was 80 percent; capacity increase, 
60 percent. Capacity yearly, Jan. 1, 1920, was 
5,503,680,000 feet, or 91 percent of the United 
States; Forest Service reported 1918 production, 
Coast woods, 6,035,931,000 feet. 





COOPERAGE BODY ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Feb. 2.—Members of the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries of America must pur- 
sue a course of fair dealing, according to recognized 
ethics between its members and between them and 
their customers, according to resolutions adopted by 
the organization’s executive committee, which 
promises to investigate any charges of violation of 
contract, unfair dealing or unbusiness-like methods 
against members. This is expressed in unusually 
strong resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, as given out today by V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary of the association. The resolutions, which 
establish a precedent among associations, follow: 


WHEREAS, One of the purposes of this association 
has been the development in the cooperage industries 
of a course of fair dealing, according to recognized 
business ethics, between its members and between them 
and their customers; and 


WHEREAS, Membership in this association has come 
to be recognized as a guaranty of fair dealing and busi- 
ness-like methods on the part of its members; and 


WHEREAS, In the course of conduct on the part of 
the members of this association, either between them- 
selves or in their dealings with non-members, any repudi- 
ation of contracts, unfair or unbusiness-like dealing, or 
any violation of recognized business ethics, brings re- 
proach upon the association and upon its individual 
members; and 


WHEREAS, It is incumbent upon the association to 
protect the value of membership in it, and to prevent 
as far as possible any such course of conduct on the 
part of its members as tends to depreciate the value of 
such membership, or bring reproach upon the industry ; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved by the executive committee of the Asso- 
That the 


ciated Cooperage Industries of America, 
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necessity of their observance of the terms and condi- 
tions of contracts, and the fair performance of the 
same, as well as the maintenance of a high standard 
of business ethics, be and the same is hereby enjoined 
upon all the members of this association, not only in 
their dealings between themselves but in their dealings 
with nonmembers, in accordance with the spirit as well 
as the letter of the rules governing sales and settle- 
ments heretofore adopted by the association; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the executive committee will upon 
proper complaint, and whenever called upon to do so, 
impartially investigate any charge of violation of con- 
tract, unfair deafing, or unbusinesslike metheds, 
against any member of the association, and will im- 
partially investigate any complaint against any of its 
members in respect of the aforesaid matters, and make 
such report and take such action thereon as the cir- 
cumstances of each case may require. 


~ 





_~ 


MANAGER IS PRACTICAL BOX MAN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—Since his appoint- 
ment in November, W. C. Strong, manager of the 
newly organized box department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has made notable pro- 
gress in the work laid out for his bureau. He has 
assembled the box manufacturers for their first 
meeting on the Pacific coast, held in Seattle this 
month, and in that manner has secured concerted 
action looking toward a standardization of box 
materials of all kinds. This work has been con- 
tinued in this week’s convention at Portland, where 
the point was brought out of an impending short- 
age of box lumber. 

Mr. Strong has been in the business of box manu- 
facture from boyhood, having started his career 
when but a youth in the Muscatine (Iowa) Lum- 
ber & Box Co. In three years he became factory 
foreman, and held that position for four years. 
Subsequently he became superintendent of the 


W. C. STRONG, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Manager Box Department, West Coast Association 


finishing and shipping department of the Cloquet 
(Minn.) Box Co.; then Chicago representative of 
the Superior (Wis.) Box Co.; then he went to 
Marianna, Ark., where he entered the Miller Lum- 
ber Co. to make box shooks for Armour & Co.; 
‘then to the Oregon Lumber Co., at Baker, Ore., 
where he was superintendent of the box factory. 
Prior to accepting his present position, he spent 
some time in New York, familiarizing himself with 
the box trade particularly in its relation to exports, 
and later he visited the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. On taking up his work in 
Seattle, he made a tour of the Coast box factories, 
as a preliminary to the important conventions 
which have just been brought to a successful close. 
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PINERS AND CHIEF FORESTER CONFER 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 2.—Chief Forester 
Henry 8. Graves’ visit to New Orleans last week 
to attend the Southern Forestry Congress, made 
possible another conference, from which important 
results are expected. Thru Secretary-manager 
Rhodes, arrangements were made whereby the for- 
estry committee of the Southern Pine Association 
discussed with Col. Graves the matter of a forest 
policy for the South and the southern pine industry 
in particular. 

Beginning last Monday, the conference lasted 
thru Tuesday. The Southern Pine Association was 
represented by John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., committee chairman; 8. E. 
Moreton, of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss.; R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; Harry T. Kendall, of 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; M. 
J. Seanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Secretary-manager Rhodes. 
_ Graves and Austin Cary represented the Forest 
Service, 





While no details of the conference were given out 
for publication, both Col. Graves and Mr. Rhodes 
stated that the meeting had proven very helpful, 
Mr. Rhodes adding that the association committee 
had been able to reach agreement with the plans 
outlined by Col. Graves in the main. The com- 
mittee will report in full to the annual meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association to be held March 
16-18. 


TRAFFIC EXPERT JOINS FORCE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 3—G. W. Way, a prod- 
uct of the general freight office of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern Railroad at New Orleans, which is 
now a part of the Southern Railroad System, has 
been added to the foree of the New Orleans office 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 

While in the service of the Northeastern road, 
Mr. Way served on the lumber desk, in the com- 
merce department, where he specialized on lumber 
complaints before the Interstate and State com- 
missions and in various other capacities. He left 
the railroad for the Southern Cypress Association 
and from there he came to the hardwood people. 





TRAFFIC MEN MAKE MERRY 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 2.—On Tuesday night of 
last week, in the ballroom adjoining the Lumber- 
man’s Club of Houston, a jazz orchestra pounded 
out its discordant noise; in the next room two 
score of manly voices rang with the melody of 
old-time songs. The vocal efforts dominated in 
the competition. The jazz band played for an 
informal dance; the singing was that of an in- 
formal gathering of the Houston Traffic Club— 
as informal as could be conceived and unrestrain- 
edly joyous. 

The Traffic Club’s gathering had been an- 
nounced as a smoker. Possibly as a_ protest 
against conventionality, it began with a reversal 
~f the usual. The refreshments were served at 
the start. Then, led by George Dorscher and 
Henri Therrien, all present sang well known fa- 
vorite sengs, ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ ‘‘My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,’’ ‘‘Carry Me Back to Old Virgin- 
ny’’ and the like, with a tenderly harmonious 
effect that discovered a surprising amount of real 
musical talent. Other features of the evening’s 
entertainment were L. E. Ingram’s clever imi- 
tations, notably his lifelike impersonation of a 
victim of a festivity now interdicted by Gov- 
ernmental statute, unconventional Terpsichorean 
stunts by the usually dignified president of the 
Traffic Club, F. L. Clements, and Harry Redam’s 
mystifying tricks with coin and cards. 

The entertainment, which ended at about 10:30 
o’clock, was planned largely as a compliment to 
David Cahn, Harry Redam, George Dorscher, 
Henri Therrien, and others who contributed much 
to the success of the Traffic Club’s recent annual 
meeting. 


SOUTHERN PINERS ENTERTAIN VISITORS 

New ORLEANS, La., Fes. 2.—The friendly in- 
vasion of the central South by delegations from the 
retail lumber dealers’ associations of New York 
and Ohio ended yesterday. The Ohioans began 
their homeward trip Saturday, and the New Yorkers 
started a day later. The Southern Pine Association 
tendered both delegations a joint dinner at An- 
toine’s on the evening of Jan. 29. The New Yorkers 
spent Friday at Lumberton, Miss., returning to 
New Orleans that night. On Saturday they went 
into conference with Secretary Rhodes and staff of 
the Southern Pine Association and were the asso- 
ciation’s guests at lunch. 








LittLE Rock, ARrK., Fes. 2.—A party of 100 
members of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers and their wives visited Thornton, Ark., 
last week, where they spent several hours in the 
mills of the Stout Lumber Co., one of the largest 
lumber manufacturing plants in the State. The 
party is making a tour of the South and West by 
special train, to visit the various lumber manu- 
facturing sections. 





ENLARGES CAPITAL FOR BUILDING 


ToLeDO, OHIO, Feb. 7.—The Toledo Mortgage 
Co., which was organized three months ago to assist 
in housing activities in order to relieve the short- 
age of homes, has decided to double its capital 
stock to $1,000,000. Because thousands of workers 
needed in Toledo factories can not be housed here 
the large industries are backing all moves to get 
home building under way on a large scale. The 
enlarged company will buy mortgages from build- 
ers of home properties. 





The United States Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., is determining the gluing and 
kiln drying qualities of ten Brazilian woods whose 
suitability for furniture manufacture is a question 
of interest to the United States Department of 
Commerce and to the furniture industry in general. 








Government Lumber Sale. 


There will be sold at the Philadelphia 

Navy Yard on February 25, 1920, the fol- 

lowing lumber: 

(1) 523,004 Bd. ft. Clear Western 
Spruce 

(2) 428,989 Bd. ft. Clear Northeast- 
ern Spruce 

(3) 426,200 Bd. ft. Western Spruce 
(kiln dried ) 

(4) 43,230 Bd. ft. Birch Veneer 
(not glued) 

(5) 80,000 Bd. ft. Merchantable 
Hemlock 

(6) 10,770 Bd. ft. Spanish Cedar 


This lumber has been divided into lots 
consisting of one or more carloads and 
prospective purchasers can inspect this 
iumber by applying to Philadelphia Navy 
Yard between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
4 P.M. 


Catalogs and further information can be 
obtained at the office of Commander 
John D. Robnett, Senior Member, Board 
of Survey, Appraisal and Sale, Naval Air- 
craft Storehouse, Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Telephone, Dickinson 6300, 
Extension 574. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 








The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 

Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








A. J. LUSTIG 
MILL ENGINEER 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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F. 1 
R. R. Gardner Co. *omet¥_ 
Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Led. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pacific Coast "Lends 
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336 Men'sheavy 
white canton 
flannel, fleece 
lined, made with 
extra good dou- 
ble stiff gauntlet, 
weight about 42 
ounces. 


Per doz. $2.75 


man power. 


Send for particulars. 


Louisville, Ky. 


O 
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VILLE 





Don’t Push 


or haul or tote your lumber by 
Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors will carry it from anywhere 
to anywhere else more easily, more 
quickly, more efficiently and with- 


Dealers using Dow Conveyors 
are cutting their handling costs 
over one-half! 


Install a Dow Conveyor System 
today. Ina few months it can pay 
for itself and then commence piling 
up the profits. 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated 
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“Buck Saw” Cloth 


Gloves and Mittens 


ForComfort, Service and Satisfaction 
Send for Samples. 


254 Heavywhite 
canton flannel 
fleece lined, 
weight about 26 
ounces. 


Per doz. $2.25 


159 heavy tick. 
padded and 
quilted, 

lined, knit wrist, 
weight about 38 


ounces, 
Per doz. $3.00 


Progress Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Four Factories. 





Tents, Awnings, Covers. Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
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PEERLESS 
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COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
also 


Write for Prices. Prompt Shipments. 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., 


Ft. Smith, Ark. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA~'FIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
tory capacity S00 Axes & Tools 











BETWEEN TRAINS 


DersBy, CONN.—You didn’t need a ticket to get 
into the thirtieth’ annual dinner of the Derby and 
Shelton Board of Trade tonight—what you needed 
was a shoehorn. Not only did it seem that all of 
Derby and Shelton was there, but they came from 
foreign parts also—New Haven, and Ansonia and 
Providence. Max A. Durrschmidt, well known 
building contractor and president of the combined 
board of trade of these two towns, and Bobby 
Chatfield, of the Housatonic Lumber Co., had 
spread all kinds of rumors around, hence the record- 
breaking and almost hotel-wrecking attendance, 
which jammed the dining-room and overflowed un- 
til tables were spread in the lobby. And it ap- 
peared that a pleasant time was had. 

In regard to the combined board of trade, it 
should be explained that about forty-five years ago 
divers residents of Derby moved across the river 
and started the town of Shelton, and now it is al- 
most as big as its ma. The two towns are such 
close neighbors, the river being the only thing that 
divides them (and the fact that one is in one county 
and the other in another), that they join hands on 
a lot of things. Last night they joined hands and 
circled all around. We couldn’t see that the com- 
munity spirit suffered in the least by the absence 
of the other kind. 

We western folks are always talking about the 
cold and canny New Englander, but there doesn’t 
seem to be any evidence of that in the relations 
between these two towns. Out in the middle West 
we have towns across the river from each other 
whose inhabitants hardly speak to each other ex- 
cept to call names. It’s a kind of home pride that 
has gone to the head and entirely left the heart. 
Why, every time their ball teams play there is a 
riot, and there is such a rivalry over population 
figures that, when a man dies in one of those towns, 
the town tries to conceal the fact from the authori- 
ties. But not so Derby and Shelton. Instead of 
trying to conceal it, now and then in Derby or 
Shelton when a man dies, who doesn’t belong to 
the Board of Trade or something, they celebrate. 
No, sir, Derby and Shelton are the best neighbors 
in the world; and some of us smart western towns 
might well pattern by their example. 

Mr. Chatfield (but it seems funny to call him 
‘*Mister’’—everybody around here calls him 
‘“Bob,’’ and in the Connecticut retail lumber deal- 
ers’ association they get even gayer with him and 
call him ‘‘Bobby’’) was the busiest thing you 
ever saw, just like he is in the association afore- 
said. Max Durrschmidt, who, as a contractor, is 
sort of a half-sister to the lumber business, also 
reflected credit on our noble industry and ended 
his term and the thirtieth year of the organization 
in a blaze, or several blazes, of glory. 





New York, N. Y.—The New York lumber trade 
must have awakened this morning with a good 
deal of the feeling of the farmer who gets up on 
Nov. 1 and finds that the boys have put his buggy 
on top of his barn. It wasn’t the morning after 
Hallowe’en, and there weren’t any missing gates 
along Broadway that you could observe, but never- 
theless the boys from the west side yards were out 
last night having high jinks and cutting up capers, 
and this morning the New York Lumber Trade 
Association awoke and had to admit that you have 
to hand it to the West Side Group. 

For the West Side Group dined out last night, 
at the Hotel Navarre. It was a big family party 
of the owners and office men, of employer and em- 
ployee—and the beauty of it was that you couldn’t 
tell ’em apart, or pry ’em apart. The good ship 
Fellowship lifted anchor at about 7 p. m. and for 
four hours, with all her flags flying, sailed the sea 
of song. 

There are thirty yards west of Broadway. When 
the war was on the West Side Group got together 
for patriotic service. Now that the war is over 
they propose to stick together for service and so- 
ciability. So, with Con Pitcher as impresario of 
the whole thing, this get-together of the employer 
and the employee was arranged—and what a hum- 
dinger it was! After having worked weeks to make 
the arrangements, Con Pitcher got out of a sick- 
bed (tho the bed wasn’t nearly as sick as Con 
was) to be present; and, aided and abetted by Bill 
Beckley and Andy Dykes, the whole show was run 
off like clockwork, but at a speed no clock would 
attempt. The room was jammed and packed with 
young men and old—but all young on this occa- 
sion—and a pleasant time was had. It began with 
a fine dinner and a shower of souvenirs, inter- 
spersed with singing and near-singing by the 
audience and real singing by ‘‘Tom’’ Hackett, 
whom Neil Kennedy had imported from Witmark’s 


for the occasion. Whenever Tom wasn’t singing 
Neil was telling a story, and sometimes he was 
anyway. 

The Hon. Joseph Murphy, chairman of the West 
Side Group, presided and gave both flights of 
oratory and flights of song, being well able to tail- 
spin in either capacity. William C. Reid, presi- 
dent of the New York Lumber Trade Association, 
lent official distinction to the occasion, and Her- 
bert C. Coho, an efficient efficiency man and execu- 
tive secretary of the same organization, made a 
speech that inspired. In every way, wit or wis- 
dom, fun or fact, it was a big night in the lives 
of the men who were there that will have its effect 
in increased enthusiasm in the days to come. 

Con Pitcher, aforesaid impresario of the West 
Side Group, was handed a huge humidor at the 
windup, said humidor being richly deserved and 
filled full of affection. Mr. Murphy likewise drew 
a picnic hamper, in spite of the fact that the lumber 
business is hampered already so that it is no pic- 
nic. Mr. Murphy called the attention of the young 
men to the great truth that the office man of today 
is the owner of tomorrow. 

We journeyed all the way down from Chicago 
to be with the West Side Group and found ourself 
billed on the bill affair as ‘‘of Chicago and New 
York’’—because New York thinks that the greatest 
compliment it can pay a man is to say he is from 
it. If they will let us dwell on the west side, we 
aecept the nomination. 

But there were other great men there besides 
us—Sidney Treat, the young veteran lumber trade 
association man, who modestly concealed himself 
behind a bouquet, and Everett Barnard, who 
pointed with pride to brother’s new trailer, and 
the Hon. William DuBoucq, who led heartily in 
the applause. 

Yes, it was a great night for the esprit de corps 
(if that’s the way you spell it) and for the lumber 
trade of the west side and, for that matter, all 
New York. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—For the twenty-eighth an- 
nual time, the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion conventioned in Philadelphia this week and dis- 
cussed about everything, and everybody, in the 
lumber trade. We would say that the salient fea- 
ture was the presiding of President Harry Meyers, 
of Bethlehem, tho we would not overlook the ease 
and elegance with which Vice President Fred Lud- 
wig, of Reading, led the singing at the psycholog- 
ical moment at the luncheon. The luncheon was the 
climax of the occasion, a noble galaxy of speakers 
and food, bringing out several hundred of the best 
lumbermen and their better 4s. Hampy Moore, who 
has just put on the regalia of mayor, made a 
speech in which he said that Philadelphia has 375,- 
000 homes and needs 20,000 to 30,000 more right 
now, in that respect not differing greatly except in 
numbers from a lot of other American communities. 
The mayor made a fervid appeal for more water- 
ways. We were not so much impressed by the 
mayor’s statement that the Delaware has seven 
times the water traffic of the Mississippi and all 
its tributaries, because we have seen the aforesaid 
traffic on the Mississippi—but not with the naked 
eye. 

The old guard was out in force at this year’s con- 
vention, including Poets Pierce, vf Bristol, and 
Williamson, of Media, and Fred Pyfer, of Lan- 
easter, who was so anxious to make everybody feel 
welcome that he was found at one time shaking the 
hand of one of the statues in the hotel parlors. 
Henry Palmer, of Langhorne, was present, the per- 
sonification of prosperity. 

The wholesalers were also there by the wholesale 
and entertained us all at the theater, where we saw 
a horseless horse-race in which the only horse 
visible was an automobile, making it evident that 
the passing of the horse is indeed a fact. John I. 
Coulbourn, president of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and a lot of 
other fellows you know were present. 

A delegation of New Jersey retailers, which in- 
cluded Ogden, of Cape May, Goslin, of Wildwood, 
and Kimball, of Vineland, came up and captured 
the summer meeting for Cape May. 

Nor would we fail to mention the faithful secre- 
tary, J. Frederick Martin, who looked after the 
details. It was a well attended and behaved con- 
vention and everybody was glad he came. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Twelve hundred people 
gathered at the annual banquet of the Philadelphia 
Real Estate Board at the Bellevue-Stratford last 
night, the biggest affair of its kind this winter, 
and what d’ye suppose they yelled for loudest? 
More houses! Mayor Moore said Philadelphia 
needed a little matter of 25,000 of them right away, 
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and promised the city would do all it could (indi- 
eating that financially it wasn’t s0 easy) to open 
streets, put in sewers and water and make it pos- 
sible for the real estate men to boost house building 
all along the line. It was perfectly grand to sit 
there and hear these real estate men boosting our 
business, and it was a matter of personal regret 
to us that the fellow who thinks lumber is going to 
slump when other things begin to (which we fer- 
verently pray will but that lumber won’t) couldn’t 
have been there to hear it. There were other 
speakers, of course, and one deserving of special 
mention—Rev. C. H. Williamson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., who now and again enlivens the meetings 
of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion with his presence and oratory. L. R. Putman, 
of New Orleans, of the Southern Pine Association, 
was to have been there but was taken sick some- 
where along the way. But lumber was, we need 
hardly say, in evidence, and, we need hardly add, 
apparently in demand. 





Detroit, MicH.—The Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is booming like a new town in 
the Wyoming high grass. It held its thirty-first 
annual convention this week, and, among other 
things, it was announced that during the year the 
organization has more than doubled its membership. 
The first day of the convention every yard in 
Detroit (forty-two of them in all) joined the lodge, 
making it unanimous as far as Detroit is concerned. 
(Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, Memphis 
Buffalo and Cleveland papers please copy.) 

William H. Barney, president, presided, and 
started the speakers off with the skill of a starter 
of a horse race. Secretary F. A. McCaul, of Grand 
Rapids, got a hand every now and then, and it was 
richly deserved, for he has put a lot of ginger into 
the Michigan gang. As for the program, it had an 
abundance of good things. For one thing, our old 
friend Norman Johnson, of Richmond, Va., ripped 
the hide off the bolsheviks and hung it on the fence, 
to the great delight of the assembled multitude. 
Norman has an oratorical exhaust like a mogul 
engine, and when he gets going makes the Twentieth 
Century Limited look like a local freight. 

Miss Agnes Olson, who told us how to sell lumber 
to the women, made her bow to a Michigan lumber 
audience, and Agnes may now consider herself a 


member. Take it from Agnes, it is up to the retail 
lumberman and the wife of the consumer to build 
the new homestead and if hubby doesn’t like it he 
can move. We had to leave for somewhere in West 
Virginia before the convention was over, but we 
haven’t a doubt in the world that the pace was 
maintained. 

Old Mark Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., who is 
addicted to Hoo-Hoo concatenations, came all the 
way up to attend the Michigan meeting, and we 
wonder what the retail lumberman who lives forty 
miles from Detroit on the more or less frequent 
trolley thinks of that. But, if one or two retailers 
were missing, several were there. Carroll Beck? 
Of course. And Will Cavin was in from Sturgis. 
Will has been buying brick or something from a 
concern down in Louisville. Not long ago he 
couldn’t get deliveries, and the Louisville house 
wrote that the reason was because they couldn’t get 
cars—the cars were all to be used to ship whiskey. 
Will wired right back: ‘‘ All right, then ship me a 
car of that.’’ 

Charlie Weeks (we wish there were as many of 
them in Detroit as there are in a year) extended 
the glad hand. Arthur Kraft came all the way 
from Battle Creek, and C. D. Church, of Utica, 
was again in evidence after an absence since ‘‘ befo’ 
the wah.’? Henry Langeland, jr., and our old 
friend Brown were here from the good old town 


.of Muskegon. 


As for salesmen, they were as thick as usual— 
Pa Gordon and Harry Jessop, who hadn’t changed 
much, and Fred Mickey and John Shaw and all the 
rest of them. We were glad to meet W. H. Jobe, 
who headquarters here and sells a few miles of 
southern pine every year in these parts. Ralph 
Hinman, representing the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers, was soon added to the role of regular fel- 
lows. 

The salesmen were very well behaved this year, 
and as quiet as Jeff Webb coming in at 3 a. m. 
The Michigan boys have forgotten the air of 
Mauk’s celebrated hymn about the yellow ribbon, 
but they did foregather in the lobby, tho they 
were not sure what they foregathered for. 

The Michigan meeting this year was largely at- 
tended, and reélected aurora borealises of glory on 
Secretary McCaul and all who had to do with mak- 
ing it the whooping success it was. 





NEW SASH AND DOOR 


DusuquE, Iowa, Feb. 4.—An announcement of 
interest to retail lumbermen is that the Lumber- 
men’s Millwork Co., with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, has been granted a charter under the 
laws of Iowa to engage in the jobbing and handling 
of sash, doors, millwork and a , general line of 
building material. The company’s present offices 
are in Dubuque, at 406 Bank & Insurance Build- 
ing, but very soon general offices will be opened in 
St. Louis, Mo. To serve the trade a warehouse also 
will be opened in St. Louis, and a sales office will be 
maintained here. 

The incorporators are well known and expe- 
rienced men in the industry. The president is 
R. 8S. Hadland, who prior to the formation of the 
company was for four years advertising manager of 
a large millwork manufacturing concern. Prior 
to that he had a number of years’ experience in the 
general millwork business. The secretary and 
treasurer, H. C. Wareham, is also an experienced 
sash and door man, having spent fifteen years in 
the employ of one leading concern, where he served 
with credit. For the last four years, however, he has 
occupied an executive position with another big 
sash and door house. 













































































R. 8. HADLAND 
President 


COMPANY IS FORMED 


The Lumbermen’s Millwork Co. will specialize 
on service to retail lumbermen. A limited amount 






































































































H. C. WAREHAM 
Secretary and Treasurer 


of capital stock of the company will be sold to re- 
tailers in the territory which the company covers. 





PINE BOX DISTRIBUTERS MEET 


San Francisco, Jan. 30.—The California Pine 
Box Distributors held their annual meeting Jan. 
30 in Room 1019, First National Bank Building, 
San Francisco. A good proportion of the box shook 
manufacturers in this territory were represented. 

The officers were reélected as follows: O. C. 
Haslett, president and general manager; W. R. 
Thorsen, first vice president; E. H. Cox, second vice 
president; H. W. Templeman, secretary-treasurer; 
James L. Smith, assistant secretary. The box 
manufacturers had all they could do to meet the 
demand during the last year. They are taking 
good care of the present demand for shook for 
citrus fruits, vegetables and canned goods. The 
outlook for the present year is considered favorable, 
providing there is sufficient rain. 
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ery “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
to eirid 00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


S it Silo 
ecurl nf Fixtures 
make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 

t anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany -f Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


43 Wall St., New York City 743 Cottage Grove Ave., 


1634 McCormick Building, a ee ee 
Chicago, Ill. Johnstown, Pa, 


at: 














115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. 1. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


9 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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7 
ellow Pine i. 
Ties and 
Railroad and Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


onnarock, Va. 




















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Dry Hardwoods ; 


Prompt Shipment: 


120 M ft. 4/4” Basswood No. 2 C & B 
30 M ft. 6/4” Basswood No.2 C&B 
15M ft. 4/4” Birch No.1 C&B 
13M ft. 6/4” Birch No.1 C&B 
14M ft. 4/4” So. Maple No.2 C& B 


Wire for delivered prices. 
Grand Rapids, 








Michigan 


L The Coulter Lumber Company, 


- MICHIGAN © 


You'll be surprised 
at the big values 


we offer in 3 
Northern 


Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 














We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


[Manatee BAY CITY, MICH. 


Deautifut 
Girch 
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& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 














The Cleveland-Cliffs fron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 








We Want Orders for 


200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No 3 Common 


250 M feet 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Com. Maple 


50 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Rock Elm—16 feet. 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Deaters 4 a 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Washington Notes 








WILDLY SLAMS ‘‘LUMBER BARONS’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—In a recent speech 
in the Senate under the caption ‘‘Our Greatest 
Menace Is the Greed of the Profiteers,’’ Senator 
Capper of Kansas had this to say about lumber: 

We have 4,000,000 homeless people in the United 
States as a result of the melon cutting in lumber. 
There has been and is shameless profiteering in that 
industry, yet weekly advances of $2 to $5 a thousand 
are not uncommon. 

Relative to profiteering in lumber, a reliable Kansas 
lumber dealer writes me: 

“Ten months ago the wholesale price of the best 
grade of lath was $5.30. We are selling lath to our 
trade at $10 a thousand, altho by the enclosed new 
price lists showing lath at wholesale lath is now quoted 
to us at $17.25 and $18.25 a thousand f. o. b. this 
place. I begin to think the only way out is for the 
public to stop buying. I would much sooner lock up 
and lay off for six months than continue business under 
president conditions. So I think it is up to the Govy- 
ernment to advise the people to stop buying. The Big 
Five don’t get all the hogs to slaughter.” 

Here is an increase of nearly 250 percent in ten 
months on the war price of a staple commodity. In 
shameless and reckless greed the lumber barons now 
lead the procession. 

The Kansas senator was rough on_ profiteers 
generally and specifically. He did not trouble to 
inquire as to the real facts with regard to lumber, 
but apparently took the word of his constituent 
without question. 

He raised his voice against ‘‘gigantie corpora- 
tions,’’ quite overlooking the fact that small saw- 
mills as well as large plants can not begin to meet 
the demand for lumber at virtually any price. 

Mr. Capper even conceded that profiteering ‘‘is 
not responsible for all our price inflation, but it 
plainly is responsible for very much of it, and is 
so greatly aggravating our strained economic situa- 
tion that it is becoming the last straw to the peo- 
ple’s forbearance.’’ 

He flays the wool men, cotton men, shoe men, 
coal men, lumbermen, steel men and some others 
but is careful to say nothing which might offend 
the agriculturists of Kansas. 





DEFENDS PRESENT LUMBER PRICES 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 4.—A defense of the 
lumber industry, an explanation of present price 
conditions and a recommendation to ‘‘ build now,’’ 
are contained in a short statement issued today by 
M. J. Byrns, of the Cumberland Valley Lumber 
Co., this city, and president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati, in replying to assertions of 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, made in a re- 
cent address in the Senate of the United States. 
The senator, after elaborating somewhat on the 
high cost of various commodities, made an attack 
on lumbermen and held them responsible for the 
shortage of houses in the country because of the 
prevailing prices asked for lumber. The circula- 
tion in this section of extracts from Senator Cap- 
per’s speech caused Mr. Byrns, as head of the local 
— of. lumbermen, to reply briefly. He 
said: 


Senator Capper stated there were 4,000,000 homeless 
persons in the United States, and intimated that this 
was brought about largely by reason of the high cost 
of lumber. In this inference Senator Capper is in 
error, for, as a matter of fact, lumber is a compara- 
tively small item in the expense of building, taken as a 
whole. While the lumber trade will admit prices are 
somewhat higher than usual, at the same time can a 
commodity be named that has not shown material ad- 
vances in price? There is no question but that the 
law of supply and demand should govern prices in all 
cases and in all commodities. 

The lumber industry never in its history has experi- 
enced such adverse working conditions as now are be- 
ing experienced and as have been experienced for the 
last few months, both from a labor and from a weather 
standpoint. Rains have been excessive in the South, 
which have almost completely stopped operations at 
various mills. With this to contend with, with over- 
head expenses going on just the same, and with, in 
addition, the high cost of saws, belting, feed and other 
materials the cost of production is, without doubt, 
materially higher. 

In my opinion he who hesitates in building with the 
expectation of lower prices on building material with- 
in the next few months will wait in vain. My advice to 
those contemplating building within the next two or 
three years is to build now. 





TO BOOST SOUTH THRU MOVIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—Organizations in- 
terested in the development of the South have per- 
fected plans for the extensive use this year of mov- 
ing pictures to show the opportunities offered m 
the southern States to the settler, the home maker 
and the farmer in many lines. Fifteen thousand 
feet of films have been taken during the last year 
showing farming and development work in many 
southern States under an arrangement between the 
Interior Department and the various development 
organizations. The pictures are of an educational 
character. 
The pictures taken by the Government will be 


shown at conventions, county and State fairs, 
farmers’ meetings, grange gatherings, agricultural 
schools, colleges etc. The films include pictures 
of the drainage of wet lands, clearing of cut-over 
lands, blowing up of stumps, ditching, road build- 
ing, grading, plowing and cultivating with modern 
machinery. 

Two films are being put out by the cut-over land 
department of the Southern Pine Association with 
a view to interesting new settlers in the develop- 
ment and advancement of agriculture and espe 
cially the livestock industry. A. G. T. Moore, head 
of the cut-over land department, who was in Wash 
ington last week on other matters, is enthusiastic 
over the prospects. He states that Nathan H. 
Friend, manager of the educational department 
of the Famous Players-Laskey Corporation, and 
Coolidge Streeter, one of its scenario writers, have 
spent a week in New Orleans and vicinity getting 
local atmosphere for use in connection with the 
scenarios, which are expected to be produced within 
two weeks. Mr. Moore says they have a wealth of 
material. 





WINS IN GRAIN DOOR SUIT 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The United States 
Supreme Court has decided against the Govern 
ment the suit brought on behalf of the Railroad 
Administration against the Silverthorne Lumber 
Co. of North Tonawanda, N. Y., which grew out 
of an alleged attempt by the company to defraud 
the administration. 

Frederick W. Silverthorne, as president, and 
Asa K. Silverthorne, his father and the general 
manager of the company, were charged in the in- 
dictment with having attempted to secure com- 
pensation for a larger number of grain doors than 
were delivered to the Lehigh Valley railroad at 
Buffalo. The Lehigh Valley is under Federal con- 
trol. 

Action against the lumber company followed a 
raid upon its offices by United States marshals, 
who seized its records. 

The company fought the suit up to the highest 
tribunal and won, 





OREGON MEMORIALIZES CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Senator Chamber 
lain, of Oregon, has inserted in the Congressional 
Record a joint memorial of the Oregon legislature, 
urging the immediate opening to settlement ot 
the Klamath Indian reservation, which lies east of 
the Cascade mountains in Klamath County. The 
territory is said to contain $20,000,000 worth of 
standing pine timber at the present selling price, 
‘‘which at the rapid advancement in the value o! 
timber will double in the next few years.’’ 

Another memorial of the Oregon legislature, 
urges the adoption of recommendations of the de 
partment air service officer that the national for- 
ests of Oregon be adequately patrolled by aircratt 
during the fire season of 1920. 

In two other memorials Congress is urged to 
make ample provision immediately for the con- 
struction of the Roosevelt Coast military highway, 
for which project Oregon has appropriated $2,500,- 
000, and for the adoption of a national system of 
highways. The importance of adequate highways 
in the great forest regions is pointed out in detail, 
especially from the standpoint of fire protection. 





OLD EXPORT FIRM RESUMES BUSINESS 


PENSACOLA, Fua., Feb. 2.—Of unusual interest is 
the reéntrance of the firm of W. L. Wittich & Co. 
into the export and domestic southern pine busi 
ness. Nearly fifty years ago W. L. Wittich, father 
of the present W. L. Wittich, began an export lum- 
ber business in Pensacola. It was in the year 187°, 
to be exact, and W. L. Wittich loaded the first 
eargo of southern pine ever shipped out of the 
port of Pensacola. W. L. Wittich the elder died in 
1913, after building up a profitable business with 
foreign brokers, whose faith in him was absolute. 
The son succeeded his father and earried on the 
export business until 1916 when the war caused him 
to close his office until more nearly normal condi- 
tions were restored. Mr. Wittich decided he would 
learn the domestic end of the business and so joined 
the forces of the Kaul Lumber Co., of Birmingham, 
where he naturally made rapid progress. 

A few days ago Mr. Wittich hung out the old 
sign, ‘‘W. L. Wittich & Co.,’’ now nearly half a 
century old, and he is determined not only to sus- 
tain the reputation his father made but to make an 
enviable one for himself. 
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DOINGS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


ST. LOUIS SALESMEN ELECT 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—William O’Connor, of 
the Prendergast Lumber Co., one of the best known 
lumber salesmen in St. Louis, has been elected 
president of the newly organized Lumber Sales- 
men’s Club. Other officers have been elected as 
follows: 

Vice president—John Niemeyer, Ganahl Lumber Co. 
ua McConnell, Wiles-Chipman Lum- 

‘Treasurer—Harry Long, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

The following committees have been appointed: 


Membership—Mr. McConnell, chairman; M. F. Mc- 
Donnell and John Wiedemeyer, Hill-Behan Lumber Co. ; 
E. J. Oehler, Louis Essig Lumber Co., and Mr. Long. 

Educational—Joseph O’Neil, O’Neil Lumber Co. 
chairman; E. J. Mick, St. Louis Lumber Co.; 
Gerber, Ganahl Lumber Co.; Al. Schulenburg, Julius 
ae Lumber Co., and F. A. Meyer, Hill-Behan Lum- 
er Co. 

Entertainment—Mr. Niemeyer, chairman; C. W. 
Spies, Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; Charles Haselhorst, 
Boeckeler Lumber Co.; L. K. Price, Goodfellow Lumber 
Co., and H. L. Ehlers, Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 

Trade Ethics—L. Kaseberg, Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co.; C. J. Reinicke, and R. H. Clement, Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co.; C. T. McKay, Philip Gruner & Bros, Lumber 
Co., and J. D. Hennigan, O’Neil Lumber Co. 


MATERIAL EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 
(Ine.) was held a few days ago at the offices of 
the exchange in the Metropolitan Life Building. 
Reports were read from the various officers on the 
‘“Own Your Own Home’’ campaign that was started 
by the lumber dealers of Minneapolis last year and 
considerable progress was shown. The Home 
Financing Corporation which was promoted by the 





H. G. FOOTE, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
President of Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 
(Inc.) 


lumber dealers was also found to be making fine 
headway. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President—H. G. Foote, of the H. G. Foote Lumber 
Co. (reélected). 

Vice president—O. E. Deckert, of the O. E. Deckert 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—J. Edwin Jensen, of the Jensen Lumber 
Co. (reélected). 

Secretary—M. D. Fancher. 

The officers are members of the board of direc- 
tors, the other directors chosen being A. M. Me- 
lone, of the Melone-Bovey Lumber Co.; J. F. Me- 
Donald, of the J. E. McDonald Lumber Co.; Fred 
S. Gale, of the Gale-Gunner Lumber Co., and L. E. 
Streeter, of the Glass-English Lumber Co. 





SEATTLE CLUB ELECTION 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 31.—At the annual busi- 
ness meeting and dinner of the Metropolitan Club 
this evening, Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, laid aside the cares and responsibili- 
ties of the presidency by inducting into the office 
his successor, Sherman L. Johnson. Other officers 
are: Vice president, Timothy Jerome; secretary, 
Dr. G. W. Beeler; treasurer, C. H. Kinne; trustees, 
H. M. Lindley, Dr. D. I. Burkhart and W. C. Law- 
ton. The report of C. W. Culver, house manager, 
showed that the club was prosperous and greatly in 
need of larger quarters. More than sixty members 
were present. Mr. Johnson, the new president, is 
a trustee and manager of the Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Co. 


F red 


TO SUPPORT CIVIC CAMPAIGN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The civic committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has approved 
support by members of the organization of the sus- 
taining fund of $100,000 being raised by the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of ad- 
vertising Memphis and the territory of which it is 
the logical and geographical head. The quota asked 
of the lumbermen is $6,500 and approval of the sus- 
taining fund means that lumber interests will raise 
this amount. S. M. Nickey is chairman of the civic 
committee. Other members are: S. B. Anderson, 
Earl Palmer, W. A. Ransom and James E. Stark. 





MEMPHIS EXCHANGE ELECTION 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The Memphis Build- 
ers Exchange will hold its election here Feb. 10 
between 11 a. m. and 6 p. m. Candidates are: 
Red Ticket—For president, L. S. Akers ; for first vice 


president, E. J. Thomas; for second vice president, 
W. N. Fray; for treasurer, J. W. Williamson. 


Blue Ticket—For president, George C. Kaucher; for 
first vice president, E. J. Thomas; for second vice 
president, Clarence DeVoy; for treasurer, J. W. Wil- 
liamson. 

A dinner will be held in the rooms of the ex- 
change at 8 p. m. and following this the success- 
ful candidates will be announced. It is proposed, 
immediately after the election, to launch a mem- 
bership campaign with a view to bringing all those 
identified with the building trades in Memphis into 
this organization. Present members number 125. 





MEETING POSTPONED BY ‘‘FLU’’ 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—The semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
which was scheduled for the Hotel Gayoso, Jan. 
31, was postponed indefinitely because of the ban 
against public meetings here as a result of the 
‘*flu.’? No more meetings of this organization will 
be held until after this ban has been lifted. 





NEW ORLEANS CONTRACTORS ELECT 


New Or.EAns, La., Feb. 3.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the New Orleans General Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, held last week, G. Emile Reimann of the 
G. E. & E. E. Reimann Co., was elected president; 
J. P. O’Leary of the Jefferson Construction Co., 
vice president; John Reiss, treasurer; and Joseph 
M. DeFraites, secretary. D. M. Hollingsworth 
was reélected assistant secretary. The members 
of the board of directors who were on the board 
in 1919 and were reélected are: G. Emile Rei- 
mann, chairman; J. P. O’Leary, John Reiss, H. W. 
Bond, Richard McCarthy, jr., Lionel F. Favret, 
John O. Chisolm, R. W. Markel, J. Chris Neilsen, 
J. A. Haase, jr., and George J. Glover. The new 
members elected Monday are: Joseph M. De- 
Fraites, Walter M. Geary, Joseph Fromherz, jr., 
N. A. Babin, Stephen A. Theard, S. Caldwell, Otis 
W. Sharp, J. A. Petty, jr., and F. C. Mitchell. 


SHREVEPORT COMPANIES IN ANNUAL 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 2.—The three big lumber 
concerns headed by A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, re- 
cently held their annual meetings, which resulted 
in officers and directors being named for the en- 
suing year as follows: 

Peavy-Byrne Lumber Co.: President, A. J. 
Peavy; vice presidents, R. J. Wilson, Lake Charles; 
R. T. Moore, J. O. Cupples, of Emad; secretary- 
treasurer, John 8S. Welsh, Shreveport; directors, 
all of the officers and the following others: S. G. 
Sample, Shreveport, Rudolph Krause, of Lake 
Charles, W. H. Managan, of West Lake. The board 
was increased from five to eight, the new directors 
being: Messrs. Moore, Welsh and Cupples. 

Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.: President, A. J. 
Peavy; first vice president, R. J. Wilson; second 
vice presidents, S. G. Sample, R. Krause, R. T. 
Moore and D. E. Handley, the latter of Peason, 
La.; secretary-treasurer, J. S. Welsh; directors, 
the officers and the following others: E. K. Smith, 
Shreveport; W. H. Managan, C. E. Jenkins, of 
Mansfield, La.; S. W. Henderson, of Keltys, Tex. 

Peavy-Moore Lumber Co.: President, A. J. 
Peavy; vice presidents, R. T. Moore, R. J. Wilson 
and 8. G. Sample; secretary-treasurer, J. S. Welsh; 
directors, the officers and the following others: E. 
K. Smith, R. Krause, W. H. Managan, R. T. Moore 
and S. W. Henderson. 

The mills represented by these three companies 
are among the largest southern pine plants in the 
Southwest, having a combined daily capacity of 
700,000 feet, as follows: Peavy-Byrne mill at 
Kinder, La., 200,000 feet; Peavy-Wilson plant at 
Pearson, La., 300,000 feet, and Peavy-Moore mill 
at Deweyville, Tex., 200,000 feet. 

Satisfactory business was enjoyed during the 
last year and prospects for 1920 were considered 
very good. 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 


who insist on having high quality ‘veneers should 


a 
Manatactarers 
Association 


send us their orders. We are spe in Northern 
Veneers. 
We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 


lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





We Want 
Orders for—., 


50M’ 6-4"" No. | Common & Better 
50M’ 8-4"" No. | Common & Better 


GREEN 


Basswood 


Let us quote you prices now. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 








Northern Hardwoods 


We are about to start sawing a block of Hardwood logs, 
of which, approximately the following is still unsold:— 


60 M. ft. White Oak 
M ft. 
35 M ft. Soft Elm 


It you can use any items of the above, cut special thick- 
ness, for shipment green, write us at once for prices. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 


avdwood Lumber 
or Oak. Maple Floor 
















I ooring 
ashwille Rardwood Flooring Co! 


EBarkel plat SouthWestern Ave. Chicago. 














VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Right Now 


isthe timeto 
economize 


on logging 
camps—use 


Tents 


Th ave time, labor, money and lumber and can be 
ante call quickly moved. e makeTents of all kinds 
and sizes for logg»rs and millmen. 

Our line also embraces Tarpaulins, Wagon Covers, 
Flys, Canvas Curtains, Feed Bags. 
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TUG 


Let us submit you estimates. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 


Cultivate the 
Farmer Trade 


in your com- ¥ 
munity. Gain 
the confidence 
and lumber 
business of 
every farmer 
by installing a 














Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mill 


There's nothing like this mill for getting closer to him. 
With it you can grind oats, rye, corn. buckwheat, etc., 
and while grinding you can talk lumber. Occasionally 
you can sella mill outright as our agent. Learn more 
about this wonderful money-maker today — send for 
catalog. 


P. O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy-pa. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
U lled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
sak ‘oflectin auiest doa from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 











Export Lumber Shipments. 





1,000,000 


‘d FEET 


Tank 
Ist & 2d r 
Select Shop in 


CYPRESS 


GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
grades and thicknesses. 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD 
‘ums CYPRESS CO., Ltd. | 


LOUISIANA 
as 


























C. R. BROWNELL 
t 


Brownell-Drews “ “teste 


Lumber Co., Lid 


Vice-Pres. 
GUS. DREWS, 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











HOW THE MOTOR TRUCK INDUSTRY HAS GROWN 





More Machines Are Made Each Year —The Lumber Requirements of a Great 
Body Plant — How a Trailer Assists a Motor 





GROWTH OF THE TRUCK INDUSTRY 


The National Truck Show, just concluded in Chicago, 
was a revelation in many respects. The International 
Amphitheatre, where the show was held, was crowded 
from end to end with trucks and accessories. This 
shows in a rather striking manner the great strides 
that have been made in building up the truck indus- 
try. While all the truck manufacturers did not take 
part in this show, sixty or more were represented and 
trucks of all sizes and capacities were shown. One 
very significant feature was that almost all of the 
trucks were equipped with pneumatic tires. Trucks to- 
day are not the awkward makeshift machines intro- 
duced a few years ago, but are well manufactured, clean 
cut, dependable machines, which with the aid of the 
best designing talent in the United States are being 
made to run faster and faster. Wheels, tire equipment 
and engines are all being designed to aid in speeding 
up deliveries. 

A number of bodies were displayed which were 
especially designed for lumbermen and everywhere 
there was evidenced a desire, on the part of truck 
manufacturers, to meet the requirements of lumber- 
men and to help them solve their delivery problems. 
This is a very vital matter, because a truck has to be 
adapted to the lumber business in order to secure a 
full measure of success. 

The trailer manufacturers had good displays and 
aroused a great deal of interest. Trailers are being 
used more and more and with excellent success in sup- 
plementing trucks and cutting down operating cost. 

The magnitude of the truck industry may be glimpsed 
from the fact that it was estimated that in 1919 over 
300,000 trucks, valued at over $400,000,000, were pro- 
duced. The following table gives some information 
regarding the rapid increase in the truck production 
and value. 

MOTOR TRUCK PRODUCTION 


Year Number Wholesale value 
NS ca. alats aid Bre teiace 411 945,947 
1 ae 10,655 22,292,231 
1) ORS veo 128,157 220,982,688 
DNs 6 o%.s0e sapaos aie 227,250 434,168,992 
WOND oss sa cnekewanns 305,142 408,311,585 


The truck manufacturers expect to produce even more 
machines in 1920, and are aiming for a production of 





made for supplies, and the first shipments will arrive 
here upon order, the time being determined by the 
nearness of the completion of the plant. 

It is the purpose to cut, block and assemble a 
minimum of 1,200 sets of woodwork and body frames 
every 24 hours. This will represent a minimum of 
400,000 bodies for the twelve months following March 
1, the date set for the completion of the present con- 
struction plants. 

The body-building plant is one story high, with a 
frontage of 440 feet on Natural Bridge Road and 440 
feet deep. There is a basement 320 feet long and 440 
feet wide. There are to be 400 woodworking machines 
in the plant, and the sawdust, shavings, and shredded 
wood that is waste will be utilized as fuel. 

It is estimated that 150 pieces of wood are used in 
the construction of an automobile body, and each 
pieces goes thru an average of nine operations before 
the body is finished. This makes a total of 1,350 
operations necessary to build the wood skeleton of an 
automobile body alone. 

The company is operating its own dry kilns. Twenty- 
one of these dry kilns have been erected. In the heat- 
ing system of the kilns, approximately thirty miles of 
l-inch steam pipe is used. 


MIAMI TRAILER SHOWS ITS WORTH 


The Clark County Lumber Co., of Springfield, Ohio, 
has a reputation for being progressive and for not pass- 
ing up any opportunities to better its service to cus- 
tomers and to secure more business, Therefore, it is 
not surprising to learn that the company is operating 
motor trucks. Homer W. Ballinger, treasurer and 
manager, gave the reason for this with great clarity. 
He said: “We do not feel that we would want to try 
to do business again without our five motor trucks, 
and it would take so many horses and wagons that 
our yard would be congested all of the time. Further- 
more, it is not possible to give your customers the 
service with a horse and wagon that can be given 
with a truck. The cost of operating the truck as com- 
pared with horses and wagons, considering the work 
they do, is about the same.” 

The Clark County Lumber Co. is also using trailers, 
made by the Miami Trailer Co., Troy, Ohio. The ac- 


























MIAMI TRAILER IN FRONT OF OFFICE OF THE CLARK COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


500,000 trucks, tho it is probable that only from 400,- 
000 to 425,000 will be produced. Approximately 7,000,- 
000 motor vehicles are now registered as running in the 
United States. Of this number about 10 percent are 
trucks. 


BUILDING LARGE BODY PLANT 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 2.—The importance of St. 
Louis as a hardwood consuming center will be con- 
siderably increased when the new body-building plant 
of the St. Louis Manufacturing Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the General Motors Corporation, at Natural 
Bridge Avenue and Union Boulevard, gets under way. 
Here automobile bodies will be built for all Chevrolet 
plants in the United States, the Buick Motor Car Co., 
and the Sampson Tractor Co., of Janesville, Wis., 
builders of trucks as well as tractors, all of which 
are General Motors. subsidiaries. 

More than 2,000,000 feet of hardwoods will be con- 
sumed monthly in the manufacture of these auto- 
mobile bodies, according to John S. Hunt, general 
manager of the St. Louis Manufacturing Corporation, 
who said the plant will be the largest body factory in 
the Mississippi Valley, and will employ 1,200 men and 
women. 

Maple, cottonwood, oak and gum comprise the list 
of the various kinds of wood to be used. These will 
come from the South. Contracts already have been 





companying illustration shows one of these trailers 
with a very small load on it. The photograph was not 
taken in front of the house at which delivery was made, 
but in front of the very attractive office of the Clark 
County Lumber Co. Regarding the Miami trailer and 
the results obtained from it Mr. Ballinger said: 

“We are using a 2-wheel trailer with the fifth wheel 
fastened on to the bed of the truck. This is manu- 
factured by the Miami Trailer Co., Troy, Ohio. 

“We have been using this outfit for some months 
and so far it has proven very satisfactory. We have it 
hitched on to a regular 1-ton Ford truck. The ordinary 
Ford truck is not long enough to haul long stuff with 
any degree of sucess. We have a 12-foot bed on this 
trailer, which enables us to haul stuff as long as 30 
feet without any trouble, as it can extend over the 
front of the bed 2 or 3 feet. 

“We have hauled as much as 2% tons of lumber on 
this outfit and it seems to get away with it in good 
shape. However, we are not attempting to make a 2- 
ton truck out of the 1-ton Ford, but the greatest con- 
venience of this sort of arrangement is, that if you 
have a light load to send out, you do not care to drag 
around a heavy truck. If you have a heavy load, the 
trailer truck can take it without any difficulty. 

“We are very well satisfied with this outfit and do 
not anticipate that any trouble will develop in the 
future.” 
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SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 31.—“Inasmuch as the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. is out of the market entirely, trying 
to catch up on back orders, we are hardly in position 
to tell much about market conditions,” stated I. N. 
Tate, assistant manager, this morning. ‘Most of our 
time is occupied in taking care of the orders already 
on hand and we are not after new orders at the present 
time.” L. S. Case, manager of the company, left 
Tuesday for St. Paul and expects to return to Spokane 
about Feb. 10. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co., and of the Panhandle Lumber Co., left last 
week for the East and expects to be gone for two 
months conferring with customers thruout the middle 
West and in eastern cities. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association, left this week for California 
to be gone for two weeks. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Reynolds. In San Francisco Mr. Reynolds will 
attend a conference of secretaries of employers’ asso- 
ciations. 

H. W. Booth, assistant manager of J. C. Simpson 
& Co., of Galesburg, Ill, has been here buying stock. 
“A year ago I bought forty carloads of lumber in five 
minutes and this year I managed to buy five carloads 
in five days,’’ Mr. Booth is quoted as having stated be- 
fore leaving Spokane. This is just one illustration 
of the scarcity of stocks in this district. 

R. A. Joy, who recently was here to confer with 
Fred D. Becker, local representative of the Joy-Tar- 
bell Lumber Co., of Chicago, found conditions much 
different from those which prevailed a year ago, he 
said. ‘I found things much more prosperous than a 
year ago,” said Mr. Joy before leaving for the Coast 
and California. ‘There is as much difference as there 
is between black and white.” Mr. Joy will visit his 
branch offices in California and later expects to make 
new connections in Arizona. Mr. Becker has gone to 
Montana to visit several mills with the idea of look- 
ing up stocks for the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co. 

Orrin 8S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., is 
expecting to leave for the East again in the near 
future. He will visit customers all the way from 
Minneapolis to the New England States and will be 
gone about three months. Mr. Good is looking for an 
exceptionally good year. 

Phelps Ingersoll, of W. M. Crombie & Co., of New 
York, was here this week and is reported to have been 
buying heavily. 

Directors of the Inland Empire Employers’ Associa- 


tion for the present year were named as follows: 


W. C. Ufford, H. G. Klopp, P. C. Patterson, W. D. 
Vincent, James Smyth, W. G. McNaughton, Oscar 
Cain, F. B. Flood, S. R. Stern, W. H. Wraight, H. W. 
Newton, H. L. Tingling, J. W. Bailey and George 
Hessett. 

The Hangman Valley Timber Owners’ Association 
has secured the services of J. J. Girard, Federal tim- 
ber cruiser, and his assistant, U. S. Swartz, both of 
Missoula, Mont., to appraise the timber in the Hang- 
man Valley near Tekoa, Wash. The members of the 
association are preparing to offer their timber in one 
large body to lumber manufacturers. 

During the trial of twenty-one members of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World at Sandpoint, Idaho, 
this week under the criminal syndicalism law, much 
testimony was brought out by employees of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., and of the Dover Lumber Co., telling 
of work of the wobblies in turning out short logs, 
slowing up on work purposely and of other methods 
used in making trouble for the lumbermen. 

The shortage of nails, sheet metal and small hard- 
ware which has existed for several months will be re- 
lieved sufficiently so that building this year’will not 
be curtailed to any extent, according to reports from 
the factories just received by local dealers. At present 
the stock of nails of all kinds is low in Spokane and 
it may be some time yet before larger supplies are 
received from the East. 

Word from Whitefish, Mont., is that there is a 
decided awakening in the timber industry in that part 
of Montana. Besides the mill that will be built at 
Half Moon, a number of smaller mills are being 
planned. Several ‘lath mills are being built in the 
neighborhood of Coram and Belton, Mont. A large 
one is being erected on Lake Five, near Egam Siding. 


Box Company Has Successful Year 

WENATCHEE, WASH., Jan. 31.—The Yellow Pine Box 
& Lumber Co. has just closed successfully its first 
season. At the box mill above Entiat, on the Colum- 
bia River, over 500,000 boxes were made and delivered. 
All stockholders received their boxes at 13 cents and 
also received a dividend of 8 percent on their invest- 
ments. The Yellow Pine Box & Lumber Co. succeeded 
to the business of C. E. Gray & Son last year, taking 
over the assets of that firm. The new company made 
extensive improvements in the mill and added to the 
logging and manufacturing equipment. The company 
plans still greater improvements during the coming 
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THE GAME OF BLIND MAN’S ‘‘BLUFF’’ 


“Has it ever occurred to you that a whole lot of us 
seem to be going thru life playing a sort of blind 
man’s ‘bluff? Perhaps ostensibly our eyes are un- 
covered, but surely there are strong symptoms of our 
brains being blindfolded. We grope in the dark, reach 
ing out for we know not what, but hoping to win the 
game by guessing at the worth of the objects we grasp.” 
This confession from an “experienced” mill man, con- 
fidentially expressed to a friend soon after he had 
rather half-heartedly ordered a cost system installed 
in his plant by the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost In- 
formation Bureau, was recently relayed to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN by President H. J. Wylie of that 
organization, who adds that the manufacturer in ques- 
tion had joined the bureau not so much because he 
felt that it could tell him very much about how to run 
his plant but because he had a sub-conscious spirit of 
codperation, tho he had never realized the value of 
organization and had for years been striving for suc- 
cess without having accurate cost knowledge. Mr. 
Wylie continued : 


"His little story rather interested me; in fact, there 
seemed to lie in it a message worth repeating. This 
is an age of organization, and codperation is the spirit 
of the times. The woodworker who today thinks that 
he can profitably conduct his business along the lines 
practiced fifty years ago is traveling dangerously close 
to the precipice. He can, and probably does, work from 
sunrise to sunset, putting his life and soul into his 
business. He doesn’t know what his neighbor is doing, 
and doesn’t care. He guards the “secrets” of his busi- 
ness as doggedly as tho they were priceless treasures. 
He grows old, and his business stands still. Why? One 
day he observes that his brother manufacturer down 
the street has expanded tenfold, that his business is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and he resolves to learn 
the reason. He drops in for a friendly chat with his 
competitor, and as tho by magic his eyes are opened 
wide. He finds that his successful neighbor has been 
“talking things over” with the other fellow; that he 
has adopted every modern idea of plant efficiency ; 
knows his exact costs, arrived at by a uniform system ; 
knows the value of organization, and applies it both 
in his plant and in his relations with his fellow manu- 
facturers; and that he isn’t afraid to talk over his 
difficulties and his successes with the manufacturers 
who once were only competitors but now are his 
friends. He knows them, therefore he trusts them, and 
has joined their organizations because he needed them 
and thought that they needed him. We should none of 
us be like the little fellow who was afraid to grow, but 
should all codperate and learn the way to assured 
success by the way of organization.” 





The situation continues very strong with regard to 
all kinds of millwork. As spring approaches retailers 


are desirous of replenishing their depleted stocks in 
anticipation of a big demand as soon as weather con- 
ditions permit the resumption of building activity. 
Millwork men, in common with all other users of lum- 
ber, are finding it very difficult to secure sufficient sup- 
plies for their needs. Stocks of shop lumber at the 
mills are almost nil, and the shortage of cars available 
for eastbound lumber shipments from the Pacific coast 
further complicates the situation. 

Because of milder weather in the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
territory there has been an increased distribution of 
all kinds of interior finish, which in a measure is 
responsible for the advance on that material. The 
mills have not had to curtail operations on account of 
the bad weather, as all of them have more orders on 
their books than they can clear up in three months. 
Only distribution had been interrupted by the ice and 
cold. Most mills are glad to accumulate something in 
their warerooms, as their manufactured stocks have 
become very much depleted. Many mills are displaying 
more caution in the purchase of lumber, reflecting the 
spreading sentiment in consuming circles that the peak 
of lumber prices is being approached, and that com- 
mitments must be made with reference to a possible 
early recession of prices. On the other hand, the out- 
look for an unprecedented amount of building this 
spring and summer forecasts a continuous heavy de- 
mand for all kinds of shop material and the necessity 
for keeping on hand a good supply of lumber, so that 
demand, supply and prices present a pretty difficult 
problem for the manufacturers of millwork. 

Lansing (Mich.) interior finish mills are beginning 
to make a showing on work booked as far back as 
August. Nearly all the plants are running full speed. 
Despite the long cold spell work is being pushed on 
new homes whenever possible, and with the coming of 
spring a record era of building is expected. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills 
report a good outlook for building trade, tho just now 
everything is being interfered with by the severe 
weather. Many buildings are expected to go up here 
in the spring, with an unusually large number of 
dwellings. 

No modification in the demands upon the sash and 
door men of Baltimore is reported. They are overrun 
with orders and necessarily fall more or less behind in 
their deliveries. According to advices received the 
mills have made no progress in catching up with the 
business offering, and delays in starting shipments are 
numerous. The returns remain sufficiently attractive 
to stimulate production and prompt the jobbers to do 
their best in the way of locating stocks to fill orders. 
Prospects are that with the advent of spring this state 
of affairs will be even more pronounced than at present, 
when the immediate requirements are held down by the 
curtailment in building. 

Manufacturers of sash and doors in Minneapolis 
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‘CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
Mill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 














The Planters Lumber Cis. 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


j ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 
Lath, Pickets, — Flooring, Ceiling and : 





ouldings 








Lutcher & Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS | 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 











Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 





1 UPNUU POLED CAA EAU ONG PEADEN ERED ROU AEA ETD AT REET 





Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 











STU ALLY 
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& 
“oak” TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. | 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


| 


| 





ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 


Mills at Memphis and Belzoni, Sales Office at Belzoni. 


LOUISIANA 














BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 


Climax Lumber Company 


( Limited ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, New Orleans La 
: ° 


Manager. 








F. L. SANFORD C. W. BODGE 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 


404 Prudential Bldg., 
» a ew Orleans, La. 


Buffalo, N 


have issued a new discount list with advances ranging 
from 3 to 15 points over the Dec, 1 list. Rising costs 
of all raw materials were given as the cause. All 
factories are swamped with figuring on new Dills. 
There is an acute shortage of estimators. Some 
dealers are sending out scores of carbon copies of 
bills to get estimates on before placing orders. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants are 
doing well. Door factories in the Bay region are very 





busy. Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills have plenty of orders and are 
running full. Sash and door cut stock continues to be 
in sheavy demand and fair shipments are being made. 
The car situation has tightened up a little at some of 
the mills. The pine box shook output is keeping up 
well to meet the demand from citrus fruit and vege- 
table shippers and canneries. There is a fair eastern 
demand for redwood sash and doors. 

























Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at Sales Office, 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 














Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















Yellow Pine 
Poitevent & Favre Long. Leaf 


Mandeville Lumber Co. fm Piling 


Louisiana 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bids. J 








J. A. DENNY, J. E.KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 




















YELLOW PINE LUMBER 











NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—W. L. Reid will open an 
office in Tuscaloosa for the Summerville and 
Sanders interests, which operate fifteen sawmills 
in Pickens county. 

Jackson—The Tombigbee Hardwood Co. recently 
began business. 

ARKANSAS. Lisbon—J. P. Giles recently began 
a sawmill operation here. 

IDAHO. Kuna—The Kuna Codperative Lumber 
& Mill Co. recently began business, 

Meridan—The Ten Mile Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

1OWA. Dubuque—The Lumbermen’s Millwork 
Co. was recently organized here with a capital of 
$100,000. 

MAINE. Guilford—Badger Manley recently began 
a sawmill operation here. 

MICHIGAN. Vulcan—The St. Onge Lumber Co. 
has been organized and will take over the interests 
and operations of the Menominee White Cedar Co. 
at Vulcan, and is erecting an electric sawmill here. 


MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—The Gayoso Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, recently opened an office here. 

Meadville—E. H. Butler recently began a sawmill 
operation here. 

NEBRASKA. Alliance — The Alliance Home 
Builders’ Association will operate a lumber yard 
here. 

Ainsworth—The W. S. Rogers Lumber Co. will 
put in a stock of builders’ hardware. 

OHIO. Bucyrus—L. R. McMichael and Henry 
Schieber have bought the old lumber yard in East 
Rensselaer Street and will put in a lumber yard, 
sawmill and planing mill. 

Edon—The Edon Hoop & Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The George Harvey 
Lumber Co. recently began a sawmill operation 


ere. 
Molalla—A. C. Keys recently began a sawmill 
operation here. 
. Wheeler—The Watt Shingle Co. recently opened 
ere. 


TEXAS. Mineral Wells—The Reese Lumber Yard 
will open soon. 

VIRGINIA. Norton—The Norton Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. will open. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—Tom Stinson recently 
began a sawmill operation. 

Seattle—The Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, has opened an office here. 

Seattle—M. C. Levinson has started a shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Glidden—The Glidden Tie & Lath 
Co. is beginning operations in the mill formeriy 
owned and operated by the Merchants’ Manufactur- 
ing Co. The Glidden Co. was organized a short 
time ago by Norman Kneeland and George Collar. 

Knowlton—The Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Wausau, has begun business here. 

Sturgeon Bay—The William Marik Manufacturing 
Co., sash, doors and millwork, is branching out into 
the manufacture of complete talking machines and 
phonographs. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Nowlin-Riley 
ber Co., succeeded by E. C. Nowlin. 

Little Rock—Rieff & Son succeeded by H. F. Rieff. 

COLORADO. Hugo—J. G. Noll Lumber Co. pur- 
chased Gromer Bros. Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Arco—It was erroneously reported in the 
issue of Jan. 10 that the Arco Independent Lumber 
& Hardware Co. had been succeeded by J. N. 
Jarrett. The company is still in business under the 
old name. 

ee H. Clare is succeeded by F. L. 

are. 

ILLINOIS. Congerville—Reel Leslie succeeded by 
Fdward J. Bradle. 

Rockford—Ward Pump Co. succeeded by Ward- 
Love Pump Co. 

INDIANA.  Indianapolis—Lewis-Forbes Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Forbes-Hubbard Lumber Co. 

Knox—Long Thompson Co.; F. Whitson be- 
come partner in concern. 

— & Laws succeeded by Kissel & 
aws. 

5 1 mail Hardwood Co. sold to Pioneer 
fi 0. 


OWA. Gardiner—W. R. Grant sold out to Perry 
Grain Co. 
uate Lumber Co. sold to McGuire & 

arris, 

Marcus—Knox Lumber Co. succeeded by Leavitt 
& Townsend; Roger Leavitt, manager. 

Redfield—McColl Lumber Co. sold to T. H. Dalby 
Lumber Co. 

Traer—Verne Stone succeeded by F. H. Green. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—W. P. Robbins suc- 
ceeded by Bash & Wright. 

Holt—A. J. Hager and M. J. Long have sold their 
interests in the Holt Lumber & Construction Co. to 
R. N. Gibson. 

Owosso—Sturtevant Lumber & Coal Co. succeeds 
Sturtevant & Blood. 

MINNESOTA. |Bemidji—Smith-Robinson Lum- 
ber Co.; W. Z. Robinson sold interest. 

MISSOURI. Bowling Green—Roy Weatherford. 
who for a number of years managed the yard of 
the Cotton Lumber Co. at Bowling Green, has be- 
cause of ill health, resigned that position and has 
taken up work in the timber field in the West. 


Lum- 


Ely V. Biggs, who has been connected with the 
company for a short time has taken the manage- 
ment. The company has yards at Clarence, Shel- 
bina, Shelbyville, Silex and Stoutville. 

NEBRASKA. Oconto—Joyce Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeds F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Conway — A. C. Kennett 
(estate) succeeded by Frank E. Kennett; sawmill 
and box manufacture. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—The plant of 
the Consolidated Veneer & Panel Co. has been sold 
to S. E. Tucker, of Thomasville, R. R. Ragen, of 
High Point, and Connoly & Teague, of Taylorsville. 
S. E. Tucker will be in charge. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lunds Valley—Lunds Valley 
Co.; Verne Wells sold interest. 

OHIO. Dayton—Burkhardt Furniture Co. moved 
to Miamisburg. 


OREGON. Ashland—Ashland Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by B. L. Delsman. 

Garibaldi—Cummings-Moberley Lumber _ Co.’s 
sawmill property sold to Whitney Corporation of 
Michigan. 

Philomath—Benton County Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeded by Siletz Spruce Co., headquarters at 
Corvallis. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Canova—A. F. Clough & Co. 
have discontinued the lumber business. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Thede-Sherrod Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $80,000, suc- 
ceeds the Gaston Lumber Co. Will install new 
handling equipment, etc. 

Grand Prairie—Norris Lumber Co., of Houston, 
has purchased Owens Lumber Co.’s yard here. 

WASHINGTON. Fortson — McCaughey Mill Co. 
succeeded by Klement & Kennedy. 

Leavenworth—Peshastin Lumber & Box Co., a 
new concern, takes over holdings of J. C. Biles, 
known as Peshastin Mill. The members of the new 
corporation are A. C. Johnson, sr., Louis Heitman, 
A. C. Johnson, jr., and E. L. Sawyer, all of Montana. 
The last two will be active managers of the busi- 
ness. 

Tacoma—The Isley mill has been purchased by the 
Oakland Bay Logging Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Welch—Seyler Brothers, of 
Oakville, W. Va., have finished operations and dis- 
solved partnership. C. L. Seyler, senior member of 
the firm, has opened offices at Welch and besides 
operating some small mills is doing a wholesale 
\umber business. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Abrams Lumber Co., 
changed name to Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co. and 
increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Jefferson—Fernholz Lumber Co., sold planing mill 
and interior woodwork plant to Jefferson Wood 
Hh Co., recently incorporated with a capital of 

Waupaca—H. J. Wagner sold interest in Waupaca 
Retail Lumber Co. to William F. Kratz, of Waupaca, 
and S. H. Kratz, of Marshfield, Wis. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Albany—Rountree Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $15,000 to $40,000. 

Eclectic—Speer-Harris Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $6,000. 

Mobile—Southern Lumber Co., incorporated. 

ARKANSAS. Jonesboro — Arkansas Brick & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Springdale—Thompson-Ross Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Lane 
& Moredock Lumber Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Aycock-Holley Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $167,000; wholesale. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Big Bend Land & Tim- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $160,000. 

IDAHO. Post Falls—Post Falls Box & 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Muncie—White City Lumber Co., in- 
corporated: capital, $50,000. 

IOWA. Dodge City—C. C. Isley Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $160,000 to $220,000. 

KANSAS. Formoso—Formoso Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $17,500 to $20,000. 

KENTUCKY. Rockport—Rockport Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; to operate retail yard 
and handle building supplies. 

MICHIGAN. Owosso—Sturtevant Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Sturgis—Will A. Cavin Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—E. L. Hendricks Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
eer Bros., incorporated; capital, $25,- 


MISSOURI. Richmond—Davis Bros. & Child Mer- 
cantile Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; lumber 
and autos. 

MONTANA. Whitefish—Whitefish Lumber Co., 
incorporated; retail. 

NEW YORK. Boonville—Boonville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, BL L 

rooklyn—Barren Islan umber ration; 
capital, $10,000. ities 

NORTH CAROLINA. Catawba—Catawba Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

OHIO. Amherst—Amherst Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

— Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


Manu- 


in- 
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Cincinnati—Sterling Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $25,000 to $75,000. 

Cleveland—Brooklyn Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $60,000 to $100,000. 

Cleveland—Norton Hardwood Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Columbus—Southside Lumber Co., increasing capli- 
tal from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Columbus—Acme Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

Youngstown—Kicos Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Brighton—Watt Shingle Co., 
porated. 

Cherry Grove—Cherry Grove Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Medford—Southern Oregon Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Portland—G. A. Gerritsen & Co., incorporated. 

Portland—Portland Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $2.500.000 to $3,300,000. 

Tillamook—Tillamook Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; sawmill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Mitchell—M. T. Green Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; builders’ supplies and 
materials. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Le Conte 
Co., incorporated. 

Memphis—Cherokee Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $30,000 to $100,000. 

Oneida—Tennessee Stave & Lumber Co., increas- 
ing from $500,000 to $750,000. 

TEXAS. Gatesville—Macbeth Cedar Co., 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Independence Log- 
ging Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

Anacortes—Western Cedar Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. . 

Everett—Washington Pole & Post Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Marysville—Plont Mill Co., incorporated. 

Tacoma—Northern Novelty Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Centralia—Camp Run Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Standard Body Co., in- 
corporated: capital, $30,000: to manufacture auto- 
mobiles and motor truck bodies, cabs. 

Jefferson—Jefferson Wood Products Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Sheboyzan—MceNeill Chair Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $150,000; to manufacture chairs, furniture, etc. 

Sheboygan—National Box & Specialty Co., in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Gulf Saw- 
mills (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Vancouver—Masset Timber Co. (Ltd.), 
porated: capital, $1.000,000. 

Victoria—Genoa Logging Co. (Ltd.), intorporated; 
capital, $250,000. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Elk Valley Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), granted charter to carry on business in 
British Columbia. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—The Winfield Lumber Co. 
is making plans for improvements which will prob- 
ably cost between $15.000 and $20,000. The plans 
include a salesroom and office. 

ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—The Wright Lumber 
Co. has begun the erection of a storage warehouse. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The California 
Pine Box Distributors have plans for a two-story 
warehouse. The equipment will include gravity con- 
veyors and all modern appliances for handling box 
material. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Temple & Co., cigar box 
manufacturers, have taken out a permit for an ad- 
dition to their factory, two stories in height. 

Evansville—The Wemyss Furniture Co. has begun 
work on the addition to its factory. It is three 
stories in height and will cost about $50.000. 

h Logansport—Walter Echstein will build a sawmill 
ere. 

MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—The work of rebuilding 
the Embury-Martin Lumber Co.’s mill is progressing, 
the new boilers having been set and the work of 
erecting the frame of the mill proper is now under 
way. 

Detroit—The Braun Lumber Co. is enlarging its 
yards and installing side tracks, etc. 

NEBRASKA. Wilher—The Wilber Veneer Man- 
ufacturing Co. is building a factory, 72 by 78 feet. 


OHIO. Akron—The Falls Lumber Co. is planning 
improvements, including a new garage and sheds. 


TEXAS. Loneview—The Utzman Co. will erect a 
Planing mill at Hallsville. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—A permit has been 
issued to the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills to build 
two wooden water towers at a cost of $1,500. 

Morton—Tom Stinson, of Riffe, is reported to be 
planning the erection of a sawmill here. Another 
sawmill of 30,000 capacity is rumored, to be built 
by_Portland interests. 

Seattle—Melvin Moses and Gus Thelberg will 
build a lath mill of 30,000 capacity. 

Tacoma—The Tacoma Cabinet Works will mill its 
own hardwoods at its new mill. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The National Box & 
Specialty Co. is erecting a five-story building. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Pittsburg—The plant of the Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ Co. was badly damaged by 
fire on the night of Jan. 27. The storehouse was 
destroyed with a damage of $8,000, covered by in- 
surance. 

FLORIDA. Limestone—The Limestone Manufac- 
turing Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

MASSACHUSETTS. South Ashburnham—Fire 
destroyed the chair factory of Alfred H. Whitney 
with an estimated loss of $75,000 on which there is 
said to have been an insurance of $10,000. Mr. 
Whitney will not rebuild. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Keene—The Carey Chair 
Factory was destroyed by fire recently with a loss 
of about $75,000. Forrest L. Carey, president and 
principal owner says the plant will be rebuilt. 

Manchester—The plant of the Derryfield Sash & 


incorporated; 


incor- 


incor- 


Hardwood 


incor- 


incor- 


incor- 


incor- 


Blind Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of $4,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Easton—The plant of the 
Fitzgerald Speer Lumber Co. sustained a fire loss 
recently of about $50,000. The sash department was 
practically destroyed with considerable machinery. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The W. S. Seaman 
Co., manufacturer of automobile bodies, sustained 
an estimated loss of $10,000 by fire in its No. 3 fac- 
tory at 148 Broadway, on Saturday night, Jan. 31. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS S. CRAVEN, of Reitmeyer, Wash., died 
at his home in that place on Jan. 24, of heart 
disease, after an illness of only a few days. Mr. 
Craven was for years in the lumber business in 
Wisconsin and the middle west and had made his 
home in and around Spokane, Wash., for the last 
sixteen years. Of late he had been looking after 
interests of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., and of 
the White Pine Sash Co. Mr. Craven was noted for 
his work in grading white pine lumber. He arrived 
at the only mathematical method of grading white 
pine now in use, his method being incorporated in 
the grading rules of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and also of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. At the time he stand- 
ardized the grades of No. 1, 2 and 3 shop which are 
now in use all over the country, there were only two 
grades of shop—common shop and clear. It was 
about thirty-five years ago that he arrived at the 
methods now known as the standards. Mr. Craven 
is survived by three sons, Glen Craven, with the 
Somers Lumber Co., of Somers, Mont.; Lloyd 
Craven, with the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., of 
Bend, Ore., and Leonard Craven, attending the Uni- 
versity of Washington, at Seattle. 

















LOUIS S. TAINTER, formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness in the West and later interested in Eastern 
lumber developments, died at his home in Boston, 
Mass., recently. He was born in Menominee, Wis., 
and was for a long time interested in lumbering in 
that region. He went to Boston about eleven years 
ago, and became president of the Publishers’ Paper 
Co. He later became vice-president and manager of 
the Conwav Lumber Co., a subsidiary. The 184,000- 
acre holdings of the two companies were sold not 
long ago to the federal forestry reservation in the 
White Mountain region. Mr. Tainter was con- 
sidered an expert in lumbering and was frequently 
consulted as such. He was a member of the Boston 
Athletic Association. 





JOHN BURKE, of Peshtigo, Wis., died at his 
home in that citv on Jan. 26. He located in Peshtigo 
in the fall of 1863, and shortly after was in charge 
of a camp for the Peshtigo Co., and then superin- 
tendent of the Harbor mill, a_ position which he 
filled until 1894 when he took the position of saw- 
mill superintendent of the Peshtigo Lumber Co., ris- 
ing to the position of general manager of the com- 
pany. He retired in 1913, after fifty vears in the 
employ of the company. He is survived by a widow, 
one son and five daughters. 


MRS. J. B. GAGE, of Kansas City, Mo., wife of 
J. B. Gage and daughter of John Lewis Lane, one of 
the prominent lumbermen of Chicago, died at her 
home on Saturday, Jan. 31. Mrs. Gage, before her 
marriage in 1916, was, as Miss Constant Lane, one 
of the most popular of the younger social set in 
Glencoe, a suburb of Chicago, wheré the Lane 
family made their home. Her father is one of the 
veterans of the Chicago lumber trade and is head of 
J. L. Lane & Co., of the Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago. 





TIMOTHY J. LANAHAN, who was connected 
with the lumber business of Scatcherd & Son, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for thirty-five years, died at his home 
in that city on Jan. 28, aged 60. For three years he 
had been in the safety deposit department of the 
Marine Trust Co. He was for fifteen years secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Council of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. A widow and two sons survive. 


GEORGE W. IRWIN, a hardwood and coal opera- 
tor of the Midland section of Perry county, Ken- 
tucky, and manager for the Midland Coal & Timber 
Co., died on Jan. 31 in New Mexico where he had 
sone for his health. A widow and one daughter sur- 
vive, 








LEWIS E. STARR, owner of the Starr Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, died at his residence in this city, 
1638 Juneway Terrace, on Jan. 29. 


WILLIS E. MARTIN, treasurer for over forty- 
four years of the H. K. Porter Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died on Jan. 12, after a prolonged illness. 





HOMER D. BURCH, junior member of the Farley 
& Loetscher Manufacturing Co., sash and door man- 
ufacturer of Dubuque, Iowa, died at Finley Hospital 
in that city on Jan. 31 after an illness of only a few 
days. Mr. Burch was only twenty-eight years old 
and leaves a widow and baby son. He was the son 
of James Merrill Burch, vice president and treasurer 
of the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co. and 
after graduating from Harvard in 1914 he immedi- 
ately entered the company and was made manager 
of one of the departments. Soon after the outbreak 
of the war he enlisted and later was given the rank 
of lieutenant. 


—_o~37—e_eooOeOeeoeeee 


Apvices from Hamburg, Germany, say that bust- 
ness activity there increases from day to day. Now 
that the worst depression in import and export trade 
is over, a great change is manifest. Hundreds of new 
firms are being established, and the commercial regis- 
ter has never before shown so many entries of agents, 
brokers and commission merchants. There has been, 
however, considerable reserve in shipping circles be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to how much tonnage must 
be delivered to the Entente. Nor has there been any 
improvement in the situation in the metal industry. 
It is as difficult as before to secure coal, and altho the 
laborers show a greater willingness to work, it has 
been impossible to increase production, which therefore 
continues to become more expensive. 
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. Pole Stock 


Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine in varied sizes 





Let us know your needs 
with the view of estab- 
lishing permanent sources 


of supply. 
"Trenton Lumber ompany 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


JACKSON, MISS. 
Yard & Shed Stocks,R.R.Material & Timbers. 














~ 
I’m going after 
some more of 
that high grade 


f 





Rough and Drened > 


LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
us atrial. Remember our specialties are: 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


Southern Lumber & 
Hillsdale, Timber Co. } 





Mississippi 











YELLOW PINE 
cree moe ~=6—Md LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 











YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and S) ortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars. 


Tims B. Quinn, 


Ackerman, 
Mississippi 




















Frank Spangler, ‘ssissirr 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictlya TRANSIT NoCompetitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 114 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 
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Milis at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. ©. PAIRCHILD. 0...50.005s500.00 00008 Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














They can all say what 
they please about 
their stock, but if it’s 


Chickasaw 


it’s right. 


| Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 
a J 


s 











( MR. WHOLESALER, 


Our Specialty is 


and % CEILING 


— and — 


BEVEL SIDING 


— Ri — 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
CRICHTON LUMBER eee 


3 MOBILE, ALA. 











E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala. 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


Shortt Yellow Pine 
Hull, (Tec!) Ala. 


Tel h vi 
Toucan 











TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 





Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa District. 
Specialty — Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 10 to 16 ft. 
Also, some small timbers 4x4 and 6x6. Our long suit is 


Short Log Run 2” Framing—Dry and Dressed. 








Geo. F. Wood,V.-Pres. R.A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Scranton, Pa. Hairston, Ala. 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bidg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


M. C. Rumley, 
President. 


610-13 Alston Bidg., 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 














OREIGN 











British Brokers Review Year’s Trade 


The activities of the British timber trade during 1919 
and its views of the immediate future are informatively 
and interestingly described in the circulars of a num- 
ber of leading British timber brokers recently come to 
hand, from which the following remarks anent the 
market as a whole and American woods in particular 
have been quoted. Farnworth & Jardine, of Liverpool, 
in their circular explain the general market situation 
during the last year as follows: 


Year Did Not Fulfil Its Early Promise 


The year 1919 did not fulfil its early promise. 
Events moved rapidly at the beginning, and prompt 
announcement was made that the Government control 
of hardwoods would terminate on March 1. This was 
followed by the welcomed Board of Trade notice on 
March 5 that the “Timber Control Order, 1918,” to- 
gether with other orders affecting the trade would be 
revoked, and cease to have effect from March 31. 
Prior to the latter date the Government, thru the 
timber buyer, bought very largely from stocks abroad 
which, added to the unshipped purchases previously 
made, totalled a formidable figure. During the year 
considerable shipments were removed, but the amount 
still to come forward is large. Naturally private enter- 
prise in importing, especially in the early months, and 
the getting back to normal conditions, is protracted. 
Government holdings of mahogany and hardwoods were 
largely disposed of by public auction, and the end of 
the year saw this branch in a more satisfactory posi- 
tion. Softwoods were not so fortunately placed, as 
considerable doubt and uncertainty existed as to the 
quantities in Government hands for shipment, and the 
precise method of disposal. Other disturbing and 
hindering elements were the shortage of freight space, 
and extreme rates. Strikes in most trades were pre- 
valent and in no small degree responsible for quay 
congestion at most large ports of the country, altho this 
was primarily caused by shortage of warehousing ac- 
commodation and dearth of trucks at the railway 
receiving depots. Almost thruout the year foreign 
exchanges were erratic, and the depreciation of the 
pound sterling was a serious deterrent to trade with 
Canada and the United States of America. As to the 
future a large demand may be looked for when more 
stabilized conditions prevail; the labor market in par- 
ticular being a disturbing element. 


Imports during the year may be considered satis- 
factory, and far in excess of 1918. Deliveries continued 
steady, resulting in fairly heavy quantities being ab- 
sorbed. The brisk demand for mahogany and certain 
hardwoods continued practically thruout the year at 
high prices ; more particularly applicable to the former. 
Softwoods were in good request, but probably the 
real demand is still to be felt. Stocks all around are 
not excessive, altho some varieties appear sufficient 
for the time being. Prices were on a very high basis 
with an advancing tendency, except for some varieties 
which showed weakness in the early part of the year; 
these quickly recovered and all the lost ground was 
more than made up, but values all around are extreme 
and great caution is necessary. 


American Hardwoods on Liverpool Market 


Edward Chaloner & Co., also of Liverpool, make the 
following remarks in regard to American hardwoods 
on the Liverpool market: 


During the year the Government placed their stocks 
of hardwood lumber on the market by private sale and 
public auction, and large quantities have changed hands 
at very satisfactory prices. Shippers having been 
enabled to resume their operations, very heavy imports 
have come forward. uring the summer prices 
weakened and parcels had to be stored, as the cost 
of importation could not be obtained, but later in the 
year, owing to the heavy fall in the exchange, prices 
advanced. The prospect is that prices will further 
increase, because in addition to the adverse exchange, 
logging operations in the States have been seriously 
affected by floods, and stocks of lumber available for 
shipment are scarce. Wagon planks have come for- 
ward in small quantities, and have been mostly placed 
in store, as shippers’ prices were unobtainable. In the 
absence of a policy on the part of the railway com- 
mittee, the wagon building industry has been at a 
standstill, but there are signs that this state of affairs 
is drawing to a close, therefore it is expected a more 
active demand for wagon planks will arise thru the great 
searcity of railway wagons thruout the country calling 
for replacements. A small quantity of log timber has 
come forward which was readily absorbed, and as there 
is an active inquiry further supplies are wanted. 


Thru a London Broker's Spectacles 


Reviewing the year’s activities on the market tribu- 
tary to London, C. Leary & Co., of that city, describes 
them briefly as follows: 


It is now over a year since hostilities ceased, but we 
are, in the timber trade, still suffering from the after 
effects of war, altho perhaps to a less degree than in 
some other branches of commerce. It is now generally 
accepted that it will be many years before things 
return to a state even approaching pre-war conditions, 
if they ever do; yet it is not too much to hope that 
some of the difficulties which we have had to contend 
with in the twelve past months may gradually dis- 
appear; in fact some of them, such as the license and 
import restrictions, have already disappeared, and of 
the others many bear in themselves the seed of their 
own cure, if only natural tendencies are allowed reason- 
ably free play and we are not hampered by too much 
control, often wrongly conceived’ and more unfor- 
tunately applied. So long as this continues, the trad- 
ing community can not feel that security necessary to 
enable it to lay its plans, and thus the trading revival, 
which there is every reason to look for, is delayed, if 
not permanently hindered. To say that trade has on 
the whole been good proves, in our opinion, noth- 
ing, except that it might have been infinitely bet- 
ter. That there will be many difficulties to contend 
with in the coming year does not, we think, admit of 
dispute and the principal of these will probably prove 
to be the question of exchange. But in the early part 
of the year we shall probably have to face inadequate 
supplies and high prices. Freight space is likely to 
be short for some time yet, in addition to which 
cutting operations in some of the producing countries 


are still on a somewhat restricted scale, while in others 
weather conditions have been unfavorable. 


The Hardwoods on the London Market 


Taking the American hardwoods, wood by wood, 
re Leary & Co. continues its market description as 
follows: 


American walnut.—Locs: There has been practically 
no business in this article. LuMBeR: The position has 
been a difficult one for shippers. During the war very 
considerable quantities of airplane stock found their 
way to this country, and a very large quantity was 
held by the Government at a considerably lower price 
than the cost of importation, so that contract business 
was not possible. The demand has been fitful, as con- 
sumers do not seem to take kindly to walnut, despite 
the fact that it is comparatively the cheapest wood 
on the market today. There is a considerable stock in 
Government hands. 

American oak.—QUARTERED: Except for a short 
period in the summer months, this article has been in 
keen request for the whole of the year. The absence 
of European and the shortage of Japanese supplies 
brought the American product into much greater 
prominence than in pre-war years, with the result that 
values have reached extremely high figures. At the 
moment the inquiry is exceptionally keen, and that 
prices are likely to remain at their present level or 
even advance still further is almost certain in view of 
the restricted output and domestic demand on the other 
side. PLAIN: The inquiry for planks has been very 
restricted thruout the year, partly on account of the 
falling off in requirements for war work, and also by 
reason of extremely limited call from the building 
trade. Another factor which had to be reckoned with 
was the large quantity of English timber thrown on the 
market after the armistice, which could be bought ata 
considerably lower price than the American product. 
As regards boards, there was a considerable stock held 
by the Government at the beginning of the year in 
addition to which a large quantity had been contracted 
for in order to fulfil war requirements. In the early 
part of the year buyers also contracted privately on a 
considerable scale, and with the easing of freight 
toward the middle of the year considerable quantities 
came forward on consignment, principally by American 
steamers. As a result of this, a heavy stock accum- 
ulated and prices became easier. The closing months 
of the year, however, have seen a revival in the de- 
mand, and as shipments have almost ceased synchron- 
ising with the rise in price in the United States of 
America and the low rate of exchange, values are much 
firmer. There is little prospect of any heavy shipments 
arriving for some time, so that even higher prices may 
confidently be expected. 


Altho No. 1 common grade was largely in evidence, 
it is founds that the higher the price the more does 
the demand run on the better qualities owing to the 
increased cost of labor. Number 2 common was gen- 
erally difficult of sale and not much was imported. 

American whitewood.—There has been a very good 
outlet thruout the year for prime stock in all thick- 
nesses, and the market has at no time been overloaded. 
As in the case of oak, the low grades, however, have 
not been in much request since, owing to the high cost 
of labor, it pays buyers better to turn their attention 
to the better qualities. Panel and No. 1 stock was in 
very keen demand in the autumn and the values 
appreciated considerably, but recent quotations, 
coupled with the low rate of exchange, have become 
somewhat out of reach, in addition to which buyers’ 
requirements are fairly well covered. 

American gum.—The year began with considerable 
stocks, held by the Government, being sold fairly nee 
Buyers, however, were able to make private contrac 
at comparatively low figures with the result that heavy 
quantities were bought under forward contract. These 
came forward about the middle of the year in addition 
to consignments and the result has been seen in heavy 
stocks being gathered together. Hazel pine pre 
dominated, red gum never. being in excessive supply. 
Stocks of the latter are now almost exhausted, and 
this is being reflected in a better demand for sap cut 
values for which are firmer, altho stocks are sti 
heavy. 

American ash.—Very large quantities were sold dur- 
ing the war for Government requirements, but this de- 
mand was of course not in evidence during the last 
year, and the inquiry was confined to normal trade 
demands. A fair business has been done, but the com- 
petition of English ash has been severely felt by the 
United States shippers, as considerable quantities were 
available from the surplus stock of Government stores. 


Present Position of American Hardwoods 


Detailing the prevailing London market for the 
principal American hardwoods traded in in Great Brit- 
ain, C. Leary & Co. continue: 


American walnut.—There is still a fair inquiry for 
spot stocks, but forward shipments can not be advised 
at present quotations; values are 6d to 14d per foot 
super. 

American oak.—QUARTERED: Supplies are extremely 
restricted and prices rule very high; on this account 
forward business is difficult to transact. Quotations 
range from 16d upward for firsts and seconds and 12d 
upward for No. 1 common, both at per foot super. 
PLAIN: There has been more inquiry for planks and 
values have advanced ; the stock of boards is gradually 
being reduced and prices have an upward tendency for 
all grades. Prices are 6%4d per foot super for No. 2 
common, 8%d for No. 1 common, and 1044d upward 
for firsts and seconds. 


American whitewood.—Shippers’ quotations have ad- 
vanced considerably and it is difficult to induce buyers 
to pay the prices now asked, altho stocks are by no 
means heavy. We quote 10144 to 15d per foot super 
for prime and 744d for No. 1 common. 


American gum.—Prime satin walnut continues in 
good request but is selling second hand at less than 
shippers present quotations; there is little call for the 
lower grades. Hazel pine sells more freely, but here 
again speculators are willing sellers at less than the 
prices required for fresh importations. Quotations for 
ordinary specifications are about 84d per foot for 
firsts and seconds red gum, and 6d for No. 1 common 
red gum and firsts and seconds hazel pine. 


American ash.—There is more inquiry, but shippers’ 
prices are unobtainable. Values are from 10d per foot 
super upward for firsts and seconds and 744d for No. 1 
common. 
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Many Schooners Loading Export Lumber 


PENSACOLA, FLa., Feb. 2.—Not in many months has 
there been such a fleet of schooners in port as there is 
at the present time. More than a dozen are here load- 
ing, and for the most part they are taking lumber and 
timber. One or two steamers are expected during the 
month, and the inauguration of the regular steamer 
line to Havana, announced to start Feb. 15, will prove 
a great impetus to the Cuban business. Pensacola has 
always enjoyed a good lumber export business to Cuba, 
and barges capable of carrying not less than 300,000 
superficial feet have been operated for years. A handi- 
cap to the Cuban business, however, has been the strike 
which has been engaged in at Havana and other ports 
for some time. At this writing more than 1,000,000 
superficial feet of lumber and deals are loaded here 
awaiting something in the way of a settlement which 
is being promised at an early date. 





Good Undertone to Export Market 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 2.—The export movement 
of lumber is limited as to volume but indicates a wide 
range of foreign demand, which appears to be re- 
stricted only by buyer’s ability to pay the price. The 
export trade is hampered by many adverse influences. 
The active domestic call and the unprecedented prices 
-obtainable on the domestic market outbids much for- 
eign competition, while prevailing high ocean rates 
and, even more important, the heavily adverse ex- 
change situation put additional heavy crimps in Euro- 
pean trading. Last week the Shipping Board reduced 
its rates to United Kingdom ports by about $8 per 
1,000 feet and the rate to Antwerp by $16—but the 
fall of exchange since then has more than offset the 
stimulus applied by the lowered rate. Of the mills 
which formerly sought export business not a few 
are said to be practically out of that market for the 
present, catering to the active and lucrative domestic 
‘trade. That the European movement perists, even 
tho in limited volume, despite these handicaps, consti- 
tutes of itself a noteworthy market feature. The South 
American trade is on a better footing, not having to 


cope with demoralized exchange and war-impoverished 
consumers. The movement to West Indian and South 
American ports is of considerable volume but is handled 
principally thru the solid-cargo ports of the Gulf. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 31.—High prices now 
asked for export lumber of all kinds, due to the heavy 
domestic demand, have checked export buying to a large 
extent. However, the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. during the last ten days sold more than 
15,000,000 feet of lumber, which will be divided about 
equally between Australia and the west coast of South 
America. There are furthermore inquiries circulating 
from the various markets. Freights are high and 
lumber tonnage is scarce. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, continues to 
receive foreign inquiries despite the fact that the new 
price list, which became effective Dec. 19, makes 
green clear $80 base at the mill. A sale of 2,000,000 
feet for shipment during the latter half of 1920 has 
just been made at that figure and three times that 
amount could have been sold if the mills had been 
willing to take it on. One-inch dry clear is quoted at 
$88 mill. Redwood ties are now $40 base at mill. 





Britisher Expects Market Advances 

BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 2.—J. R. Wright, representing 
C. Leary & Co., the London timber brokers, stopped 
here last week in the course of a trip over the United 
States. Among others he saw Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, with whom he discussed the outlook for foreign 
business. He stated that if there was no setback 
abroad a further advance in the prices paid for 
American woods in the United Kingdom might be ex- 
pected, as stocks had been reduced. As far as he was 
able to determine from his inquiries in this country, 
he said, supplies of hardwoods were small, and he 
appeared to see no likelihood of a decline in the quota- 
tions for the present. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS HOLD BIG ANNUAL 


(Concluded from page 71) 
resolutions were those recommending that the 
uniform order blank adopted at the October 
meeting be fully endorsed, and that the code of 
ethics be adopted. 

The code is a lengthy document setting forth 
in detail the duties of members of the association 
with regard to methods of ordering, order specifi- 
cations, order acknowledgments, delay by car- 
riers, definite time of shipment of purchases, spe- 
cial and worked stock, credit rating, transit and 
storage shipments, arbitration, etc. Failure by 
any member to observe its requirements will re- 
sult in the offending member being asked to sur- 
render his membership in the association. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


W. H. Barney, of Albion, and R. C. Fuller, of 
Hastings, were reélected president and vice 
president, respectively. A. V. Wright, Ionia, 
was elected, and George L. Whitney of Badaxe, 
was reélected, to the directorate of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; and Mark 
Norman, Detroit, and Mark Scharpe, Muskegon, 
were elected directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association. 


The Banquet 


The banquet, held Wednesday evening, was a very 
enjoyable affair, attended by over two hundred 
retailers and guests. Not only was the ‘‘chow’’ 
excellent and in pleasing variety, but the 
after dinner speaking was of an exceptionally 
high order. Jeff Webb as toastmaster kept 
the assemblage in high spirits with apt stories 
and humorous references to bygone days when 
the banquets registered greater humidity. Re- 
ferring to the presentation, at the banquet, of a 
beautiful marine picture to W. L. Hudson, retir- 
ing president of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Mr. Webb said rather mournfully 
that ‘‘ They even present pictures of water now.’’ 
The presentation was made by Mark Norman, 
with fitting remarks, on behalf of the Detroit 
retailers. Mr. Hudson was taken completely by 
surprise, but came to bat in good shape. James 
Schermerhorn, editor of the Detroit Times, then 
delivered an eloquent address in which he likened 
the duty of the sentinel guarding his post to that 
of the citizen, who in these critical times must 
guard the Constitution and our American institu- 
tions against all toes from without or within. 
He was followed by Eddie Guest, ‘‘the most pop- 
ular man in Detroit,’’ who in his inimitable way 
told stories that convulsed the gathering and read 
some of his own poems that touched the heart- 
strings and brought moisture to the eyes of his 
hearers. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen was held at the Hotel Statler Wednesday 


afternoon. The meeting was largely attended, and 
good fellowship reigned around the well laden 
tables. After several songs by a quartette, Presi- 
dent Robert Horine, of Saginaw, introduced Col. 
E. G. Heckel, a former lumberman who commanded 
the 125th infantry on the western front and is now 
commissioner of parks and boulevards for the city 
of Detroit. Col. Heckel spoke on the ‘‘ After War 
Spirit,’? emphasizing the duties that confront all 
good citizens in the present period of unrest and un- 
settled conditions growing out of the war. Acting 
Secretary Harry Jessop announced the election of 
nine new members. The treasurer’s report showed 
the association to be in excellent shape financially, 
with 209 members in good standing. After consid- 
erable discussion it was voted to increase the death 
benefit from $100 to $200. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—C, J. Ashton, Detroit. 

Vice president—Fred J. Verkerke, Grand Rapids. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. W. Haskins. Detroit. 

Arthur M. Manning, Grand Rapids, was elected 
a director for three years. 

It was voted that the meeting of the Northern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Congress to be held at Bay City 
in September be made an official meeting of this 
association. 

BUILDERS’ SUPPLY DEALERS MEET 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 4.—The fourth annual 
convention of the Michigan Association of Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers is being held at the Hotel 
Statler today and tomorrow. This afternoon’s pro- 
gram includes a trip to the Packard Motor Co.’s 
plant; a meeting of the directors and executive 
committee, with dinner, and in the evening a theater 
party tendered by the Vetroit retailers. Tomorrow 
morning the first business session will be opened 
with an address of welcome by Mayor Couzens, 
followed by a strong program of addresses and 
discussions upon trade topics. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION HELD 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 3.—A very successful and 
enjoyable concatenation was held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler this evening, in connection with the annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The officiating Nine were: 

Snark—E. D. Tennant. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. E. Holland. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Frank N. Yochem. 

Bojum—F red A. McCaul. 

Scrivenoter—Arthur F. Hoit. 

Jabberwock—M. M. Elledge. 

Custocatian—Harry A. Gorsutch. 

Arcanoper—A, M. Manning. 

Gurdon—C, E. Lemons. 


Seven kittens gambolled thru the catnip bed and 
had their eyes opened to the light of Hoo-Hoo, 
as follows: Williams P. Ballinger, Detroit, Mich.; 
Harold B. Bostwick, Grand Rapids, Mich.; John S. 
Williams, Seattle, Wash.; Ralph S. Hinman, Chi- 
cago; Henry Jensen, Spokane, Wash.; William L. 
Hoyer, Indianapolis. 








"PTE best place to buy 

lumber today is 
where you can get both 
quality and service. If 
you are not now get- 
ting them, it’s up to 
you to get in touch with 
us for anything in yard 
stock. 














Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Our lumber has a char- 
acter of its own, is per- 
fectly milled, uniformly 
graded and offers deal- 
ers the best buy on the 
East Coast. Your cus- 
tomers will be delighted 
with the natural quali- 
ties of this lumber. Give 
it a trial today. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























ff We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


Ug, ut we doit with modern facilities. That'sthe 
@ teason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 


e Ti Di: h Bldg. 
Ellington & Guy, Inc., ‘Ricumonp. VA’ 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


eet CYPRESS 
R and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed cs U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. K. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 

















Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonvill 





» Fla. 


and S 
Cypress LUMBER 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


New York City 























CvPress LUMBER,SHINGLES, ano LATH. 





PALATKA. PLA. 








The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In Long and Short Leaf 


Flor s 
shoe» V@llow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 














LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 3.—Demand for hardwoods continues very keen, 
with many of the southern mills still down due to 
shortages of logs, while Louisville mills and mills in 
the southern Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee district 
are well supplied. Car shortage is more acute and is 
holding shipments up. 

Country logs have been coming in by rail so fast 
that the mill yards are swamped and vacant rights-of- 
way along switches etc. are being used for yardage 
space in instances until the mills will have an oppor- 
tunity to pile in their own yards. Movement of logs 
by water from the Kentucky River and upper Ohio 
streams are beginning to come down on high water 
since the ice went out. 

Demand for building lumber is very heavy, with 
retailers clamoring for shipments and many mills re- 
fusing to take business, as they are sold up and out of 
the market. Bé&better flooring is especially scarce, 
while practically all sizes and grades of pine are hard 
to secure. 

Bruce Haldeman, capitalist and former newspaper 
man; W. I. Kohn, business man; Max Simons, realty 
operator, and others are behind a new Louisville com- 
pany which plans to install a sawmill to make mill- 
work and cut dimension lumber for erection of 150 
standardized plan houses in Louisville and New 
Albany, where the operators have secured excellent 
property for erection of moderate priced frame homes, 
principally of the type to sell at around $4,000. The 
concern will operate as the Home Development Co. 

Louisville’s milling in transit case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which was to have been 
heard Feb. 2, has been postponed until early in March. 
railroads having asked for more time to prepare their 


argument. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 3.—With consumers begging for hardwood of all 
grades and varieties, the producers must sit idly by 
and wait until the weather permits them to resume 
logging. In the lowlands, where most of the hardwood 
timber is located, it will be weeks before logging is 
normal. 

Stocks have been bare so long that there is a 
demand from all users of hardwood. Some of the 
items are not to be had. Hardwood men predict that 
it will take them some time to satisfy the present 
demand and the matter of straightening up mill stocks 
is in the distant future. 

Prices continue to advance and the wholesaler who 
is not backed up by contract outputs is out of the 
running. When hardwood started on its sensational 
run there was considerable short selling, but no dealer 
dares take such chances at the present time and all 
dealing is for spot stuff or contracts with mills, which 
mean the same thing from the standpoint of risk. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 3.—Manufacturers of hardwoods are doing what 
they can to satisfy the demand of wholesalers and 
other distributers, but have not enough stock to meet 
the demand, any more than they have had at any other 
time this winter. Production conditions have im- 
proved during the last week, compared with what they 
were in the early weeks of last month, and there is a 
little more available lumber, but demand has expanded 
and the inquiries continually coming in indicate that 
more lumber will be wanted in the next three months 
than ever before in the history of the hardwood trade. 
For the last week prices have hovered around the 
“peak”? established about the middle of January, and 
with the exception of scattered items have been steady. 

Hardwood interests here do not share the confidence 
expressed by southern pine dealers that the peak of 
prices has been passed, or is about to be passed. Hard- 
wood stocks have been so depleted and are so ab- 
normally low that it will require months of practically 
normal producing conditions to restore the equilibrium 
of supply and demand, even if there should be no mate- 
rial increase in the demand. On the other hand 
southern pine output seems to have got a bit of a 
start on the hardwoods, and it is expected that stocks 
will be more quickly replenished. Therefore, while the 
southern pine wholesalers are predicting a turn in 
prices before midsummer there is little real expecta- 
tion in hardwood circles of much lower prices until 
after the summer demand has been filled. 

Building permits approved during January are for 
improvements of an aggregate estimated value of 
$1,618,660, more than three times the value of the 
permits issued in January, 1919. There are several 
projects in the hands of architects in excess of $500,- 
000 and a few of more than one million each, so that 
the demand for construction materials promises to be 
heavy for several months. Delegates to the convention 
of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association were 
unanimous that finish would sell at $150 before the 
spring demand could be supplied. 

The Oakley Lumber Co. has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital to take over the retail lumber business 
which has been operated under the same name at 
Oakley, a suburb of Cincinnati, by H. C. Sandforth, of 
H. C. Sandforth & Co., contractors and builders. Mr. 
Sandforth will be president of the new corporation, and 
says it is the intention to expand the business greatly 
in both volume and scope of operation. 

The Baldwin Co., manufacturer of pianos, has be- 
gun work on its new $1,000,000 factory building which 
it plans to complete this year. It is being erected on a 
site partly occupied by some of the old buildings, and 
partly by the lumber sheds, but the work is to be done 








with as little interference with manufacturing busi- 
ness as possible, for the company already is far behind 
with orders because of the scarcity of the kinds of 
lumber used, the price having had little effect on the 
volume of buying. 

The Hamilton County League of Building Associa- 
tions has opened an “Own Your Own Home” campaign 
this week. The plan worked out is the establishment 
of a “clearing house” for the loaning of funds by 
building associations, each of which is to report to the 
clearing house the amount of its funds available to 
loan and the amount of applications on hand. The 
idea is to have the clearing house distribute the funds 
and loans so that there shall not at any time be any 
idle money in the association treasuries. President 
Weidner says everything possible will be done to aid in 
increasing the number of houses in Cincinnati and 
suburbs, not merely depending on the weekly deposits 
of members but securing loans from the banks to what- 
ever extent is necessary for the full prosecution of the 


work. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 3.—The general situation in the local hard- 
wood lumber market has undergone practically no 
change during the last week or ten days. Demand 
for the various grades of hardwood lumber continues 
strong and it is impossible to fill many orders, owing 
to the great scarcity of stocks. The car shortage situ- 
ation in this section has not improved any during the 
last month or six weeks. 

The Ohio River, after rising steadily here for sev- 
eral days, came to a stand on Friday of last week 
with nearly 41 feet on the gage, or about six feet 
above the danger line. Barren and Green rivers in 
western Kentucky were above flood stages for more 
than a week and many of the stave and sawmills along 
those rivers were forced to close down because of the 
high water. 

Paul W. Luhring, secretary and treasurer of the 
Luhring Lumber Co., whose wife died last week of 
pneumonia, is confined to his home here with a bad 
attack of influenza, but at this writing his condition 
has improved. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 2.—The hardwood market continues very strong. 
Demand is unusually heavy for this time of year, while 
offerings are growing constantly lighter as a result of 
the serious interference with logging operations and 
therefore with hardwood manufacture. Prices con- 
tinue their upward trend and there is nothing to 
indicate that this upward movement of values will 
stop any time soon. J. M. Pritchard, secretary- 
manager of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, says that orders received during January 
were not only very heavy in proportion to the quantity 
of lumber unsold, but that they were also heavier than 
those for any January in recent years. More favorable 
weather has been experienced during the last ten days 
and strenuous efforts are being made to bring out logs. 

A hearing on the petition of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, thru which it is sought to secure 
broad transit privileges for hardwood lumber at Mem- 
phis and Louisville, Ky., will not be held until March. 
It was to have been begun here last Tuesday, but 
attorneys representing the railroads insisted that, if 
the hearings were held at that time, it would neces- 
sarily prove inconclusive for the reason that the rail- 
roads would move for a redpening of the case as soon 
as they were returned to private control. Officials of 
the association opposed postponement when it was 
first mentioned, but they realized that little would be 
gained if there were to be a rehearing in a very short 
time afterward and agreed to this course. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has received twenty-seven new members since the first 
of January and a total of forty-two since the second 
annual held here in December, according to Frank R. 
Gadd, manager of statistics. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. reports loading of 500 
ears of logs on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road 
during January and 100 on the Missouri Pacific, a 
total of 600 cars. While smallness of loading on the 
Missouri Pacific was partially attributable to lack of 
motive power, the real cause of the lightness of log 
movement is the lack of logs to load, according to 
J. W. Dickson, president of the company. 

The transportation situation, according to J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, is considerably improved 
with respect to embargoes. The majority of those 
against lumber shipments into Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Trunk Line territories have been 
removed and lumber shippers are able to get their 
stock thru to destination with greater ease and dis- 
patch. There is still, however, considerable shortage 
of cars, especially box cars, for the movement of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products. 

Building operations in Memphis for January in- 
volved $477,975, compared with $122,760 the corre 
sponding month last year, an increase of slightly 
more than $350,000. The January record, however, 
lost more than 50 percent compared with that for 
December, 1919, when the total involved was $1,003,- 
000. 

The Memphis Builders’ Exchange and the building 
trades unions are preparing to name committees to 
work out an agreement on the question of increase in 
wages for the latter, effective April 1, 1920. Various 
trades unions have announced demands of 25 to 66 
percent, which contractors regard as out of line. 

All of the roads entering Memphis from the West 
have announced that there will be substantial redue- 
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tion in rates on fuel wood into this city, effective 
within the next thirty days. Freight rate authority 
for the lower rates has already been granted, accord- 
ing to J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, and it is 
expected that the tariffs will shortly be issued. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 4.—The eyes of the Wisconsin retail trade are 
turning toward Milwaukee, where the thirtieth annual 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association will 
convene Feb. 17, 18 and 19, at the Hotel Pfister. This 
will be unquestionably the most important annual 
meeting that the association has ever held, because 
of the unusually large number of problems confronting 
the retail trade with which the convention will be 
obliged to deal. 

Retail lumbermen in Milwaukee and vicinity report 
that the early season demand for lumber is the heaviest 
they have ever known. Builders are making their re- 
quirements known considerably in advance of the usual 
time because they anticipate an acute shortage of 
stocks next spring when the dwelling construction 
season opens. This early inquiry is due largely to 
the excellent work which the lumber trade has been 
doing among prospective builders during the winter 
months to acquaint them with conditions and the 
urgent necessity of getting under cover early. 

Work in the northern woods has suffered somewhat 
during the last few days by reason of a soft spell. 
The usual January thaw was hardly noticeable this 
year, but prospects are that February will bring con- 
siderable warm weather. In fact, temperatures so far 
this month are above normal. Nevertheless, good 
progress is being made in putting in logs, and the 
movement to the mills is considered satisfactory under 
the unfavorable conditions, among which the shortage 
of railroad cars is not the least harassing. 

The labor situation in most sections of the North 
is not favorable. It is hard to get an adequate num- 
ber of men for woods and mill work, even at the record 
breaking scale of wages. The State employment office 
at Superior, Wis., is besieged with orders from logging 
and lumber manufacturing concerns, who are clamor- 
ing for help. 

Howard Early, of Tomah, Wis., has been elected 
vice president of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., which controls extensive operations in 
northern Wisconsin and operates five mills with an 
annual output averaging 30,000,000 feet, mostly hard- 
woods. Mr. Early has been with the company three 
years and for the last year or more has been acting as 
sales manager as well as supervising the offices. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 2.—Lumbermen in this vicinity state that there 
is a great demand on the part of the outside buyers 
for lumber at present and great activity in the sale 
of standing timber, buyers using every effort to get 
first choice. Large tracts are being sold in northern 
Michigan, one of the tracts commanding the highest 
price ever paid in this part, $58 an acre for standing 
timber. Still higher prices are expected by the lum- 
bermen. 

The Sawyer Goodman Co. voluntarily granted all 
its employees an increase of 25 cents a day this week, 
effective Jan. 1, which was a welcome surprise for the 
men. 

Workmen at the Republic Lumber Co. walked out 
on a strike Wednesday afternoon. The company had 
given an increase of 25 cents a day for the younger 
men and 50 cents a day for the older ones, effective 
Feb. 1. The men desired that the new scale take 
effect Jan. 15 instead. The differences were soon 
settled and the men resumed work the following day. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 3.—The Langlade Lumber Co., of this city, 
the Fish Lumber Co., the Faust Lumber Co. and the 
Henshaw Worden Lumber Co., are all operating day 
and night shifts at present. Sawmill hands and yard 
employees in this city are recei’ing a minimum of 
$4 a day, a raise of 25 cents going into effect last 
week, Altho the large amount of snow in the woods 
has hindered logging a great deal, nevertheless all 
operators expect to get in the largest supply of logs 
of recent years. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 4.—Building permits showed some falling off 
during the last week, because of the very severe 
weather. Thirty permits were granted, with costs of 
$78,300. Business is counted on to improve with 
more moderate weather. 

Lumbermen who are renting offices uptown are 
finding that there is a big advance in rents to cor- 
respond with the upward movement of lumber prices. 
One wholesale firm which has occupied its office for 
many years will have to pay 60 percent advance on 
May 1, or move. Moving is impossible, because there 
are probably three hundred firms in this city which 
can not find adequate office room anywhere, 

A. Conger Goodyear has been elected president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., the New Orleans- 
Great Northern Railroad Co. and the Bogalusa Paper 
Co. He succeeds Walter P. Cooke, tho the latter re- 
mains as chairman of the board. Mr. Cooke retires 
because of his acceptance of the chairmanship of the 
board of directors of the Marine Trust Co., of Buffalo, 
which is the largest bank in this city. 

Cc. W. Baldy, who recently resigned as representa- 
tive of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. in this territory, 
is now with the Mark Cummings Lumber Co., of EIlli- 
cott Square, this city. 

H. A. Plumley, purchasing agent of the Hugh Mc- 
Lean Lumber Co., took in the convention of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association in New York 
last week, after a trip to the southern mills of the 
company. He reports that lumber continues scarce 
everywhere. 


Lieut. Col. Knowlton Mixer has retired from his 
connection with the lumber corporation of Mixer & 
Co., and at the annual meeting, lately held at Greens- 
boro, N. C., H. Shumway Lee, of Buffalo, was elected 
president. Other officers elected are as follows: Vice 
president, A. J. Barbour, of Greensboro; treasurer, 
R. E, Fairchild, of Buffalo; secretary, A. L. Dickin- 
son, of Binghamton. Mr. Fairchild is now recover- 
ing from an operation for appendicitis, which was 
performed a week ago at the Buffalo General Hospi- 
tal. The Greensboro meeting was well attended and 
after it a trip was made to a number of mills. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Feb. 2.—The general logging conditions in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Mellen have been greatly improved 
during the last couple of weeks. The snow has begun 
to settle and sleighing is better. 

Southern Sawyer County will have the largest log 
cut this winter it has had since the European war 
started. Estimates from different lumber companies 
place it at 100,000,000 feet. The Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., the largest logging company in Sawyer County 
now, will cut between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet 
before spring. The John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., with 
logging operations on the Flambeau River, will log 
about 25,000,000 feet this year. The Dells Lumber Co., 
operating on the Chippewa River, estimates its cut at 
15,000,000 feet. The Dells Paper & Pulp Co. will log 
about 3,000,000 feet at Kennedy. The three last men- 
tioned concerns are all Eau Claire companies and ship 
their logs by rail to their mills at that city. Kaiser & 
Blackburn, logging at several of the smaller spurs 
and shipping their cut to Kaiser, will log about 5,000,- 
000 feet this winter. The Algoma Panel Co., operat- 
ing at Woedale, expects to send 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber to its plant at Birchwood. The Bekkedal 
Lumber Co., of Couderay, plans to cut 12,000,000 feet 
on the Couderay Indian reservation near here, 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 2.—S. Regell, owner of a mill 
at Garden City, Fla., has purchased all of the hold- 
ings of the former Scotch Manufacturing Co. in Oka- 
loosa County, the consideration being about $50,000. 
The deal is said to have included the mill at Milligan 
and all the timber rights on about 34,000 acres. Mr. 
Regell also purchased all the lands owned by H. W. 
Tobias in the Yellow River section, consisting of about 
6,000 acres of timber lands. 





CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 2.—Sale of the timber hold- 
ings and logging camps and outfits of the Wilson 
Brothers Lumber Co., near Independence, and just west 
of Centralia, to the Independent Logging Co., is an- 
nounced. The principal owners of the new company 
are said to be the Krum Brothers and Synnesvedt. 
who are interested in the K. & S. Logging Co., of 
Oakville. The timber included in the sale amounts to 
150,000,000 feet, it is said, and the price is said to 
run into six figures. 
WHITEsBurG, Ky., Feb. 3.—The Kentucky River 
Hardwood Lumber Co. purchased a good sized hard- 
wood tract in Perry County, and the Rockhouse Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. has purchased about 400 acres of hard- 
wood in the vicinity of Viper, Ky. A spur line will 
be constructed onto the latter tract and three mills 
will be installed. 


WHITESsBuRG, Ky., Feb. 3.—The Middle Fork Lum- 
ber Co. purchased 500 acres along the headwaters of 
a Fork. Mills will be installed within thirty 
days. 





CoLumBvs, Mrss., Feb. 3.—W. R. McPherson, of Co- 
lumbus, has purchased 1,180 acres of timberland from 
the estate of the late John Stallings, the estimated 
stumpage being 5,000,000 feet, together with 2,000,000 
feet of timber from other owners. 


Warsaw, INnp., Feb. 2.—The Miner Lumber & Saw 
Mill Co. has purchased 80 acres of virgin timber on 
the Wesley Carpenter farm, near Atwood, at public auc- 
tion. Twelve sawmills in the State entered bids. The 
sale price was $17,600. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 3.—Suit for the possession 
of 20,000 feet of oak lumber has been filed in the 
Vandenburg County superior court here by the Landeck 
Lumber Co., against the Schelosky Table Co., of this 
city. Damages in the sum of $2,000 are asked by the 
plaintiff. The lumber in question, it is alleged, was re- 
cently unloaded from freight cars at the plant of the 
defendant, and each company claims the property. 


WHITEsBvrG, Ky., Feb. 4.—The suit of the Swift 
Coal & Timber Co. against John Sturgill, Cumberland 
River, covering several thousand acres of hardwood 
timber and coal lands in that section was called in the 
Letcher circuit court Feb. 2. The suit has been pending 
several years and development has been delayed on the 
properties because of it. 





WHITESBoURG, Ky., Feb. 4.—Two cases relating to 
land titles in this section are of interest to the lumber 
industry. The Valley Creek Lumber Co., a corporation 
of Rochester, N. Y., won title to the Bentley hardwood 
timber tract on the headquarters of Rockhouse Creek in 
Letcher county in the circuit court here. Arrayed on 
the other side was Riley Bentley and his heirs. It is 
said that the case will be appealed. The other case is 
the contest between W. H. Potter and J. W. Adams, 
and Nancy Webb, of Millstone, Ky., for title to several 
hundred acres of undeveloped timber and coal lands 
valued at thousands of dollars and was called Feb. 2 
in the circuit court here and passed until the regular 
April term. 





HYMENEAL 


COLLINS-STAMPER. Judge Samuel Collins, 
hardwood timberland owner and operator of saw- 
mills and mines in the Whitesburg, Ky., region, was 
married on Jan. 26 to Miss Jessie Stamper, daughter 
of James Stamper, a lumberman, of Big Springs, 
Texas. Judge Collins and his bride, after a short 
—— in Florida resorts, will reside in Whites- 

urg. 





You Can't 
Beat Camp's 


N.C. Pine 


for good selling lumber. 
Its high quality and uni- 
form millwork is trace- 
able to our virgin growth 
timber and modernly 
equipped mills. 














A trial order will 
prove it. 


Address your orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 


MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one-half 
million feet of lumber per month of various woods, 
principally Poplar but our present stocks are badly 
broken caused by heavy sales in the past two months, 
However, even though we haven't much to offer, we still 
have a small amount of stock in the different thicknesses 
and grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 





We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface. 
If it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA 


J. H. MACKELDUFF, Chicago New England 
Manager, Representative, Representative, 
Gen. Sales Office, MANLEY & BOYD, J.J. BERTHOLET, 
512-13PennsylvaniaBldg. 838 Otis Bldg. 30 Hemenway St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Phone, Main 1894. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World 
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LUMBE: NOW READY 


TO SHIP 


2 Cars WHITE OAK TIMBERS 
8x8—12x12—10 to 16ft. 

2 Cars 2” Sound Oak Plank 

2 Cars 2" Sound Wormy Chestnut 

2 Cars I” No. | C. & Bet. Hemlock 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 


Mills: Thayer, W. Va. CHARLESTON. W. VA. 





Mc: 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


GU 
GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 














Collections by Retail Lumber Deaters 4 Series 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefuily. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 31.—Slight improvement in the car situation 
is indicated by the increase in the number of mills 
operating in the Bellingham district. Every week 
since the holiday closedown one or more mills have 
resumed cutting. This week the Hastings shingle 
mill, the last of the idle Bloedel Donovan mills, began 
running after several weeks’ cessation. One mill 
closed on account of cold weather, but it will operate 
wefore the week end. This is the plant of the Upright 
Shingle Co., which is cutting Douglas fir shingles, 
President James L. Gilfilen has not yet taken these 
shingles out of the kiln and the results of their drying 
will be received with interest here. Mr. Gilfilen says 
he can get all the orders he could handle, but he has 
not accepted any more pending the experiment he is 
conducting. He expresses the hope that if the venture 
is successful other millmen will produce fir shingles, 
because it will mean a lot to northwestern Washington. 

The sawmill of the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle 
Co. is operating the day shift and its log camps are 
cutting again after a month’s idleness. This company 
says the car supply is little better and Sales Manager 
Wyman doubts whether there will be any great im- 
provement this year. The Skykomish sawmill of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills probably will not re- 
sume operation until about April. The Samish Bay 
Logging Co.’s plant is running but it is handicapped 
by a poor car supply, as are all other mills here. 

A good local silo trade is promised for next spring. 
A large number of farmers plan to construct wood silos 
under the supervision of H. B. Carroll, county agent, 
who has been favorably impressed with the success of 
the wood type in this county, where last year he super- 
vised the construction of a dozen or more. 

The way of the I. W. W. in Bellingham will not be 
easy hereafter if an injunction asked by Prosecuting 
Attorney Loomis Baldrey, of Whatcom County, is 
granted. Mr. Baldrey has petitioned the superior 
court to issue an injunction against Lafayette Ady, 
alleged secretary of the I. W. W. here,nine others who 
are named and all others not now known. Judge 
W. H. Pemberton fixed Feb. 3 as the date of the 
hearing on the petition. The prosecutor brands the 
organization as being transient and irresponsible, with- 
out tangible assets, and asks an immediate temporary 
order against its continuing to teach, advocate, advise 
and justify its doctrines, practices and theories. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 31.—Of thirty-five logging camps in the Colum- 
bia River district, fifteen are now in operation, but the 
remaining will probably not be able to get under way 
till early in April, as they are located in the higher 
altitude. The thirty-five included in this survey are 
not all in the district, but answers were received from 
this many to an inquiry sent out to the operators. Of 
the fifteen in operation several have what is known 
as upper and lower camps, the terms referring to 
altitude. Of these only the lower ones are in opera- 
tion, the higher elevation having considerable snow. 
Seven camps reported snow today. Loggers hope with 
the millmen that the pleasant weather now enjoyed 
here will continue, for if the camps in the lower 
districts should be forced to shut down the supply, of 
logs now on hand would soon become exhausted. The 
mill camps, as one operator put it today, are breaking 
their necks to resume operations, for the mills are in 
many instances hard pressed for logs. 

In spite of the fact that reports are issued per- 
fodically of men seeking employment, labor is regarded 
as scarce by concerns seeking men. 

The Shipping Board has announced a new rate on 
lumber shipments across the Pacific Ocean, placing it 
at $40 a thousand feet, and it is meeting with a great 
deal of complaint on the part of manufacturers and 
shippers, being regarded as excessive. Under normal 
conditions from $8 to $12 was the prevailing rate, but 
until quite recently it has hovered about the $35 
mark, Shipping Board ofticials and ship operators 
contend that the $40 rate is justifiable and necessary, 
and low in comparison with rates on other commod- 
ities. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce, of which H. B. 
Van Duzer, manager of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber 
Co., is president, a few days ago telegraphed to Chair- 
man John Barton Payne, of the Shipping Board, a pro- 
test against the new rate. Replying to this telegram, 
Chairman Payne stated that the new rate was based 
on the recommendations of the assistant director at 
San Francisco and was the result of action by all 
steamship lines. 

It has been rumored, however, for several days that 
Japanese ship owners are planning to invade the Coast 
with tonnage for lumber at a rate lower than that 
established by the Shipping Board, as the business is 
considered more inviting than freights to be obtained 
on the Atlantic. 

From Medford, Ore., comes the report that J. Skewis 
and S. S. Bullis have purchased the old Applegate 
Lumber Co., on the Portland & Eugene road near Med- 
ford, and will start operations at once under the name 
of the Southern Oregon Lumber Co. The new com- 
pany plans to saw 20,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. is building a logging 
railroad across the summit of the ridge back of Wend- 
ling to tap a tract of fine timber that has never been 
touched. Equipment to be added to the rolling stock 
includes a new 100-ton Mallet type locomotive from 
the Baldwin works, to arrive in April. 

The entire assets of the Albany Lumber Co., of 
Albany, Ore., have been sold to J. P. Van Orsdel, of 
Mabel, Ore., and a group of timbermen. Extensive 


alterations and improvements will be made at the saw- 
mill, the capacity of which will be increased to about 
80,000 feet daily. It is now cutting 40,000 feet. 

It is reported that the Merrill Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Albany, Ore., has purchased 68,000,000 feet 
of timber in the Santiam national forest from the 
Forest Service. The timber is located on the Breiten- 
bush Creek and tributaries. It is convenient to the 
Corvallis & Eastern railroad and the contour of the 
land is such that it can be logged easily. F. E. Ames, 
assistant district forester in charge of timber sales in 
the Eugene district, reported the transfer. W. D. 
Merrill, L. H. Fish and Willard L. Marks are the 
incorporators of the company. 

For a consideration seid to be about $100,000 Eric 
Vv. Hauser, proprietor of the Multnomah Hotel, has 
purchased from the Smith Securities Co., of Minne- 
apolis, a tract of slightly more than one thousand 
acres of timber adjacent to the United Railways line, 
partly in Multnomah County and partly in Washington 
County. 

Edward Plouff, Nelson Plouff and Morris Myers, of 
Seaside, Ore., are installing a shingle mill on the 
upper Neconicum River, that will have a daily capacity 
of 50,000 shingles. The three operators are experi- 
enced shingle men from Anacortes, Wash. 

Holland & Closner, of Eugene, Ore., have installed 
a 25,000-foot capacity mill at Crow Station on the 
Willamette Pacific. It is now in operation. 

Dougherty & Pettygrove, of Corvallis, Ore., have 
started a sawmill near Corvallis with a daily capacity 
of 35.000 feet. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 31.—Announcement was made here today that 
after Feb. 1 the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. would be 
known as the William Hulbert Mill Co. Various con- 
siderations led to the change in the title of the com- 
pany, which operates a big lumber and shingle plant, 
one of these being the similarity between the title 
and that of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 

Dealers in poles are being made the “goat” of the car 
situation, they assert, following an order depriving 
them of use of any Great Northern system flats for 
shipment of their wares. Up to this week they have 
been sharing about equally with the lumber and shingle 
men in the distribution of cars. The order is ex- 
plained by the Railroad Administration by the state- 
ment that numerous sawmills in other territory are 
being opened and that, so far as the Great Northern 
is concerned, all flats and log trucks will be utilized 
to haul logs to these mills. As a result the pole 
shippers, having heavy orders for rail shipments to 
points outside Northwest territory, are left without 
cars except insofar as they may be able to pick up an 
odd truck straying into this territory from some 
other line than the Great Northern. Inability to get 
poles to harbor has interrupted the loading of cargo 
vessels, and when another will depart from Everett 
is uncertain. 

Car supply to the local mills, which last week was 
about 50 percent of requirements, decreased during the 
week to about 35 percent and the Railroad Administra- 
tion has served notice that none need expect better 
service in the near future. Millmen, however, are 
unanimous in declaring that if the situation becomes 
no worse they will continue to rejoice. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 31.—Seattle wholesalers this week resumed the 
weekly luncheons, which proved to be a valuable and 
diverting feature of the season of 1919, but were dis- 
continued just before the holidays. The meeting day 
has been changed from Tuesday to Wednesday. This 
week’s luncheon was well attended, and brought out an 
extended discussion of car supply in its effect on lum- 
ber prices; and the conclusion seemed to be that with 
cars as tight as ever, and no prospect of relief, prices 
would continue to climb. Among the guests were Clyde 
C. Lindley, of the Acorn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Ed. A. Horr, Pacific coast representative of the Dun- 
can Shingle & Lumber Co., Kansas City. Roy A. 
Dailey presided. 

L. C. Gilman, district director of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, has returned from Washington, D. C., 
where he was in conference with his superiors. He 
believes the railroads will be returned to their owners 
March 1, in accordance with the president’s proclama- 
tion, and also expresses the opinion that some method 
of Federal guarantee against loss under present freight 
rates will be provided, pending a working out of costs 
of operation as compared with revenues. 

Chester D. Moore, cost accountant of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has returned to Seat- 
tle after'a month’s absence, during which he attended 
the conference with D. T. Mason, chief of the timber 
section, bureau of internal revenue, in Washington, 
D. C. He reports that there has been a satisfactory 
understanding with the authorities as to numerous 
matters, including inventories and accounting. The 
result is that the revenue officials have interpreted 
the regulations in such a way as to apply to the pecu- 
liarities of the lumber industry as a whole. ‘We are 
gratified at the results of the conference,” says Mr. 
Moore, “inasmuch as the officials have showed an 
inclination to be fair and broad minded in the dis- 
cussion of all our problems.” 

Thomas S. Dennis, secretary-treasurer of the Turner, 
Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, reached 
Seattle early this week and later went to Vancouver, 
B. C.. as a part of a six weeks’ tour of the mills of 
the Coast. From Spokane he was accompanied by 


W. H. Gerhart, of the Pacific coast yard stock depart- 
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ment. Mr. Dennis will spend some time on Puget 
Sound in the interest of the newly formed company, 
which represents the merging of the wholesale de- 
partments of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., Thomas 
S. Dennis & Co. and the Lowry Lumber Co. 

O. R. Rockway and C. J. Webster have incorporated 
the Rockway-Webster Co. and have opened offices in 
the White Building, to deal in fir lumber, red cedar 
shingles and logs. They will handle the output of the 
Pontiac Shingle Co., operating a mill at Pontiac, on 
Lake Washington. Mr. Rockway reports a consider- 
able volume of orders and up to a few days ago quite 
a few cars, but today, he observes, the supply has 
dwindled until conditions may become as bad as in 
December. ‘We certainly appreciate a car when we 
get it nowadays,” he says. The Pontiac mill has five 
upright machines, operating all of them during the 
day and three of them at night, making eight machines 
for the two shifts. The output is 350,000 every 
twenty-four hours, 

J. R. McCurdy, of the McCurdy Lumber Co., Scobey, 
Mont., has been checking up conditions on Puget Sound 
during the week. He has been spending the winter 
with his family in Portland, and now is lining up his 
connections for the spring trade. He reports good 
prospects in his territory. 

Clyde C. Lindley, of the Acorn Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was in Seattle looking for stock during the 
week. In his opinion building operations in general 
will be held down to actual necessities for the time 
being, on account of high prices of lumber and the 
scarcity of nails, and he believes that the speculative 
element in building will be overlooked until condi- 
tions improve. From this city Mr. Lindley went to 
Spokane. 

Earl J. Hyatt, now employed in the local Milwaukee 
railroad offices in the compilation of tariffs, on Feb. 
15 will become assistant traffic manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. As assistant to W. A. 
Shumm, traffic manager, he will have charge of the 
important work of compiling the new rate book to be 
published by the association. 

W. L. Stickel, formerly of the W. L. Stickel Lumber 
Co., Kearney, Neb., made a tour thru fir territory early 
this week, and later left for California. He was ac- 
companied by Emil Tollefsen, one of his business asso- 
ciates. 

Walter M. Winne, of Winne & Carhart, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, is in Seattle after having 
spent a week in the pine district at Bend, Ore. 

L. M. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, is paying a visit to the Seattle offices of the com- 
pany and taking a close up view of conditions in fir ter- 
ritory. 

E. E. Scott, for several years sales manager of the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. at Bellingham, Wash., will 
come to Seattle next week to take charge of the shin- 
gle department of the Pioneer Lumber Co. He will 
fill the position recently made vacant by the untimely 
death of J. A. McCrory. Mr. Scott is well known as 
a specialist in Washington red cedar, the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co. being rated as one of the largest ex- 
clusively cedar mills in the world. 

Ed A. Horr has arrived here from Kansas City and 
opened offices for the Pacific coast department of the 
Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

Roy A. Dailey today rounded out four years’ service 
with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, during 
which he has directed its growth from a small and 
unpretentious concern until it has become truly na- 
tional. In view of his resignation to accept a posi- 
tion with the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., his asso- 
ciates on the office force gave him substantial evi- 
dence of their respect and esteem. It took the form 
of a handsome 3-piece model Oxford traveling bag 
with the best grade of standard fittings, 100 percent 
thruout. ‘Traffic Manager W. A. Shumm made the 
presentation speech, and Mr. Dailey responded brief- 
ly, thanking the members of the force for their sin- 
cere codperation at all times. 

The wood ship Academea, of 3,750-ton register, one 
of the forty Ferris hulls in Lake Union, has been 
sold for $135,000 to Bruce Shorts, of Seattle, for 
Albert Schubach and associates. They will convert 
the Academea into a steam schooner for the lumber 
trade, with a cargo capacity somewhat greater than 
2,000,000 feet. The price includes machinery, engines 
and boilers, but the work needed to put the ship in 
shape as a lumber carrier must be done by the pur- 
chasers. Mr. Schubach says negotiations will prob- 
ably be successful for two more of the wood ships. 
The vessels when altered will have a sailing radius 
of forty days, without refueling. 

There is evidently an error in a dispatch from 
Washington, D. C., that five hulls on Grays Harbor 
have also been sold. There are no Shipping Board hulls 
at Aberdeen. It is thought here that the sale of five 
hulls refers to wood ships on the Columbia River or 
at Oakland. 

A. A. Baxter, vice president of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., with headquarters in San 
Francisco, was in Seattle during the week to attend 
the regular meeting of the directors. While here he 
delivered the principal address before the lumber 
marketing class in the course given by the University 
of Washington. Mr. Baxter’s subject was “The Ex- 
port Lumber Trade.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 31.—The retail demand for lumber continues 
to be heavy, despite the high prices, and yards around 
the Bay are buying regularly for their needs. Rain is 
badly needed thruout the State and the lumber yards 
in the San Joaquin Valley may be affected somewhat 
by the drouth. But the general demand for housing 
is so great that the State’s lumber trade will not 
fall off. 

Wholesalers have heavy inquiries from all direc- 
tions, but find difficulty in getting orders accepted by 
the mills. Any one who can supply lumber for prompt 
delivery can get good orders at his own price. 


An advance in fir prices has been reported from the 
Northwest. San Francisco wholesalers now consider 
the Douglas fir cargo market on commons $40.50 base, 
List 7, delivered San Francisco. Flooring strips are 
$81, flat, and stepping stock is $93, flat. Lath are 
$18 and cedar shingles $6.25. On rail shipments 
vertical grain flooring is $55 over Rail B list and other 
worked uppers are $50 over. 

The situation on California redwood is phenomenal, 
with the demand far in excess of supply and no in- 
crease in production. There is no dry lumber in stock, 
to speak of, but the dry kilns are being worked to 
capacity and shipments made as promptly as possible 
under the circumstances. The improvement in car 
supply is enabling the mills to make a better showing 
in eastern shipments. They are still sold ahead. Cali- 
fornia yards are getting very little redwood and are 
extremely short of stock. As this is the dull season 
for shingles, stocks of redwood shingles have increased 
somewhat. Prices are well maintained. Redwood tank 
business has slackened up a little, feeling the effects of 
increased prices. The advance of $10 on 1-inch and $7 
on 2-inch clears, effective Jan. 21, brought Pacific 
coast prices about up to a parity with prices on eastern 
shipments and has not diminished the buying demand. 
Drying charges advanced $3 on both sizes. 

The market on California white and sugar pine is 
still “crazy,” with a tremendous demand and no un- 
sold stocks. Anyone who wants to buy lumber is dis- 
posed to pay any price that is asked. There is only 
so much pine produced here and this has been cov- 
ered by orders. No more can be accumulated until 
after the mills resume cutting in the spring. The price 
situation is such that manufacturers do not feel like 
accepting orders far ahead. Buyers are clamoring and 
bidding for lumber and manufacturers are sitting tight 
as arule. Probably it will be June 1 before there will 
be any appreciable volume of new lumber available for 
new orders. Two of the large sawmills are running 
thru the winter, however; but their outputs are well 
sold up. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Co., this city, left for Klamath Falls during the week. 
He will visit the timber lands on the Klamath Indian 
Reservation, where his firm purchased a large quan- 
tity of Government stumpage. Logging operations will 
be started and arrangements will be made for cutting 
lumber this year. The firm continues to have heavy 
inquiries for white and sugar pine after having made 
very good shipments during the last year. 

W. B. Dean, who is now manager of lumber opera- 
tions for the Diamond Match Co., plans to cut about 
40,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine lumber this 
year at Stirling City. The lumber will be brought 
to the company’s yards at Barber, a suburb of Chicago, 
and dried. Improvements are being made at the 
yards. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is now running all four bands 
eight hours a day at Weed. J. M. White, general 
manager, expects to start the night shift about the 
first week in February. Full logging crews are work- 
ing in the woods. The sash and door department is 
running full. There are plenty of cars at present and 
no unsold stocks are accumulating. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, now has a 
permanent San Francisco sales office at 501 Hobart 
Building, in charge of R. M. Gardiner. He reports 
that car shortage interferes with rail shipments but 
that good water shipments are being made to the Cali- 
fornia market by the steamer Martha Buehner. The 
mill is cutting 175,000 feet a day. 

The forestry committee recently formed here will 
hold a meeting at 425 Call Building next Monday for 
the purpose of discussing further the subject of “Light 
Burning.” R. E. Danaher is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which is composed of representatives of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Pacific Co., the University of 
California and the Forest Service. 

W. R. McMillan, superintendent of manufacturing 
operations at the Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood 
plant at Eureka, is paying a visit to the city office. 
The mill is sold ahead and stocks are low. 

Vilas Daugherty, a prominent wholesale lumber 
dealer of Detroit, is here looking over the situation 
in Pacific coast woods. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., 
this city, who has just returned from a six weeks’ 
eastern trip, visited his company’s New York office and 
also the Chicago office of the Goodyear Lumber Co. A 
continued heavy demand for redwood was found every- 
where. 

Among the lumbermen who are here as visitors are: 
S. A. Sullivan, of the Sullivan Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.; David Eccles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., of 
Ogden, Utah ; and Myron Woodward, of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co., of Silverton, Ore. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 31.—One of the largest deals in lumber proper- 
ties was concluded when Wilson Bros. & Co., of this 


city and San Francisco, sold to the Independent Log-- 


ging Co. all of the timber, camps and outfits owned by 
them near Independence, where Wilson Bros. & Co. 
have carried on logging on a large scale for some time. 
Included in the sale are tracts of timber estimated to 
contain 150,000,000 feet. The consideration is not 
made public but runs into at least six figures. The 
Independent Logging Co. is reported to include the 
Krumm brothers and others and has been known as the 
K. & S. Logging Co., of Oakville. The deal, following 
the sale by the Wilson estate of this city of its in- 
terest in its property in San Francisco to Henry Wil- 
son, leaves to the Wilson estate the mill property here, 
which is managed by John and William Wilson, sons 
of the late Charles R. Wilson. 

A. H. Kuhn, principal owner and manager of the 
Robert Gray shingle mill in Hoquiam, and his asso- 
ciates in Hoquiam have secured the sawmill at Copalis 
which was built and operated for a time by A. P. 
Stockwell. The property was offered at a receiver’s 
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RAIL 
SHIPMENTS 
OVER ALL LINES. 
ACARGO SHIPMENTS 
TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE 
WORLD 


FIR FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


Good Lumber 


Just the kind you would make for 
yourself if you were running a 
sawmill. 


Prompt Service 


—the kind you would give if you 
were in the manufacturing and sell- 
ing end of the business instead of in 
the buying and retailing end. 


That’s Our Policy 


We try at all times to give you that 
kind of lumber and service and we 
have ample timber, manufacturing 
and shipping facilities to “* make 
good’’ on every order. 


Look to us in the future as your source of 
supply. We specialize in lumber for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Daily Capacity, 250,000 Feet. 
















ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 











We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 





Our lumber is Soft and Light 
Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. Saunil 
Let us Ofice: a 
quote oo oo Loyalton, 
you today. NEV. California 
acl fic 


Coast 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., 


Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Restaeene Bldg. 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... | 





PORTLAND, ORE. 








ano BIG TIMBERS 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 


ifornia Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a 
combined capacity 


of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at 
Thornburg on South- 
ern Pacific, is run- 
ning full time. 


Mills at: 


Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Washington 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C.Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 








| Spruce—Fir 


Structural—Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 





Manufacturers SER ICE Wholesalers 


| H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


| PORTLAND, OREGON. 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 








Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Ageu.ts: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 











‘é YY 
Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’'s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. J 





et PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


@very fine cork pine. 





Broughton & Wiggims Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





910-811 Yeon Building, 





sale. It cost $40,000 and is said to have been sold for 
less than $10,000. 

Some relief from the car shortage, which has ex- 
isted on the harbor for some time, is reported. A 
meeting of lumber manufacturers was called last week 
to take action in the hope of bringing about a change 
of conditions, but not a sufficient number responded. 
However, the protests which have been sent in to the 
Federal administration from every part of the Pacific 
coast is having some effect. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 4.—Timber operators and the mills in Duluth 
and the surrounding territory are straining every 
nerve to increase their outputs of woods products in 
order that they may be able to take care of the urgent 
inquiry that they believe will develop later on. 

The first large sales of the new season’s cut have 
just been reported here. The Scott-Graff Lumber Co. 
has sold its 1920 output of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 white pine 
boards, estimated at 1,800,000 or 2,000,000 feet, to 
E. B. Foss, of Bay City, Mich. The output of 
Clement & Kennedy, estimated at approximately 
3,000,000 feet, also to be cut at the Scott-Graff mill, 
has been sold to an eastern concern, Both transactions 
were put thru by P. M. Shaw, jr. 

An early demand for lath has developed on this 
market and it is assumed that the cuts of all the 
plants in this district will soon have been contracted 
for. The Edward Hines Lumber Co. has just purchased 
the season’s lath cut of the Dunka River Lumber Co. 
at Fairbanks, Minn., amounting to between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 pieces. Other large sales of lath are 
expected to be announced shortly. 

Woods operations all thru northern Minnesota are 
still curtailed to a great extent thru difficulty in ob- 
taining reliable labor, and operators with offices at 
Duluth assert that they see no reason to revise their 
estimates that the season’s cut will be at least 25 per- 
cent less than last year’s aggregate. In order to keep 
their camps full, operators are being compelled to 
engage a large number of new men each week to take 
the places of those coming out of the woods. Officials 
of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. assert, however, 
that they find the labor situation more satisfactory 
than it was. Between two thousand five hundred and 
three thousand men are being employed at that com- 
pany’s camps, and nearly two thousand at its mills and 
yards at Virginia. 

Advances are still the order of the day in lumber 
prices, tho the conservative elements in the trade are 
endeavoring to put the brakes on as firmly as possible 
with a view to preventing the danger of a complete 
dislocation of the building trade later on. As it is, 
advances in figures on special lots of materials extend- 
ing all the way up to $12 are being reported almost 
overnight. 

The freight car shortage in this territory is reported 
to be more acute than ever, and as a result some of the 
lumber interests in this city are refusing to accept new 
orders where hard set delivery dates are specified. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Feb. 3.—One of the lumber companies started last 
week by selling thirty house bills on Monday. While 
this concern did not keep up this average exactly all 
week, the manager said this merely indicated in a 
small way what may be looked for in the spring in the 
way of building activity and lumber demand. Other 
house bills are sold from day to day for delivery in 
spring. While lumber is hard to buy, many of the 
wholesalers in Omaha and Lincoln believe that since 
the local yards are fairly well stocked there is not 
likely to be a shortage when building actually gets 
under way in spring, except of course in some par- 
ticular lines, such as oak finishing, lath, and a few 
other lines. It is impossible, dealers in this section 
say, to get a full carload of lath at this time. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 2.—Heavy snows have hampered logging oper- 
ations in northern Minnesota and Wisconsin points. 
F. J. Drake, general sales manager of the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis., when in Minneapolis last 
week attending the annual meeting of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, told of the hard- 
ships of Wisconsin loggers. He said the shoveling of 
snow has taken considerable time and the input of 
logs is bound to be greatly reduced this season. Labor 
is scarce and it looks to him as tho his firm will not 
have sufficient stock to meet 1920 demands. 

The Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co. has the large 
yards, trackage and sheds of the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Co., in the district midway between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. The enlarged yards contain about eight 
acres and afford piling room for 8,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The shed capacity is 2,500,000 feet and this is to 
be enlarged by construction of an umbrella drying shed 
450 by 96 feet. Kilns are to be installed in the spring 
to handle 100,000 feet of lumber. 

J. Coman, a lumber inspector at Menominee, Mich., 
in Minneapolis attending the convention of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, reported 
that labor troubles at Menominee and Marinette, Wis., 
have been acute this winter. The timber workers’ 
union has caused several strikes, and one is in the 
process of adjustment. 

Frank H. Bartlett, of the Rust-Owen Lumber Co., 
Drummond, Wis., in Minneapolis the other day said 
his firm is running its mill steadily, turning out some 
Shortage of labor is the main 
difficulty encountered this winter, he said. During the 
war the company cut considerable Norway pine and it 
sold rapidly. 

L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has opened several sales offices in the 
East and middle West. The firm specializes in its 
An office has been 


Beaver Brand red cedar shingles. 





opened at 1648 Conway Building, Chicago, one at 691 
Lothrop Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, and 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Joseph Jackson is Minneapolis representa- 
tive, with offices at 1141 Plymouth Building. 

Gilbert M. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., upon his return to Minneapolis from West- 
wood, Calif., where the firm has a large sawmill, 
reported that the mill is running at full capacity. He 
said the supply of labor was again nearly normal, 
Crating and boxing grade of lumber is bringing $60 a 
thousand, he said. 

The Webster Lumber Co. has purchased from the 
Northland Pine Co. a sawmill at Marshall Street and 
Thirtieth Avenue N. B., Minneapolis. The mill will 
be put in running condition in the spring, the Webster 
company planning to cut about 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually, part from its own timber land in 
Cass and Itasca counties and part from loggers. Some 
hardwood also will be cut. The mill is equipped with 
two bands and a resaw, lath and box machinery and a 
planing mill. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 3.—The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
annual last week was the occasion for more shopping 
in the market than ever was known before at a con- 
vention. It must be said that some of the attendants 
spent more time at local lumber offices than they did 
at the convention. Some of them found what they 
wanted but many of them didn’t, especially those on 
the hunt for uppers. Nevertheless, a large volume of 
business was placed. 

The week saw a further stiffening of prices on fir 
and readjustments on numerous items of southern pine. 
More favorable reports of weather and car conditions 
from both west Coast and southern mills came in and 
lumbermen here are encouraged to hope for an in- 
creased output and a stabilized market. 

Among the visitors at the convention last week was 
Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Office employees of the retail yards in Kansas City 
to the number of more than ninety were the guests 
of the employers at a dinner at the City Club last 
Wednesday evening. The dinner was given for the 
purpose of getting the employees of the various yards 
better acquainted, and incidentally as an appreciation 
on the part of the employers. L. R. Putman, of New 
Orleans, of the trade extension department of the 
Southern Pine Association; J. C. Dionne, secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, and F. D. 
Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., former president of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, made ad- 
dresses. The same evening the office employees of the 
Bowman Lumber Co. and their wives were guests of 
the company at a dinner at the Muehlebach Hotel. 

In the face of the highest prices ever known for lum- 
ber, other building materials and labor, building per- 
mits issued here last month are the second largest on 
record for January. The building records show that 
119 permits were issued in January for a total of 
$771,000, against 121 permits in January, 1919, for 
$196,450. Of the permits issued last month only one 
was for as much as $90,000, and 59 of them were for 
frame dwellings. The estimates made several months 
ago that at least 3,000 new dwellings or apartments 
are needed here, still hold good. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 2.—The weather during the last week has not 
in any way helped to increase the output of lumber. 
The smaller mills have been able to operate but little, 
and while the large plants have had a good supply of 
logs ahead their stock is running low and they will 
soon reach a point where they will be unable to get 
logs if the weather does not clear up right away. The 
car situation is also very bad, and is interfering with 
operations. The demand continues excellent, with 
prices still soaring. There does not seem to be any 
market price on lumber, as the mills are all overloaded 
with orders and the sawmill district is full of buyers 
who are willing to leave the question of price open. 

Strickland & Hazzard, of Blue Mountain, Miss., have 
closed a deal for a site and will establish a planing 
mill at that point. They own considerable timber in 
that section and will put in small mills. 

T. O. Watkins has purchased a small body of timber 
at Brooklyn, Miss., and has just completed a portable 
mill and placed it in operation. 

The C. W. Cochran Lumber Co. has completed re- 
pairs on its mill near Waynesboro and placed it in 
operation. The company is now equipped to cut 35,000 
feet a day and has installed a dry kiln and planing 


mill, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 2.—There is little new to relate regarding the 
North Carolina pine market insofar as demand is con- 
cerned, but there is much to relate as to prices. The 
demand continues very insistent for the better grades 
of rough lumber and while sales during the last week 
were somewhat larger than during the previous two 
weeks, due to the fact that a little more stock had been 
accumulated for prompt shipment, the number of in- 
quiries received every day are much larger than the 
available supply and the natural result has been that 
prices are still advancing. Many of the mills are now 
quoting 4/4 No. 2 B&better edge at $95 to $100, while 
a few small sales have been made recently at over $100. 

What little No. 3 lumber the mills had to offer & 
week or ten days ago was soon bought up and very 
little can now be obtained even at higher prices. The 
better grades of stock boards continue more scarce than 
edge, it being only possible to pick up a mixed car of 
different widths of stocks at a time. The New Eng- 
land market is clamoring for Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips 
rough and appear willing to pay whatever price is 
asked. There is but little of this stock available now 
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for prompt shipment. Sales of 4/4 edge box were 
lighter during the past week due not to any falling off 
in demand, however, but rather to unwillingness on the 
part of the mills to enter more orders at this time. 
Many mills, who will again be in the market in about 
sixty days, have marked up their list on this item to 
$42 and $42.50 Norfolk, but this may be changed 
again by the time they are ready to sell stock. Some 
stock box reugh can be bought in small quantities with 
prices advancing rather rapidly. There is a large 
demand for 4/4 edge culls and red heart and box bark 
strips, particularly from the Baltimore market. Even 
buyers in this market are not hesitating over advanc- 
ing prices but appear glad to get the stock if it can be 
shipped promptly. Many of the mills are now out of 
the market on these three items as well as stock culls 
and red heart for the next thirty to sixty days, refus- 
ing to quote. Sales of flooring, ceiling and partition 
have been slightly larger during the last week due 
partly to the fact that there has been an increase in 
production among the planing mills since the first 
of the year, altho this has not been very large. While 
the yards continue to buy only for current needs, they 
are enjoying a brisk business and buying whatever 
can be secured. 

The weather in this section continues fair and 
balmy and building is being pushed vigorously. Many 
mills state now their local demand would completely 
take up not only the better grades of rough lumber 
but the dressed stock as well. Many inquiries are 
being sent out for roofers of all widths but these are 
very hard to get with prices advancing all the time. 
So many mills being sold ahead on rough stock box 
makes roofers a scarce article. Shipments during the 
last week were held back because of car shortage and 
an embargo placed on lumber shipments by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad on Saturday night, Jan. 24, con- 
tinuing until Tuesday night, Jan. 27. It is said this 
embargo is apt to be slapped back on most any time. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 2.—A movement with a possible tendency 
toward stabilizing this runaway market came last 
week in an announcement from the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., that it will continue until 
March 1 to sell such stock as it has available “at 
present prices.” Whether other concerns will fall into 
line is problematical, tho the more important manu- 
facturers have for weeks expressed a desire for a 
stabilizing influence. Retailers, in the opinion of R. L. 
Moore, representative in this territory of the Long- 
Bell company, welcome the announcement. “It changes 
the retailer,” in Mr. Moore’s opinion, “from necessarily 
a gambler in price trend to a more staid lumber mer- 
chant.” 

Buoyant quotations continue to feature this market. 
Prices of as high as $125 a thousand at the mill for 
3-inch edge grain flooring and $120 for 14-inch 
B&better finish down to $36 for 1x4 3-inch boards, 
with rising tendency thruout all the list, illustrate the 
“spread” and the upward tendency. In sixty days 
shiplap has advanced $16 a thousand. 

Car supply is negatively better—because mills 
haven’t the lumber to ship and ask for few cars. Most 
big manufacturing plants have been closed down be- 
cause of excessive rains since Jan. 16. An acute short- 
age of B&better finish and B&better flooring prevails, 
as, in fact, in all the upper grades, and the mill 
accumulations of these are practically nil. Fir floor- 
ing is invading this section, but as yet without evi- 
dent encouragement. The red cedar shingle market is 
up, with practically no cars in transit, and prices have 
advanced about 40 cents in the last thirty days. 
Shingles are notably scarce. 

Both domestic and foreign markets for hardwoods 
are good; for the latter the demand is as good as in 
this country, and prices keep in line with the ad- 
vances here. The hardwoods are especially affected by 
the excessive rains. The low lands on which hard- 
woods grow thruout Texas are all overflowed and 
prophecy is that hardwood lumber production will be 
more largely decreased even than that of southern pine. 

Building and retail demand in territory tributary 
to Houston maintain an inordinate pace and building 
permits thruout this State increase steadily in num- 
bers. Possible hindrance to building lies in pros- 
pective shortages of cement and nails. 

Labor is easy as to amount, but its quality is 
‘dubious. The endorsement of Mexican labor made at 
the recent meeting of the East Texas Mill Managers’ 
Association finds an echo from the national capital in 
that a Texas delegation has formally requested suspen- 
sion of the head tax and literacy test of the immigra- 
tion laws to allow of freer access of Mexican laborers 
to this country. Many lumber manufacturers of this 
State endorse the request. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 2.—Continued unfavorable weather serves to 
prevent the full time operation of most of the saw- 
mills of this vicinity. Traffic on the Gulf, Sabine & 
Red River Railroad, the logging road of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. in Louisiana, has been suspended 
on account of the waters of the Sabine River breaking 
across the roadbed at the Fields camp near Starks, La. 
The Caleasieu and its tributaries have not been so 
high in years and most of the woods adjacent thereto 
are flooded. 

Prices continue high due to rainy weather, car short- 
age and the extreme demands on the sawmills. One 
prominent lumberman in discussing the situation 
stated that there really was no limit to which prices 
could go, but that mills had reached a point where 
it was inadvisable to take further orders, inasmuch 
as they were unable to promise deliveries. Spot ship- 
ments would bring a very high premium if they could 
be made. Everywhere the car situation is still work- 
ing a material hardship on operations and supplies are 
Tunning low in many places. 


In the retail side of the lumber business the demand 
continues to be very keen in spite of high prices. 
Building activities thru the entire section are greater 
than they have been in years. 

The new sawmill of the W. A. Brown Lumber Co. 
has been completed at Bannister, in Beauregard Parish, 
twenty-two miles north of Lake Charles, on the Lake 
Charles & Northern Railroad. The new mill cost 
$30,000. It has enough stumpage to insure its supply 
for five years. This mill replaces the one destroyed 
by fire last October. It will have a capcity of 50,000 
feet per day, and its products will be sold thru the 
Powell Lumber Co., of Lake Charles. The plant was 
constructed by Fred Littrell, manager and secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 

It is announced that the new sawmill of the Vernon 
Parish Lumber Co, at Kurthwood will begin operations 
Feb. 20. The plant is located on the Red River & 
Gulf Railroad in Vernon Parish about ninety miles 
north of Lake Charles. The new mill will have a 
capacity of 140,000 feet and will cost $450,000. It is 
equipped with a band and circular saw, two edgers, 
one slasher, one trimmer, lumber assorter for yards, 
four dry kilns and a planing mill. It will be one of 
the largest and most modern sawmills in the South. 
The mill was constructed by Thrall & Shea, of Lake 
Charles. Enough timber is owned by the Vernon Parish 
Lumber Co. to furnish a fifteen years’ run. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 3.—With a surplus of inquiries and absence of 
stocks, prices on pine continue to advance and it is 
very evident that many distributers can not secure 
enough material to supply the demand. Indications 
are that material alone is holding down the building 
program in many sections of the country that draw 
their lumber and timber supply from this district. 

The local condition gives a fair index to the situ- 
ation in this territory. While the building trades 
are still out as a result of disturbances a few months 
ago and the organization of an open shop association, 
building permits issued for January, 1920, were over 
300 percent greater than in January, 1918, and nearly 
25 percent greater than for January, 1918. 

In the opinion of local lumbermen, even with mills 
running to capacity, the natural building program for 
1920 in Texas and Oklahoma, brought about by a 
shortage of houses which has been growing more acute 
for three years, would take their entire output. With 
the exporters making every effort to get their cus- 
tomers to run up the price on an equal basis with the 
interior demand, there is nothing but optimism about 
the future. The only things worrying the millmen at 
the present time are production and delivery. Neither 
seems to be in their control. 

When the Kirby Lumber Co. purchased the Reliance, 
Texas Tram and Beaumont Lumber companies’ plants, 
all but the Reliance were moved nearer the source of 
supply. This was due to freight rates. With new 
log rates in effect, as now under consideration by the 
Dallas freight traffic committee, it is believed that the 
mills can well afford to stay where they have ample 
railroad conne¢tions to reach markets in every direc- 
tion. Mr. Bland is authority for the statement that 
the Thompson-Ford Co. will build a hardwood mill in 
Beaumont if the proposed rates are finally adopted, 
and a big tie concern will locate a plant in the city. 
There are nine lines of rail leading from Beaumont to 
timber sections, enabling the millmen to purchase 
stumpage in as many sections. 

While there is some division of opinion on the 
subject, many millmen claim that by having their plant 
in or near the city, they will save enough on the labor 
item to take care of freight on logs. It is the opinion 
of some millmen that labor would remain steadily 
with the mill if the mill was located where the men 
could have the social advantages of a city. At least 
two mills are willing to back their judgment in this 


respect. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 2.—The larger mills are extremely short of 
stock, and have shipped out practically all the dry 
lumber and common grades they have in sight. A 
great many of the mills are shipping one-half dry 
and the other half green lumber in dimension and 
boards and selling it as such. A great deal of the 
lumber has been shipped wet during the last month 
or two on account of rain continuing from week to 
week, which has wet the piles of lumber thru and 
thru, and even lumber that is well seasoned may be 
thoroly wet by rain. Certain kinds of orders are ly- 
ing in the files. ‘Timber bills can not be handled on 
account of the difficulties in logging, and very little 
of that class of business is being taken care of at 
present. There is quite a little complaint about the 
general car shortage. Altho the millmen have volun- 
tarily steadily increased wages for the last several 
months, it is hard to keep up with the march of 
B..e&. le 

Numerous buyers have been in this section during 
the last week trying to place orders for mixed cars 
and upper grades, but apparently with very little suc- 
cess, as very few mills are in shape to handle mixed 
car orders. Quite a little dimension, boards and 
shiplap has gone forward in spite of the bad weather, 
but it may be safely estimated that shipments have 
not been over 60 percent normal, and with the big 
mills not over 40 percent. All sorts of prices are 
being reported on upper grades, and there is very 
little B&better now being sold at anything under 
$100 a thousand, for there is no market price. There 
seems to be no apprehension relative to any recession 
in prices and the market seems to have gotten fairly 
steady on common lumber, but upper grades are sa 
scarce that every car turned out seems to be on an 
auction basis. 

According to advices from Ouachita Parish, a hard- 
wood finishing and planing mill and a sash and door 
plant will be constructed by the Parlor City Lumber 
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Co., of Monroe, La., and allied interests, the plant 
to be placed in South Monroe, on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad. The investment will approximate $150,000, 
according to announcement attributed to Manager 
F. A. Terzie, jr. The hardwood plant will turn out 
material for interior finishings and floorings, largely to 
meet the demands of Monroe and vicinity. Bankers 
and other Monroe business interests are said to be 
backing the new enterprise. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 2.—Unusually high costs for labor and sup- 
plies combined with unfavorable weather for logging 
and hauling has greatly increased the cost of output. 
This condition exists to such an extent in the nearby 
territory that some of the smaller mills keep their 
operations closed in rainy months. The consensus 
is that it costs more to put lumber on cars now than 
ever before. The demand continues to increase and 
prices are mounting steadily. Many shippers refuse 
to take on orders for future shipment, but during the 
last week orders have been placed for more than the 
usual amount of future business, altho everything is 
subject to weather. The dimension market is a little 
slow just at the present, there not being so many in- 
quiries as heretofore. There seems to an unusual 
demand for hardwoods of any and all sorts. Lumber 
is being shipped out green, consequently very little 
is being accumulated. There is little or no hope for 
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production to equal demand for many months to come, 
and buyers are having more and more difficulty in 
securing their requirements. 

The Northern Lumber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has recently established a buying office in Meridian 
with offices in the Miazza-Woods Building, of which 
W. M. Keeton has charge. 

C. L. Gray, president of the C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., this city, is on a business trip to northern points. 

The Western Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has 
established an office in this city with headquarters in 
the Cochran Building. B. F. Brucker, recently of the 
Brucker Lumber Co., will be in charge of the western 
company’s interests. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 2.—A local salesman recently remarked, “Under 
present market conditions in southern pine, real sales- 
manship is rapidly passing. For the last year lumber 
has practically sold itself, and unless it soon becomes 
more plentiful, and on a competitive basis, salesmen 
will be apt to lose their selling genius.’’ The south- 
ern pine market was characterized by further advances 
during the last fortnight, buyers from the North are 
more numerous than ever before, and what stocks are 
available are literally going to the highest bidder, all 
competition among the selling fraternity having en- 
tirely disappeared and buyers vieing with one another 
in securing desirable stock. 

Some improvement is reported in pine production 
during last week, due to better weather and slightly 
increased efficiency in labor. It has become almost 
“obsolete”? to mention hardwood in shipping. Weather 
and labor conditions for many months have been such 
that production of hardwood has lagged woefully until 
there are no available stocks for immediate shipment. 

The smiling countenance of H. H. Giesy, veteran 
lumberman from Lancaster, Ohio, was seen upon the 
streets of Laurel last week. In calling on salesmen 
friends—and they are all his friends—in his original 
manner, he said: “I know you’ve nothing to sell, but 
just write me up for a car of this and a car of that, 
ship when accumulated, pricing at the current list. 
I know you'll treat me right.”” And they will. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Feb. 2.—Exceedingly heavy rains during the last 
several weeks have caused exceedingly high water in 
the rivers of south Alabama and Florida, and those 
sawmills which have been depending upon a supply of 
green timber thru the rivers and streams have been 
forced to cut their output, for the waters, rising out of 
the banks, carried the logs anywhere but to where they 
were wanted, 

The 440-ton Spanish schooner Rayo, here for cargo 
from Spain, is built entirely of southern pine, even to 
the finish of her cabins, and the oiled floors, walls and 
ceilings in the quarters below decks show to what uses 
the native wood can be put. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 3.—St. Louis has made a good start for 1920 
in the matter of construction work. According to the 
report of the building commissioner, there were issued 
103 permits for new buildings to cost $923,270 and 
251 permits for alterations to cost $313,050, a total 
of 354 permits for construction to cost $1,236,320, as 
against $507,015 in January, 1919, a gain of $729,305. 

The total shipments of lumber from St. Louis dur- 
ing January, 1920, were 9,003 cars, as against 5,360 
in January, 1919, a gain of 3,643 cars. The receipts 
for January, 1920, were 11,846 cars, as against 8,313 
in January last year, a gain of 3,533 cars. These 
figures were taken from the report of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

Malcom McConnell has joined the sales force of the 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., Arcade 
Building. For four years he was a city salesman 
for the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., and previous to that 
was with the Funck Lumber Co. 

Cc. K. McClure, treasurer and sales manager of the 
South Arkansas Lumber Co., has returned from an 
extended southern trip. “In Mississippi where I was,” 
said Mr. McClure, “‘manufacturing conditions are very 
bad. The weather has been so rainy that the manu- 
facturers have been unable to do anything. Labor 
conditions are improved, but because of the rain little 
can be done. In the district where I was the car 
supply was sufficient to take care of the requirements, 
but since returning home I have had reports from 
other districts which indicate that cars have become 
very short. I found practically nothing in shed 
stocks, and yard stocks are very hard to get at on 
account of the weather.” 

John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber 
Co., has been elected second vice president of the St. 
Louis Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Reheis has 
long been an officer of this organization, which is 
playing a big part in the development of St. Louis. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 3.—The lumber demand continues active, prices 
are strong and inquiries from yards are brisk. The 
outlook for building is exceptionally good and retailers 
who. have been hesitating about going into the market 
on a very active basis are slowly making up their 
minds that the spring and summer at least will see 
so much building under way that there can be no 
question they will be called upon to deliver all the 
stock obtainable. 

The wholesaler regards the market with conserv- 
atism. He sees considerable hesitancy on the part of 
retailers in placing business at the present price level, 
he also sees that retailers have less difficulty in ob- 
taining the higher range of prices from the consumer, 
than the wholesaler has in finding suitable mill con- 
nections willing to accept business even at top notch 
prices. While some manufacturers do not regard the 


price condition as serious they are unwilling to com- 
mit themselves ahead for any considerable period on 
any quotations. 

The car shortage question is acute in several sec- 
tions and especially so on the Pacific coast. Because 
of the difficulty in getting suitable sizes and grades 
from usual sources, buyers of white pine, spruce and 
cedar have had to look to the West for blocks of stock 
which was originally obtained from the South and 
North, and with the embargoes effective from other 
points, it has been very hard to get lumber to the 
market, Another feature that has made the obtain- 
ing of lumber more difficult the last two weeks is the 
strike among chauffeurs, teamsters and lumber hands in 
the Brooklyn yards. For some time some of the yards 
have been badly crippled. 

As an indication of the availability of money for 
building it may be stated that Hughes & Hammond, 
mortgage loan brokers, have just placed a mortgage 
amounting to $4,500,000 running for ten years at 
5% percent per annum, to be used for building thirty 
stores in the Fifth Avenue district. These people in 
the last few months have placed mortgage loans aggre- 
gating $15,000,000, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 3.—Among the retailers business is still quiet, 
but deliveries were better the last week, owing to the 
disappearance of the ice from the streets. The re- 
tailers are looking forward to a good industrial bust- 
ness the coming season, inasmuch as the steel mills 
in this district have more orders than they can fill 
and everything points to an active year for this basic 
industry. The wholesalers report conditions practi- 
cally unchanged. They are able to sell readily all the 
lumber they can obtain from the mills, but are rather 
cautious in making contracts with the mills for future 
delivery. It is generally conceded among both whole- 
salers and retailers that prices, even if they go no 
higher, will have the effect of curtailing business to 
a very considerable extent. 

Walter Rogers, formerly of the Empire Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, which has recently been liquidated, 
left for San Francisco Monday night to make his per- 
manent residence there. He is to be associated with 
the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., of Susanville, Calif., 
in the capacity of vice president and sales manager, 
with offices in the Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 
Mr. Rogers has spent all his life in local lumber cir- 
cles and leaves a host of friends in this city. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has 
announced the appointment of a number of promotions 
among its officials at East Pittsburgh. Alexander 
Taylor, for many years manager of works, has been 
made assistant to vice president in general charge of 
all plants of production, stocks and stores. R. L. Wil- 
son has been promoted from the position of general 
superintendent to works manager of the East Pitts- 
burgh works. E. R. Norris has been appointed director 
of works equipment in charge of machinery, tools and 
methods in the various plants. C. B. Auel is made 
manager of the employees’ service department. G. M. 
Eaton has been made chief mechanical engineer of the 
company; C. W. Johnson and H. W. Cope, assistant 
directors of engineering; C. H. Champlain and E. §S. 
McClelland, assistant works managers; John E. Bon- 
ham; assistant to works manager; E. S. Brandt, super- 
visor of equipment and methods. The following were 
appointed as managers of the engineering departments 
indicated: A. M. Dudley, automobile equipment; R. P. 
Jackman, material and process; F. E. Wynne, railway 
equipment department, and G. H. Garcelon, small 


motor. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 2.—Those lumbermen who had fondly hoped 
that we had reached the peak in prices were rudely 
jarred this morning when it became known that most 
North Carolina and southern pine dealers had raised 
their prices on box and roofers $5 a thousand, and 
on some other items as high as $10 a thousand. 
Simultaneously there came a stiffening in spruce and 
hemlock prices, with the same thing threatening in 
cypress. Hardwood prices will now probably proceed 
along the same route, altho it was hoped they had 
reached the top on reports of slight increases in 
stocks at the mills. 

There seems to be plenty of demand for all the lum- 
ber that comes in, altho there is among the users of 
lumber a lot of talk of holding off, or going out of 
business, rather than pay the prices. Many of the 
operative builders have been talking this way for 
some time, but in January the bureau of building 
inspection reports the issuance of 519 permits, for 
586 operations, at an estimated cost of $3,553,790. 
This is a new record for the month of January in 
the history of the bureau, and when compared with 
last year, shows an increase of $2,869,285. It is also 
larger than any month of the entire year of 1918. 
The permits for the month included only 74 dwell- 
ings, including four of frame construction. 

Furniture makers, sash and door men, planing mills 
and the larger industrial plants all seem to have many 
unfilled wants in the lumber line, but the box makers 
are complaining of so little work that competition 
has become ruinous and the business unprofitable. 
One of the larger box men here is frankly talking of 
adapting his plant to other uses. 

The yards all seem to be busy, and their demands 
on the wholesalers are steady and strong. In fact, 
buying by the yards has taken on more activity dur- 
ing the last week than it has had since before the 
holidays. Surburban building is active in spite of 
the weather, and the yards supplying this trade are 
having a busy winter, with increased activity before 
them as soon as weather conditions improve. Many 
of the corporation buyers seem to be sort of resigned 
to their fate, and are buying only for immediate needs, 
and taking a chance on the future. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange will hold its February 
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meeting in the evening in Griffith Hall, preceded by 
a dinner, on Thursday night of this week. 

The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association has 
arranged to have G. D. Ogden, traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at its February meeting at 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange on Friday evening of this 
week, and also hope to have some of the best of the 
lumber traffic men present, so that the salesmen may 
get a real traffic education. 

George M. Hoban, manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the White Lumber Co. since its opening here, 
has opened a southern pine department for the Forest 
Lumber Co., and has moved with a good part of his 
force to the Forest offices in the Stock Exchange Build- 
ing. Alfred D. Boring, formerly salesman for the 
White Lumber Co., has taken charge of the offices in 
the Land Title Building, and will continue the busi- 
ness much along the former lines. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 38.—Hardwood manufacturers still complain of 
unfavorable weather and seriously crippled logging 
operations. It is reported that several of the mills 
operating near Scooba, Miss., have subscribed to a 
fund for the construction of a causeway thru what 
is known as the “Flat Scooba swamp,” in order that 
they may haul their lumber from their mills to the 
railway shipping point. 

High prices for lumber are multiplying the number 
of small sawmills doing business in the southern 
woods. It is reported that in the southern part of 
Harrison County, Miss., twelve of these small mills 
are in operation, with an aggregate total output of 
120,000 feet. From Wilkinson County, Miss., word 
comes that several new mills have been established or 
purchased for early delivery. It is understood that 
some of these mills are cutting second growth timber, 
which is much more highly rated than it used to be. 

In furtherance of its trade extension and other work 
during 1919, the Southern Pine Association distributed 
approximately 600,000 pieces of printed literature— 
which is believed to establish a record in lumber trade 
association history. Requests for the association lit- 
erature and publications have come from all parts of 
the country and even from overseas. Their popularity 
seems to be growing, as is attested by the fact that 
more than one thousand requests were received from 
retailers for the advertising cuts designed for use on 
and in celebration of National “Own Your Own Home 
Day” on Jan. 20 last. 

Beginning this week the Tulane University College 
of Commerce & Business Administration is launching a 
course in employment management. Dr. Morton A. 
Aldrich, dean of the college, has enlisted the coépera- 
tion of the Southern Pine Association and in company 
with Dr. E, A. Jones of the faculty has visited several 
of the mills in this territory, in the effort to induce 
the millmen to detail employees charged with the 
handling and employment of labor to attend the 
course. Their plan has the approval of the associa- 
tion officers. 

R. W. Weir, president of the R. W. Weir Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., has been named to represent the 
Southern Pine Association at a conference of American 
business men to be held in Mexico City, Mexico, begin- 
ning Feb. 11. This meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the American Chamber of Commerce at 
Mexico City, and the delegates from the United States 
will travel to the Mexican capital in a special train, 
which has been guaranteed protection by the Mexican 
authorities. Mr. Weir will join the train and party 
at San Antonio. 

W. B. Keene, appointed to succeed M. P. Billups 
as director of Shipping Board operations on the Gulf, 
assumed charge of his office last Friday. Mr. Keene 
is well known in lumber circles, having served prior to 
the war as vice president and general manager of the 
Hilton-Dodge Transportation Co. During his service 
with the Shipping Board he had charge for a year of 
the freighting of lumber and piling to the Hog Island 
ship yard and was later placed in charge of the tug 
and barge department of New York. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 31.—Perhaps the most important feature of the 
lumber industry just now in Western Canada is that of 
supply and demand. At the recent conventions of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association held here 
last week, and at the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association convention held at Calgary last week, im- 
portant sessions were held to discuss the unpre- 
cedentedly high prices of lumber. 

The Mountain lumbermen decided not to put into 
effect an advance in prices, but the reason for this 
was because the supply is far less than the demand, 
which comes especially from the United States. The 
mills have all the orders they can handle and are 
taking advantage of the exchange, which at present 
means an addition to the price of 12% percent and 
that the American buyer pays more for lumber pur- 
chased in this country than the Canadian does. 

This situation has made the retail lumber dealers 
thruout the whole of the West very angry at the mills, 
and an embargo on the export was discussed, which 
they thought would ease the situation. Owing, how- 
ever, to the dangerous result that may accrue from such 
a happening, the matter was put into the hands of a 
committee. W. B. Tomlinson, a well known wholesaler 
of Winnipeg, spoke strongly against an embargo, stat- 
ing that the high price of lumber is attributable not 
to the demand of the American market alone, but to 
the labor situation obtaining in Canada, but an em- 
bargo would put the millmen out of business, owing to 
shutting off their most profitable market, and owing to 
the slow demand from the prairies at the present time. 
Other lumbermen deem the placing of an embargo the 
only measure possible to cope with the lumber shortage 
in Canada. The price paid by American buyers plus 


the rate of exchange is making the price prohibitive 
to Canadian buyers, and the home market, they 
emphasize, must be supplied. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 31.—Lumber prices continue to advance. 
Orders are being booked at $10 over list B on timbers, 
$22 over on 2-inch dimension, shiplap and boards, and 
$15 over on small timbers and planks. Uppers are 
hard to get and the market is strong at $45 over. 
Shingles are steady at $5.75 and $6.35, with plenty of 
inquiries. The railroads are out with several large 
inquiries for timbers. Several orders have been placed 
for car material by eastern railroads, and it is 
expected that these orders will run into several million 
feet. 

The oil companies in the Southwest are also in the 
market for their spring requirements. The car situa- 
tion is not what it should be, altho the mills on the 
main lines are receiving better service than those on 
the branches. 

F. B. Hubbard, president of the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., has been reélected president of the South- 
west Washington Fair Association. Mr. Hubbard has 
been president since the fair was organized twelve 
years ago. He is now in the Hast in the interest of 
the lumber business. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 2.—A party of about twenty-five lumbermen 
is leaving Toronto tonight in a special sleeping car 
bound for Quebec, P. Q., where they will take part in 
the twelfth annual convention of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association. The meeting is certain to be 
the most important thet the association has ever held, 
as there are many matters of much interest to the 
industry to be dealt with. Indications also are that 
the attendance at the meeting will be greater than 
ever before. 

Correspondence between the Wholesale Dealers’ 
Association (Inc.) and the Treasury Department at 
Washington, elicits the fact that maple lumber and 
manufactured maple are now definitely classed as 
“cabinet woods” or “precious woods,’ subject to a 
duty of 10 percent and 15 percent, respectively. This 
is retroactive to Nov. 13, 1919, which means that a 
great deal of loss will be sustained by Canadian ship- 
pers if the ruling is not rescinded. Efforts are being 
made by those interested both in Canada and in the 
United States to reverse the ruling. 

Sash and door manufacturers, planing mills, etc., 
in Ottawa have received a notice from the district 
council of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, notifying them that after May 1 
a new agreement will have to be arranged regarding 
wages, shop conditions etc. Last year the unions 
tried to enforce an arrangement similar to this in 
Toronto, but were defeated absolutely. They are now 
going to renew their effort but confine it to some of 
the smaller towns. Similar notices have been received 
by the manufacturers in Guelph and Windsor. 

A. K. Shives, formerly of Campbellton, N. B., who 
has been manufacturing lumber for several years at 
the Aleza Lake Mills (Ltd.), Prince George, B. C., 
is in Toronto and is making arrangements for the 
sale of some of his mill’s product in Ontario. 

The firm of Terry & Gordon, wholesale lumber deal- 
ers, Toronto, has become incorporated as a limited 
company, under the name of Terry & Gordon (Inc.). 
The new company has been granted a Dominion char- 
ter with capital stock of $750,000. 


DECEMBER EXPORTS THRU VIRGINIA PORTS 


NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 2.—Below is given a statement 
of exports of forest products thru the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., during December, 1919: 





Value 
141,000 feet of oak lumber to Rotterdam ....$17,610 
101,000 feet of oak lumber to Antwerp...... 520 
101,000 feet of oak lumber to London ...... ,750 
443,000 feet of poplar lumber to Manchester. 9,162 
35,000 feet of poplar lumber to London .... 5,292 
15,000 feet of poplar lumber to Antwerp ... 1,132 
23,000 feet of gum lumber to London ...... 760 
11,000 feet of chestnut lumber to London .. 2,000 


0 feet of chestnut lumber to Rotterdam ; 
14,000 feet of chestnut lumber to Antwerp.. 1,024 
60,000 feet of mahogany lumber to London.. 16,928 


976,000 feet: Total lumber—Total value: $84,780 

In addition to these lumber exports, eighteen crates 
of wooden picker sticks, valued at $620, and shuttle 
blocks valued at $1,500, both items consigned to Man- 
chester, England, were sent, bringing the total value 
of forest products shipped thru these ports during 
December up to $86,900. 

Exports during the month were much less than dur- 
ing November, the figures for that month being 3,991,- 
000 feet of lumber, valued at $327,007. However, the 
movement during December, 1919, was larger than 
during the same month in 1918, when only 111,000 
feet, valued at $13,038, was exported. The reason for 
the sharp decline last December was that the coal 
strike held up many vessels, the Railroad Administra- 
tion refusing cargo and bunker coal during the emer- 
gency. There were more than 200 ships tied up here 
at one time during that period. Lumber exports dur- 
ing January, 1920, will be much heavier than in Decem- 
ber, as during that month the shipments that had ac- 
cumulated were forwarded as fast as possible. 








Despite the fact that wine prices have risen ten- 
fold, the consumption of wine in France has increased 
to an extraordinary degree and the demand for oak 
and beech wine barrels has grown correspondingly. 
Oak barrels must weigh about 140 kilograms and are 
bought for 350 to 400 francs. The market for beech 
wood barrels is not as great and the price is 120 to 
150 francs. 


CALIFORNIA : 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tel. Harrison 1295 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
praia Factory and Pattern Stock 














REDWOOD 





eh 
ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH,  Miits, Yards and Gen’l Offices: 


Sales Manag e e e 
Hobart Bldg. San Francisco Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO: 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


Minadaacs Bile, San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building, San Francisco, Cal. 











aI Redwood L 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, ete. 
Gwe Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOGK 


FIRHEMLOCK--SPRUCE CEDAR 


BRANGHE OFFICE: 


706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 











( — 


When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











{_ Feta The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 
a 





Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 









YATE VC 0 a ae SO =) 


geege 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 
California “3° Pine 
Factory Plank 

Tell Us Your Needs. J 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


FIR CEDAR 














Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 





W* are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 














IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE | LUMBER CO. oo 
PINE || 609-614 Lumber Exchange, pe nt mnie 0 
All Grades | Minneapolis, Minn. | Ss ~< 


























R. C. Biddle, Chicago representative of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., returned Mon- 
day from a business trip to St. Louis, Mo. 


L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Barth returned this week from a 
six weeks’ vacation spent in Panama, Cuba and 
Jamaica. 


P. H. Head, of Erie, Pa., who represents the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., in eastern Pennsylvania territory, was a Chicago 
visitor this week. 


Leonard Laufenberg, who has been an estimator 
and salesman for the Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, 
is now in charge of the millwork department of Barr 
& Collins, Forest Park, Ill. 


Regional Director of Railroads Hale Holden an- 
nounces that W. C. Hurst has been appointed general 
manager of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Ill. 


The Cummings Moberly Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore., has announced that the timber and tie opera- 
tions of that company have been taken over by the 
Cummings-Moberly Tie & Land Co. (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at 1104 Hibernia Building, New Orleans, La. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., of Chicago, has 
purchased the veneer plant of the Talge Mahogany 
Co. at Knoxville, Tenn., which has an annual capacity 
of 30,000,000 feet of veneers. At its various plants 
the company is now manufacturing 1,250 phonographs 
a week. 


L. M. Bayne, of the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., Ottawa, 
Ill., admitted while in Chicago this week that he was 
not exactly in touch with building conditions at home 
because he had just returned from Hot Springs, Ark., 
where almost everything can be forgotten except the 
hotel bill, 


B. J. Wilkins, of Kansas City, Mo., general sales 
agent of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago this week conferring with W. D. Godley, Chicago 
sales representative of the company, and incidentally 
attending the Illinois retailers’ annual. He expected 
to visit Detroit before returning home. 


L. 8S. Case, of St. Paul, Minn., of the Weyerhaeuser 
interests, was in Chicago this week, and while here said 
that lumber conditions in the Northwest were just 
about as they are in other producing sections, as lum- 
ber production is short and cars are very scarce for 
shipping what lumber is placed in pile. 


George A. Townsend, of Bogalusa, Ia., sales manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
this week, returning home from an eastern business 
trip. He said while here that the mill of the company 
was again in operation, tho suffering from the same ail- 
ments as have afflicted other southern pine operations. 


E. H. Fette, of the E. H. Fette Lumber Co., Havana, 
Tll., and W. S. Goodell, of the Goodell-Skiles Lumber 
Co., Virginia, Ill., while at the Illinois annual said 
they expected a good spring business, tho so far not 
much figuring had been done. They wanted lumber in 
their yards—but not at the mill or on the road— 
because they desired to be ready for any emergency. 


The Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., Remlig, Tex., an- 
nounces that because of the condition of his health 
R. S. Davis, general sales agent and assistant general 
manager, has severed his connection with the company, 
effective Feb. 1. As a result of the resignation of 
Mr. Davis, J. E. Johnson, jr., who has been assistant 
sales agent, has been placed in charge of sales and 
T. F. Meagher has assumed the duties of assistant 
general manager. 


John D. P. Kennedy, president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, and long secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Beaver Falls Planing Mill 
Co., of Beaver Falls, Pa., on Feb. 1 became associated 
with the May Lumber Co., a well known Pittsburgh 
retail lumber concern, and will move to Pittsburgh for 
residence. For the present he will continue his con- 
nection with the Beaver Falls company. 


Mark D. Billings has resigned as vice president and 
treasurer of the Marsh & Bingham Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, and is planning a trip to the Pacific coast of 
probably several months’ duration. Mr. Billings was 
elected vice president and treasurer at the recent 
reérganization of the company, which has been in busi- 
ness here since 1883. He has not yet decided upon his 
future plans but will in all probability open in business 
for himself on the Coast. 


H. S. Hunter, of H. and E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, 
Ill., who came to Chicago to attend the Illinois an- 
nual, is ill with pneumonia at the Wesley Memorial 
Hospital. Mr. Hunter just recently recovered from 
influenza, but he and Mrs. Hunter came to Chicago, 
thinking he had sufficiently recovered to make the 
trip. After arriving here he became ill again and 
went to the hospital. Late in the week it was an- 
nounced that his condition had improved. 


F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell-Pan- 
handle Sales Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Lewis is making a swing thru the large 
lumber consuming sections and reports that every- 
where he has gone the prospects for 1920 are excel- 
lent. In the Inland Empire strenuous efforts are being 
made to increase logging input and from every indi- 
cation more lumber will be produced this year than 


in 1919. Stocks are low and badly assorted and lumber 
is being snapped up as soon as it is offered for sale. 


Axel H. Oxholm, who was one of the four lumber 
trade commissioners sent to Europe to make an in- 
vestigation of lumber manufacturing and marketing 
methods there, representing jointly the United States 
Department of Commerce and the lumber industry, was 
in Chicago this week enroute to Washington, where he 
expects to close up all matters connected with his re- 
port before sailing for Europe again, this time as 
foreign representative of A. F. Thane & Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, La., an- 
nounces the engagement of Charles C. Hone to take 
charge of its western office in Seattle, Wash., and thru 
the activities of this new branch of its organization 
the company will have excellent facilities to meet the 
requirements of its trade in western woods. Mr. Hone 
recently has resigned his position as eastern sales 
manager of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. Prior 
to his connection with that company he was associated 
with the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and 
Seattle, Wash., having been in charge of the Toledo 
office for five years and spending six years in the 
Seattle office buying and selling. Before starting west, 
Mr. Hone will spend a few days with each of the seven- 
teen representatives of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. in 
their respective territories and also will make a survey 
of the sales field from the branch offices in Memphis, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Chicago. 


Among the sales managers of large southern pine 
concerns who were in Chicago attending the Illinois 
retailers’ annual were J. W. (Jimmy) Smith, of the 
Wausau-Southern, of Laurel, Miss.; C. E. Klumb, of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., of D’lo and Wiggins, Miss., 
and W. E. Snider, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., of 
Hammond, La. Each admitted that he was not look- 
ing for new business, and that it took nerve to meet 
some of the retailers face to face—-because some of 
the old orders have not been filled. Like heroes, they 
faced the task, and tears actually rolled down “Jimmy” 
Smith’s cheeks when he told about the shortage of cars. 
Their alibi was strengthened on the floor of the con- 
vention when some one with a statistical mind re- 
minded the retailers that the country was actually 
short 750,000 freight cars, and Ben S. Woodhead, of 
Beaumont, Tex., in his inimitable manner told such a 
vivid story of rain that one dealer was caught trying 
to see whether he had misplaced his umbrella. 


N. H. Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, 
Ill., while attending the Illinois annual said consid- 
erable spring building was expected in his hustling 
home city. The industrial concerns find it necessary 
to build homes for their workmen, and the Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Co. will erect twenty-four homes; the 
Rockford Malleable Iron Works, eighteen homes; and 
the Emerson-Brantingham Co., twelve homes. Several 
of the industries plan additions to their plants, while 
one concern plans to build forty-eight homes to sell to 
those who are now without them. The Third National 
Bank plans a fine new structure, while a 10-story 
office building—which is some structure for Rockford— 
will be erected. Many 2- and 3-flat apartments are 
also planned, and Mr. Parsons said he and his aids 
expect a very busy spring. Mr. Parsons on the floor 
of the convention said that altho he had been in busi- 
ness in Rockford twenty-two years and thought every- 
one there knew it, he was really not known as a lumber 
dealer at all until he put big sign boards about the 


‘city and on approaching roads three years ago. “They 


know it now,” he said, which is just another way of 
saying that advertising pays. 


Fred G. Steenberg, of Fond du Lac, Wis., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Steenberg, was in Chicago this week 
for a day, enroute to the Pacific coast. Their final 
destination is Los Angeles, Calif., to which Mrs. Steen- 
berg will go direct, but Mr. Steenberg will take a side 
trip into Arizona, where twenty-six years ago he was 
engaged as a cowpuncher. He has never been back to 
the old stamping ground since that time and is going 
to take advantage of this opportunity to revisit the 
old scenes and meet again his old cowboy pals. In the 
old days that part of Arizona could be reached only 
by stage and 4-horse teams, but in the march of prog- 
ress that has intervened modern rail transportation 
has become available. Mr. Steenberg expects to de- 
rive much enjoyment from this visit with his old 
cowboy pals and expects to spend a few days in delight- 
ful reminiscences and in visiting many of the scenes 
of interest that were familiar to him in the days when 
he was an active cowpuncher. Mr. Steenberg formerly 
was connected with the O. C. Steenberg Co., manu- 
facturer of sash, door and blinds at Fond du Lac, 
this concern a few months ago having disposed of its 
business to the W. J. Nuss Lumber & Supply Co. 





MUTUAL COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL 
The eighth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. was held in Chicago on Tues- 
day, Jan. 27. The annual meeting of the directors 
and advisory board took place on the same day. The 
members of the board attending the meeting in- 
cluded: 


Elmer H. Adams, Adams, Childs, Bobb & Wescott, 
Chicago: George L. Avery, Avery Co., Peoria, IIl.; 
Ernest H. Burgess, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
Chicago; Frederick L. Brown, Crandall & Brown, 
Chicago: R. H. Campbell, the Campbell Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio; Homer W. Chand- 
ler, Rittenhouse & bree Co., Chicago; H. H. 
Corwin, Corwin Lumber Co., Jackson, Mich.; Ewald 
W. Dierssen, Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago; J. H. Dion, Maisey & Dion, 
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Chicago; George J. Farnsworth, Oconto Co., Coen 
Wis., and Bay de Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich.; 
Goedde, B. Goedde & Co., East St. Louis, Ill; E. EF 
Hunter, H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, IIl.; "James 
S. Kemper, Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insur- 
ance Agency, Chicago; A. B. nsom, John B. Ran- 
som & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; H. C. Scearce, the 
Comer & Scearce Co., Mooresville, Ind. 

At the annual election of officers, James S. Kem- 
per, who has been vice president and general mana- 
ger, was elected president succeeding F. L. Brown, 
who will hereafter act as chairman of the board. 
Elmer H. Adams, the general counsel of the com- 
pany, who is very well known in lumber circles, 
was elected vice president to succeed Mr. Kemper. 
There were no other changes in the official staff 
except the election of L. A. Tarrell as general ad- 
juster. Mr. Tarrell has for a number of years been 
chief examiner of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin and the securing of his services adds 
another very capable man to the executive staff of 
the company. All of the directors and members of 
the advisory board whose terms expired in 1920 were 
reélected and in addition Charles H. Barnaby, of 
Greencastle, Ind., was elected as a new member of 
the advisory board. 

The annual report of Manager Kemper showed an 
excellent growth for the company during 1919. Dur- 
ing the year the cash assets were increased from 
$395,000 to $679,000. The total resources on Dec. 31, 
1919, were in excess of $1,500,000. Of particular 
interest is the fact that during the last year the 
number of policy holders almost doubled, the mem- 
bership now being 5,078 as compared with 2,558 a 
year ago. The investments of the company include 
United States Government Liberty bonds and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to the extent of $264,000. 

During the year the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. extended its operations into a number of 
new States. Branch offices were opened at Phila- 
delphia, Memphis and Birmingham in addition to 
those already maintained at Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Detroit and Indianapolis. 

The premium income of the company is now in ex- 
cess of $800,000, as compared with $446,000 in 1918 
and $29,000 in 1912, which was the first year of the 
company’s experience. 





CALIFORNIA SALES AGENCY MEETS 

San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 31.—The California 
Sugar & White Pine Co., the sales agency for a num- 
ber of the prominent mills, held its annual meeting 
Jan. 31, in Room 1115, First National Bank Building, 
this city. The board of directors elected W. I. Wil- 
son, of the California Door Co., president to succeed 
F. F. Sayre, who resigned last year. John D. Spauld- 
ing was elected vice president and general manager, 
and E. F. Wist, secretary-treasurer of the company. 
The volume of business during the last year was a 
little larger than in 1918, and prices were satisfactory 
to the manufacturers. With stocks light, prices good 
and a heavy demand, -the outlook for business during 
1920 is very encouraging. Among those who came 
from outside points to attend the meeting of the 
stockholders were: I. B. Koch, of the Arizona Lumber 
& Timber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz.; R. A. Ntckerson, of 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., Williams, Ariz., 
and A. B. McGaffey, of the McGaffey Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 





RETURNS TO HIS OLD LOVE 


LAUREL, MIss., Feb. 2.—The many friends of R. C. 
Schulz are congratulating him upon his return to 
Laurel in the capacity of sales manager for the Gil- 
christ Fordney Co. Mr. Schulz is well known to the 
industry, north and south, having demonstrated his 
ability as a lumberman years ago. He comes to the 
Gilchrist Fordney Co. from the Black River Lumber 
Co., of Willets, La., where he was sales manager dur- 
ing the last year, and expresses himself as being glad 
to return to the ‘‘future great’? southern pine’s capital 
city, more especially so as his children are all located 








R. C. SCHULZ, LAUREL, MISS. ; 
Sales Manager Gilchrist-Fordney Co. 


here. Mr. Schulz is an indefatigable worker and his 
signal success as a sales manager is largely attributed 
to his industrious habits. The Gilchrist Fordney Co. 
is to be congratulated upon securing his services for 
the important position. 


YACHT CAUGHT IN FLORIDA STORM 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 31.—All the thrills of buck- 
ing a raging sea at night in a disabled steam yacht, 
bespeaking a passing ship, and an S. O. S. by radio, 
which brought a coast guard cutter to the rescue, were 
endured, possibly enjoyed, by Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Lindsley, of Spokane, on Tuesday night, Jan. 27, thirty 
miles off the coast of Florida. Their experience is 
briefly stated in a telegram received by C. P. Lindsley 
of the firm of Lindsley Bros. Co., lumber operator. 

If carefully planned for movie production the ad- 
venture could not have been more perfectly produced, 
with the possible exception of a fire aboard ship to add 
to the other difficulties and dangers of the situation. 
The telegram relates the details as follows: 

“KEY WEST, _BLA., Jan. 28.—Lindsley Bros. Co., 
Spokane, Wash. : : Shipped rudder thirty miles off shore 
last night. Heavy sea. Kept under way by alternately 
working twin screws. Bespoke passing ship, which 

radioed this port. Coast patrol sent out to our 
assistance. Reached anchor all safe. Bucked storm 
six hours after losing our rudder. Will be here for 
repairs. Were enroute from Havana to Knights Key, 
making night run expecting to avoid stormy sea. 
E. A, LINDSLEY.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lindsley are cruising as the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Wells and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Law, of Menominee, Mich. They left Spokane Jan. 6 
for Miami, Fla., intending to make several stops en- 
route. From Miami they sailed for a cruise of the 
Bahama Islands. They are expected to continue their 
cruise until about the middle of February. 





APPOINT NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 


General Tractors (Inc.), Chicago, manufacturer of 
Monarch tractors, announces the appointment of Frank 
W. Cloman as advertising manager. Mr. Cloman has 
just been released from the Army, after serving in 
France with the engineers. He was previously con- 
nected with the Dart Motor Truck Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
the Galoway Co. and Continental Motors. He has 
had a wide experience in the advertising of tractors 
and automotive products and in his present position is 





FRANK W. 
New Advertising Manager, 


CLOMAN, CHICAGO 
General Tractors 


giving particular attention to the organization of 
dealer sales helps. Monarch tractors are rapidly en- 
tering the lumber field, for which they are well suited. 


~ 


LOOK FOR THIS FELLOW! 


The Steele-Alderfer Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, a 
hardwood lumber concern, writes the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as follows regarding a confidence man, as 
a warning to the lumber trade: 

“A party came into our office, who gave his name as 
Fred M. Baker and represented his residence to be New 
Coudersport, Pa. In his first conversation he seems 
to be a logging contractor wanting a job of logging: 
but on going into the matter with him you soon find 
out that you do not have anything that interests him. 
After that he talks to you about a large piece of 
timber he knows of in Potter County, Pa., and tells 
you that if you will pay half of his expenses up there 
he can get an option on this timber land, and that he 
is willing to turn the option over to you in consider- 
ation that he gets the job of logging the same. 

“He represents this timber land to be 896 acres. 
all virgin timber, and as he asks only $25 as half of 
his expenses, almost anybody readily gives him the $25. 
In about three days he comes back with the option, 
which shows that he has paid $50 for same. He 
demands the $50 and a contract for the logging, which 
he offers to do very reasonably. His next move is to 
make an engagement to take you down and show you 
over the land, but after that you never see him any 
more. We bit on his proposition to this extent and 
we believe that almost any lumberman would.” 

From other parts of this letter it would appear that 
this confidence man is traveling around among those 
interested in buying timber. 





RETAILER MAKES RAPID PROGRESS 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 2.—Fred McCormick, head 
of the S. F. McCormick Lumber Co., Lexington, who 
served as president of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association during the 1919 season and pre- 
sided at the Lexington convention which closed on 
Jan. 29, has been in the lumber business only about 
eight years, but thru putting considerable ability and 
punch into his efforts has developed his business until 
it ranks about second in size in the city of Lexington. 
In addition to being president of the S. F. McCormick 
Lumber Co. he is also president of the McCormick 
Lumber & Supply Co., at Cynthiana, Ky. 

Mr. McCormick is forty-two years of age and has 


been in several lines, having been a farmer, merchant 
and general trader prior to entering the lumber busi- 
ness. His ability was recognized in the lumber trade 
shortly after he entered it. When the association met 





BY. 3 


F. McCORMICK, L 
Retiring President Kentucky Retailers’ Association 


IXINGTON, 


at Lexington in 1915 he was placed on the board of 
directors. During 1918 he served as vice president and 
was elected president at the 1919 convention in Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. McCormick has worked hard and stayed close 
to business since entering the lumber line, and as a 
result of giving the public good service has become 
one of the leading retailers of the State. 





PREPARES TO HANDLE BIG BUSINESS 


EUGENE, OreE., Jan. 31.—The Ball Lumber Co., of 
this city, thru O. H. Ball, president, has issued an an- 
nouncement to the trade advising that his company, 
which is successor to the Valley Tie & Lumber Co., has 
perfected plans that will materially expand its service 
and business and which place it in position actively 
to supply yard stock and factory trade both east and 
south. In order effectively to care for the increased 
business R. J. Menz has been added to the organiza- 
tion as manager and sales manager. Mr. Menz for 
many years has been identified with the marketing 
of Pacific lumber products in the Portland and Seattle 
districts. Mr. Menz now is a resident of Eugene and 
has add@l to the staff of the company several experi- 
enced departmental heads in order that the company 
may be prepared efficiently to serve its trade and to 
give first class service in supplying Douglas fir, Oregon 
spruce, western hemlock and red cedar lumber. 

OBB Bere 


LOG RATES TO HOUSTON AND BEAUMONT 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 2.—Several months ago the 
Dallas (Tex.) District Freight Committee established a 
schedule of rates on ash logs intended for manufactur- 
ing purposes, the rates extending to a distance of only 
80 miles. This scale was not satisfactory to Houston 
manufacturers of boxes, veneer etc. for the reason 
that many kinds of hardwood logs other than ash 
are used by them for such products, as are many pine 
logs. The rate scale was objectionable also because 
it did not extend far enough, as an 80-mile radius 
would not reach many timber sections from which 
Houston interests would draw. 

The traffic department of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce handled the problem with the Dallas com- 
mittee and after some delay induced that committee 
to recommend to the Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington a scale of rates on all logs other than “woods 
of value” such as mahogany, cherry and holly, the 
recommended distance scale being as follows: For 10 
miles and less, $6.50; 20 miles and over 10, $8, with 
a maximum of $25 per car. A slightly higher scale of 
rates was recommended when the products from the 
logs were reshipped. 

Certain east Texas interests as well as railroads ob- 
jected to the establishing of these rates, not so much 
on account of the scale itself as because the Dallas 
committee also recommended the canceling of all exist- 
ing schedules and transit arrangements. In view of the 
conflict of interests the national administration de- 
cided, late in December, not to push the matter until 
all the objections were withdrawn, but in view of the 
fact that the proposed scale was much needed by 
companies operating at Houston and Beaumont an 
amended application was made by the Dallas committee 
requesting that the proposed scale be reconsidered as 
applying to Houston and Beaumont only. 

The Washington authorities gave the Dallas com- 
mittee permission to redocket the subject and a hear- 
ing was held Jan. 27 at Dallas at which H. E. Eargle, 
assistant traffic manager of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, and representatives of Houston manu- 
facturers appeared before the Dallas committee. The 
east Texas interests were also represented, and the 
docket as then amended did not provide for cancelation 
of the existing schedule and transit privileges except 
as to Houston and Beaumont. The east Texas interests 
therefore found no objection to the application as cor- 
rected, and it is reasonably certain that the Houston 
and Beaumont interests will soon be granted this scale, 
or something similar to it, by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 
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We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


PIR, SPRUCE, 
NOBLE FIR 


West Coast Products 


The mills we directly repre- 
sent have a daily capacity of 


over 500,000 feet. 


Gerlinger - Anderson Co. 


506 i 
Gevlieet Portland, Ore. 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 








WE ARE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


SHULL LumMBER & SHINGLE Co. 

FIR IN OHIO RED CEDAR 

SPRUCE SEATTLE, WASH. BEVEL 

HEMLOCK Manufacturers of British Columbia and SIDING 

American Grades of Red Cedar Shingles 

GENERAL LUMBER COMPANY 415° Harowoons, 
YELLOW PINE, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. CYPRESS 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 
PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Sct Shet Let Yellow Pine 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 








Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 
form. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construc contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath ete., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 








The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 


size 5'2 x 8). inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 


























For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 47 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 31 














Lumber Shingles 
Le, ee ER rare ae 46,740,000 3,722,000 
REO eae 6-o 6s Weaare. eae 30,315,000 3,279,000 
BHCPOAGE i.cis se s:5.0.0 16,425,000 443,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN, 31 
Lumber Shingles 
BBO. 555. tcatesiecatee ae 205,146,000 28,180,000 
BOAO. SSyawetie sash cslSars 139,525,000 21,142,000 
ENCTKCONE  .k.0ik bas 65,621,000 7,038,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN, 31 
Lumber Shingles 
RD ers eames. bee eae 13,286,000 2,010,000 
ROE cts Sid es saws ee oe 11,565,000 2,069,000 
PCRRREO O48 ie sis es i Hiss iT, 7 | nn 
WICCN CRBC. 5 5:5:5:5:6. 0:5 6) owe ora ed ae ea 8 59,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 31 
Lumber Shingles 
DOO hisraree ate saiaw elses 71,233,000 14,115,000 
BONS os ncaa pcre 51,157,000 8,483,000 
EROCPOENOG — ossk sw cos 20,076,000 5,632,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the five days ended Feb. 3 were as fol- 
lows: 





CLASS No, Value 
JOOS Se | a Free, - snehereumbiere 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 7 $ 16,300 

5,000 and under 10,000 «6.06 6 43,200 

10,000 and under 5000... 11 146,500 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 6 205,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 1 52,500 

100,000 Q@Nd OVER ..65666 cscs ses 4 1,700,000 

35 $ 2,163,500 

Average valuation for week...... siouaee 61,814 
Totals previous week............ 42 1,314,000 
Average valuation previous week... .... 31,286 
Totals corresponding week 1919.. 26 192,300 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 3, 1920..... 194 8,123,600 


Totals corresponding period 1919.. 115 1,763,950 
The following is a comparative list of building 

permits for January: 

Permits Frontage, ft. Yost 
99 3,362 $1,630,350 
7,682,000 


January, 1919..... 
January, 1920..... 188 11,934 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—Northern pine is in a strong 
position, the demand being for more than the mills 
can supply. The outlook is that good business will 
continue for some time to come. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 2.—Inquiries for northern 
pine show no abatement, but mill representatives 
are cautious about promising to fill all orders. The 
car situation is exasperating. Sufficient cars are on 
hand one day for loading and then it may be several 
days before that mill again gets cars. Logging 
operations have been hampered by the heavy snow. 
Prices have advanced frequently and the variation 
is too wide to give an accurate index. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The situation remains 
strong, with stocks scarce. The demand is good, 
but shippers experience considerable difficulty in 
getting orders filled on account of inadequate rail- 
road facilities. While prices are strong, little com- 
plaint is made regarding them. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The white pine market 
holds strong, with much scarcity of stock. It is 
difficult to make additions, because of the slow 
movement of trains and at times a virtual embargo 
exists. The lower grades are in fair demand and 
stocks are not easily replenished, consequently 
prices are maintaining a strong tone. The building 
business is not active but as it promises to be so 
in a short time, retailers desire to get lumber. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—Demand for eastern spruce 
frames is fair and supply much curtailed, so the 
market is firm. As the mills are pretty well filled 
with orders covering their production for some time 
they are not worried. About prices, it is true that 
some are firmly maintaining base at $65, but there 
are others who will sell for $60. On this basis other 
dimension prices are: Nine-inch, $61 to $66; 10-inch, 
$62 to $67; 12-inch, $64 to $69. While demand for 
random is fair the disparity between dimension and 
random prices still exists, and it is a wide one, tho 
there are many who predict random is bound to 
advance before long. Most of the narrow random 
comes from the Provinces now and sells at $51 to 
$53, and even as low as $50, while Maine stock is 
quoted $54. Other random prices are: Two x 8-inch, 
$53 to $55; 2x10-inch, $55 to $56, and 2x12-inch, $56 
to $57. Date of delivery has to do a good deal with 
prices. Demand for boards is fair and the market 
firm. Spruce covering boards sell at $46 to $48, 
and matched spruce boards, clipped, at $55 to $57, 
the latter being very firm and tending upward in 
price. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Very satisfactory 
prices are obtainable and in some cases those who 
have desirable sizes on hand for immediate ship- 
ment have received a substantial premium. Yard 
buyers are purchasing with considerable freedom, 
and manufacturers are willing to consider taking 


orders for a little period ahead altho business on this 
basis is handled most cautiously. The outlook for 
spring building being so good, yards feel they must 
keep their stocks in presentable shape. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—The present business in white 
cedar products is not so very active. The demand 
is best for shingles but hardly any of the manufac- 
turers have any supply at all. The post and pole 
business will not improve until a little later in the 
spring. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 2.—White cedar cutting 
and hauling is progressing more favorably than a 
month ago. The labor situation again is nearer 
normal. The main haul is expected to end about 
March 1, but most operators figure on cutting and 
hauling as long thereafter as weather will permit. 
The pole market is showing greater strength than 
the post situation, altho both are well up to the 


average. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—It is the same old story with 
hardwoods, except that conditions are worse. Hard- 
woods that are most in demand continue to ad- 
vance, and no one in the market has courage enough 
to attempt to say when the end of price advances 
will come. The advancing tendency does not mean 
that a big volume is being done in either northern 
or southern hardwoods, but it does mean that a big 
price is being paid for what stocks are available. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 2.—There is a steady de- 
mand for hardwoods of almost all descriptions. Fac- 
tories have placed orders but are not getting satis- 
factory action on the filling. With the price level 
the highest ever known, it is said further advances 
are in prospect. Building operations are actually 
hampered because of inability to get interior finish. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—Fairly good weather 
has been prevailing thruout the hardwood district 
west of the Mississippi the last week. Dealers here 
say that thirty days of good weather will bring great 
relief and that sixty days of good weather will en- 
able mills to clear up orders and bring prices down 
gradually to a more settled basis. A huge business 
is going begging because the overloaded mills can 
not touch it. Quotations are largely nominal. 
Buyers willingly pay a big premium to get orders 
accepted. 








St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—Gum has advanced from 
$2 to $5 a thousand, and wholesalers are especially 
active buyers for the furniture trade they supply. 
The automobile trade continues to clamor for maple. 
Oak remains very strong, especially the higher 
grades. Ash and elm continue strong. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 2.—Conditions are re- 
ported practically unchanged, with the price 
tendency still upward. The active demand covers 
practically all the hardwoods and most grades, al- 
tho the furniture grades probably are in strongest 
call at present. Reports from several quarters of 
the producing belt indicate the continuance of un- 
favorable logging weather, preventing any gain in 
output. Mill stocks in general are said to be less 
than 30 per cent of normal. 





Alexandria, La., Feb. 3.—Continuous rain in Jan- 
uary played havoc with logging, and consequently 
with dry stocks for shipment. Stocks here are lower 
than ever before and the market is still on the jump. 
There is no such a thing as a market price of hard- 
wood. There is no relief from the car shortage. It 
would seem that the slowing up of the movement 
due to scarcity of stocks would result in a greater 
supply of cars, but apparently other commodities 
are moving in greater volume than usual. The for- 
eign demand is showing a quickening. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The advances fre- 
quently occurring in hardwood prices do not seem 
to deter buyers. Wholesalers look for a very strong 
market with still higher prices during the spring, 
and with other conditions uncertain it seems ap- 
parent that there is little likelihood of such an in- 
crease in the hardwood production during the com- 
ing few months as will have an effect on prices. 
Buyers are hungry for stock, and when they place 
orders they want them filled immediately. The in- 
creased inquiry comes from all classes of con- 
sumers, who state they have no difficulty in getting 
the higher values from their customers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The market in hardwoods 
maintains all its recent strength and the demand is 
good all around. Some shortage of cars is com- 
plained of at times, but the supply here is aug- 
mented by the number which come in with lumber 
for local yards. Gum is one of the strongest woods 
and has had a big advance. Buyers are not so 
much concerned about prices today as they are 
about their ability to get the stocks they need. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—The ice storm that 
passed over the Ohio valley and eastern hardwood 
territory, leaving its trail of sleet everywhere, 
stopping all logging operations and hampering dis- 
tributing movements, has given place to more rea- 
sonable weather, and efforts are’ being made to re- 
cover on production, which fell off tremendously the 
last two weeks of January. In the face of expand- 
ing demand there is no recession of prices from the 
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level of a week ago, altho it is reported that there 
nave been no material advance except on a few 
items that are notoriously scarce, such as quartered 
oak of both kinds, poplar boxboards and panel&wide 
No. 1, 2-inch FAS ash, and walnut, in all of which 
there have been scattered sales at from $2 to $5 
higher, but hardly enough of either to affect the 
market average. Demand is as strong and urgent 
as ever from all directions, except possibly the car- 
riage factories catering mostly to the southern 
trade, where there is reported to have been a little 
let-up in the demand for such vehicles. Demand 
from the manufacturers of trucks and heavy wagons 
has not diminished. Manufacturers of oak flooring 
are utterly unable to meet the demand, and maple, 
beech and other hardwood flooring in this section is 
practically out of the market. The demand from 
the manufacturers of sash, doors and all kinds of 
interior trim is incessant, altho there are signs that 
they are buying a little closer to their immediate 
needs, as tho they were expecting either a halt ora 
recession of prices, which, however, they are not 
likely to realize for several months, at least in the 
hardwoods. Manufacturers’ stocks of these woods 
are so low that it will take months for them to come 
back to normal even under most favorable produc- 
tion conditions. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—Hardwoods continue in ex- 
cellent demand here from all classes of consumers, 
who readily pay the tremendously high prices asked. 
The only disturbing element of the market is the 
fact that so much green lumber has to be accepted 


under the pressing conditions of production. De- 
mand is active from all classes of consumers, in- 
cluding interior finish people. Prices current are: 
Oak, quartered, $300 to $310; oak, plain, $175 to $190; 
ash, $160 to $170; basswood, $125 to $135; beech, $95 
to $105; birch, sap, $140 to $155; birch, red, $155 to 
$165; poplar, $170 to $180. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 2.—There has not been the 
slightest abatement in the inquiry for hardwoods. 
Buyers in many instances do not even stop to in- 
quire the price, saying merely, ‘Ship!’ A veritable 
scramble for stocks is on, with the price lists still 
exhibiting very buoyant tendencies and with vir- 
tually no limit upon the quotations. Much of the 
business offering can not be accepted because of 
inability to take care of orders, and so far not the 
slightest sign has been noted that the end of the 
rush is in sight. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 2.—Demand for No. 2 common 
and better oak is very good, and there. are some 
calls for No. 3 common. There is considerable 
demand for bill stuff and bridge timbers, with some 
business being placed at good prices, altho for the 
most part buyers are unwilling to pay enough to 
interest the millman. A small timber run, coupled 
with wonderful winter weather, has put increased 
pep into the manufacturing end, but shipments are 
about keeping pace with the amount of stock go- 
ing on sticks. Demand for hickory and ash is good. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—Hemlock is becoming scarcer 
every day, and some of the mills in the North are 
unable to secure logs enough to keep them running 
all the time. As a result of labor and car shortage, 
business is not satisfactory, tho the demand is big. 
Prices continue to move upward. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The most frequent re- 
port regarding hemlock is that spring will see a 
very acute shortage in all sizes, and much surprise 

s been expressed that prices have held as low as 

1ey have. The weather the last few weeks has 

»t been conducive to much building, but yards are 

the market and feel much relieved when some re- 

ble shipper has actually accepted their order for 
isonably prompt shipment. In fact, a substantial 
nount of business has been taken with the under- 
tanding it would be billed at market prices at 
me of shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—There is a good demand 
r hemlock and stocks continue as short as for 
me time. Prices have gone up during the last 
f weeks, with a prospect of a firmer market be- 
re the end of the winter. Logging conditions have 
en quite favorable, much more so than a year 
30, and by spring the manufacturers should add 
rgely to their supplies. 


Boston, Mass., Feb.4.—Demand for hemlock boards 
* constantly improving, both for Pennsylvania and 
New England stock. This is partly, tho not wholly, 
lue to the limited production and high prices of 
pruce and roofers. Random hemlock sells as high 
; $45 and eastern clipped hemlock boards, 10 to 16 
feet, at $46 and $47, with some asking as high as 
50, Which it is thought will seon be the price. 


_ Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Eastern Kentucky, West 
rginia and Tennessee manufacturers are reported 
cutting more logs and the mills are turning out more 
emlock lumber than at any other time this winter. 
If weather conditions continue favorable it is pre- 
dicted in trade circles that the mills will be able to 
replenish their stocks so as to satisfy at least a part 
of the demand that has been waiting for lumber ever 
ince the first of the year. Prices are strong, and 
there is no reason to look for lower prices as long as 
the demand is unsatisfied, and with the present out- 
look in the construction market this is not likely 
to take place for several months. 
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duane an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





ississipp1 
alley 
umber 
rans- 
ipment 
Roint 





MILLWORK 
P. T. Langan Exteriorand In- 
Lumber Co. terior House 
CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- 


cialty. 


Louisiana Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
ment Stock. Kmergency Service. 





PETERSON-MILLER Exclusive manufac 
BOX COMPANY 


wood cold storage 
CAIRO, ILL. 


EGG CASES 


THE PIONEER wee ae 

anc Shaft Ds, 

POLE &SHAFT co. Automobile Rims and 

Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 

Timber Dept., Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





Merchant and 
THE BARTELME CO. ficiuracturer 
of Southern 
OF ILLINOIS Hardwood 
umter 
Yard and Office, CAIRO: ILL. 


z anufacturers of 


The Hendrix Mill owe 
‘aa Hardwood 


& Lumber Co., Inc. 
Lumber 


Band Saw Mill and Yards, 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Dunbar Mill & Manufacturers and 
Lumber Co. 


woodLumber, 
Wagon and Dimen- 


sion Stock. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Calro, III. 


Manufacturers and 
bps i yg Wholesalers of 
. 


Southern Hardwood 
Lumber 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLING IN 
TRANSI 
Surfacing—Resawing 
WAREHOUSING 


NATIONAL 
PLANING MILL 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Storage Distribution 








GREGERTSEN CYPRESS SPE - 
BROTHERS CO. gino Gale stl 
ments from 


Gen’ | Office, wccormick "Blaen ~ ut 








Cairo Egg Case & 
Filler Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 

Egg Cases, Egg Case Fillers, 
Poultry Coops, Poultry Boxes, 
Excelsior and Cement Coated 

Egg Case Nails. 
Carlead Lots a Specialty. 
































The MIAMI TRAILER built for 
the LUMBER Business 














Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 


Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 


from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. 


for every hauling problem. 


A Trailer 


Ask for complete information. 


The Miami Trailer Company 


Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—Despite the continued advance 
in west Coast products, local distributers say that 
they could get business on present price basis if the 
mills could only take care of orders promptly. On 
account of the car shortage and the heavy order 
files business is unsatisfactory for local distributers. 

eliminate 


Let Us Help You yp 
around your plant by remov- 


the fire hazard 
” 
ing all shavings, dust and ee: 
other refuse with our 4 eet 
**Invincible’’ 


Dust Collecting Systems 


We manufacture all types of 

Blewer Systems and can fit 

one to your requirements. 
Write for particulars today 


The Invincible Blow Pipe Co. 


2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 




















“HOTELS 


Hotel Benson 


euvuvanveuseneyetttt4nn OT 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe : 

that there 
is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 












traveler. 











The “ann Portland ‘Hlotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and _ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 





WHENEVER the Club Man is a poet at the Pelene, he is 
ina c ial at here. Itis the permanent home 
of the Transportation, Say and Masonic Club, witha 
total membership of over , 


Rates from $2.50 per day. 














Portiand, Ore., Jan. 31.—With a large amount of 
business offered and freight cars continuing scarce, 
it is not a question of values governing transactions, 
but simply that of making deliveries. A large new 
volume of business is offering from California and 
indications are that it will be exceedingly heavy the 
coming summer. The supply of saw logs is shorter 
today in comparison to the consumption, than ever 
in the history of Pacific Northwest logging, and it 
will be some weeks before all of the camps can re- 
sume operations. 





Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—The present week marks 
the elevation of all uppers to points higher than $50 
above Rail B list and all common to a range of from 
$17 to $20 over. Vertical grain car siding has passed 
$100. Cars are tightening, with a prospect of the 
supply falling to the irreducible minimum. Labor 
supply is ample and practically all the mills are 
operating. Logs are firm at the recent advance. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—Fir demand continues 
heavy and market is tightening under it. Some 
mills already have advised representatives here that 
there will be a general advance and this, it is 
rumored, will bring uppers to $50 over Rail B list 
and commons to $20 to $25 over. The demand for 
commons is growing and the scarcity of some items 
of uppers is becoming more marked. Fairly good 
shipment time is made on well mixed cars of com- 
mons, but no promises are made on uppers. A good 
many orders are coming from east of the Mississippi 
as well as northern Texas, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—There is no change in the west- 
ern pine situation; and no business here, because 
the mills have no stock to offer the Chicago market. 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 31.—The condition of the 
market is such that there is said to be hardly any 
definite price on any grade of lumber. Prices are 
fixed in many cases according to the urgency of the 
customer’s need and by the stocks on hand. Prices 
that are asked are very stiff, with indications that 
they will continue that way for some time to come. 
Many of the large mills report they still are out of 
the market as far as seeking new orders is con- 
cerned. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—Buyers who were in 
looking over the market last week spent a lot of 
time trying to buy western pine, but with little 
success. Some odd lots were picked up, but in 
general it was impossible to place orders. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—Trade, while fairly active, 
is believed to be somewhat retarded by the tremen- 
dous advances recently put on western white pine. 
A number of dealers are inclined to think the limit 
the consumers will stand for has been reached. This 
applies to the upper grades, of course. Prices cur- 
rent are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $200; 2%- and 38-inch, 
$210; fine common, 4/4, $125; 5/4, $135; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $86; barn boards No. 2, 6- and 8-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—There is very little volume to 
the redwood business, because the mills are over- 
sold and it looks as if that condition might con- 
tinue, tho some slight gain is being made in pro- 
duction. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—‘‘Nothing doing”’ is al- 
most the invariable answer to buyers seeking red- 
wood these days. There is little stock that buyers 
want offered by the mills. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 2,.—Demand remains far 
ahead of the unsold available supply, the mills being 
actively canvassed by eager buyers. As a rule, 
however, the cypress folk are concentrating atten- 
tion upon supplying urgent needs of regular custom- 
ers and much offered business continues unplaced. 
In spite of the strong—and under the circumstances, 
natural—tendency to price advances, price stabiliza- 
tion efforts have measurably succeeded, as is shown 
by the report that average cypress prices now range 
between $10 and $12 under southern pine prices, tho 
in normal times cypress commands higher prices 
than pine. In spite of strong efforts to increase 
production, it appears to be running about two- 
thirds of nermal, due largely to labor inefficiency. 
Car supply generally is reported satisfactory. 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—Cypress distributers say they are 
beginning to see the light of day and that it is 
slightly easier to obtain stocks at the mills. It is 
not difficult to get orders, but the trouble has been 
to get the mills to take on the business. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—The cypress mills have 
tightened up again and less stuff is being offered in 
odd lots. The expectation that the mills would 
again declare an open market has not been realized 
and it is doubtful whether the present month will 
see lists put out that carry the items buyers are 
waiting for. The demand for cypress has been so 
long unsatisfied that there is active competition for 
what is offered and every dealer here has long 
“ waiting’ lists for odd lot stuff. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—The demand for Gulf 
cypress continues strong, with the manufacturers 
still wary of accepting business. Stocks are still 
badly broken. Native stock, especially the lower 
grades, is in big demand. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 2.—Buyers are after cypress 
in sufficient numbers to maintain the range of 
prices, and further advances are by no means im- 


probable. Slow progress in construction work serves 
to ease up the pressure, but the mills get more 
orders than they can take care of, and there is 
every indication that this condition of affairs will 
continue. The stocks in the hands of dealers here 
are insignificant. 





Alexandria, La., Feb. 3.—The cypress manufac- 
turers are making every reasonable effort to increase 
their outputs and to hold prices steady. In an effort 
to plug up the gaps in their stocks they have con- 
sistently refused to fill orders, and are refusing to 
sell any lumber which is not thoroly dry. It is hard 
tu refuse to strain a point for an old customer who 
is insistent, however, and much stock has gone that 
way. The result of the efforts of the cypress people 
is that pine prices have gone higher than cypress in 
many grades. Some improvement has been shown 
in the car supply. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—While demand for cypress 
is excellent from both retailers and finish and other 
manufacturing consumers, there is little of it coming 
into the market and it is very hard to get. Prices 
now current are: FAS, 4/4, $120 to $125; 8/4, $125 
to $140; selects, 4/4, $110 to $115; 8/4, $122 to $127; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $86 to $88; 8/4, $102 to $103. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Advancing prices do not 
prevent buyers from clamoring for stock. It is 
claimed that in some cases stock is offered a little 
more freely, but buyers here see little evidence of 
this. Retailers are trying hard to get their assort- 
ments in proper shape, and, while new building con- 
tracts come out very slowly, the very large amount 
in prospect keeps many of the small woodworking 
mills on the anxious seat, as their supplies are 
practically down to nothing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The cypress market shows 
a great deal of strength and a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being done, tho dealers are hampered as for 
some time by their inability to get the stocks 
wanted. As large additions as possible are being 
made to the local yard supplies, in anticipation to a 
busy season this spring. The builders are not do- 
ing much as yet, but are planning many structures. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Distributers of cypress 
are discouraged over the outlook. There is a good 
demand in spite of the steady disappointments that 
buyers have been subjected to in not being able to 
get what they want, and one distributer said: “I 
haven’t been able to get my hands on a carload of 
cypress in two weeks.”’ It is a sellers’ market, and 
prices are what is asked by the distributer who can 
furnish the lumber, and they are scarce. Even 
representatives of southern mills have not been able 
to guarantee deliveries, altho the car supply is said 
to be better than it was two weeks ago. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—Quotations this week on red 
cedar clears were $8.51; and stars, $6.97, Chicago 
basis. White cedars: Extras, $7.40 to $7.50; stand- 
ards, $6.30 to $6.40; and sound butts, $4 to $4.10, 
Chicago basis. All kinds of lath are quoted higher 
than they ever have been before. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 2.—Shingles have had a 
sharp advance and the general tone is high. Ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast are somewhat ham- 
pered by the car shortage. The *A* range from 
$5.80 to $6.15; clears, $6.90 to $7.50, mill basis. The 
local demand is not heavy. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—Red cedar shingles have 
reached a new high mark, at $5.90 for stars and 
$7.20 for clears. For the moment the local market 
seems to be higher and stronger than that in the 
East, caused probably by the buying of some stock 
in the face of car famine. Mills are running gen- 
erally, with labor adequate to all requirements. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—Further strengthening 
in the shingle market has carried stars and clears 
up again, with prices rather unsettled. Lowest 
quotations here this week are $6 for stars and $7.10 
with clears, with some sellers quoting 15 to 25 cents 
over those figures. Wholesalers have no accumula- 
tion of stock and the transit line is quite small. 
Some jobbers question whether advancing prices are 
not going to meet with a reaction on the part of 
builders. Siding of all kinds continues to be hard to 
get, with prices again showing tendency to stiffen 
up. The lath situation also has not improved and 
there is weakness in prices. 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 2.—‘‘Runaway market” 
conditions continue, both items selling readily, 
pretty much at the seller’s own quotations, when- 
ever and wherever offered. Cypress shingles and 
lath are in very low supply, acceptances being rather 
rigidly limited to mixed car orders. Southern pine 
lath are also oversold, and considerable business 
goes unplaced. Opinions differ as to whether prices 
on these items have reached their peak, but further 
advances would cause little surprise if the insistent 
call continues. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—Lath continues almost as 
searce as before, but the market is reaching an un- 
certain point because of the offerings of round wood 
lath by some Maine and New Brunswick manu- 
facturers at $15. Sales of all lath here to the re- 
tailers are very slow, especially at these high prices, 
put urgent consumers from farther west in large 
numbers readily take up all offerings. Quotations 
for lath now are: 15-inch, $16 to $17, and 1%-inch, 
$15 to $16. The shingle market is rather dull, but 
continues firm. While cedar extras are quoted at 
$8.50 to $9, tho the larger part of the business is at 
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$8.50, and the clears are offered as before at $7.75 
to $8.25, with most of the trade at $8. The red 
cedars remain firm at the high prices previously 
quoted, their firmness being partly due to the car 
shortage. There are at present practically no clap- 
boards on offer and a big advance, perhaps to $90, 
is expected. They are now quoted differently, gen- 
erally $78 to $80. Demand is light. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The shingle market is 
stronger than a week ago, owing to the light offer- 
ings. Not many shingles are being used at present, 
as the bad weather has put a temporary check to 
building operations, but the retail stocks are low and 
the demand is good accordingly. Dealers are asking 
$9.16 for extra clears and $7.63 for stars and state 
that few shingles are coming in, because of rail 
blockades. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 2.—Altho the immediate re- 
quirements in the way of shingles and lath are not 
of impressive proportions, the quotations remain 
firm or tend toward higher levels. The offerings 
here do not appear to increase. The advance in lath 
is being fully maintained and stocks now bring 
returns that appear to be out of all proportion to 
the cost of production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Very little activity can 
be located in the shingle market. There are quota- 
tions on cedar clears at $9, but the shingles are 
hard to find. There is more doing in cypress, but 
chiefly to accommodate regular customers, and 
prices around $8.50 and $8.75 are reported. Lath 
continue to sell around $20 for No. 1 southern pine 
and cypress, but the market is mainly what the 
seller chooses to ask. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 3.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Jan. 27 to Feb. 2, inclusive: 


Flooring 


Edge grain: 1x3” 1x4” 
PORT Tee eee eC oes *$114.75 
PINGE .cciciccevdaccecetenccned $118.75 114.50 

eee en eMN ecceNMe nce ndeeneoe ees 4.00 

Flat grain: 

Cheese RUC RURURREC EES RCREEEeR ae ose *94.00 
TRERLOD gia ccncancanamedees eds *93.25 99.00 
PE edna g Keli accneneecaeeadauees 89.75 84.25 
ING A ue cnepewendetecnuenednnans *60.00 52.00 

Ceiling and Partition 
Vo" 5%” 34" 34" 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 

B&better ...... $68.25 $77.75 $98.50 $102.25 

es Re *60.00 69.75 *80.00 79.50 

NOt Bvesccunces eee 57.75 oes latin 


Finish—Dressed 
B&better c 








| eT CRETE er rrr Ty Teer e $104.75 bien 
Ge 8”... Veep AneweCEeMunivcnetae” 105.00 $95.75 
5 & 10”. - 110.00 101.00 
WET Asks enw aandedeuusancdddvaccves 109.75 bead 
Be C0 SEO CO OF oi a cccvicic cvcteccvaves 112.25 ses 
Re UO SEO Ge a os ccc ciesctvsceccs 116.50 ose 
Casing and Base 
456 © SS” Bic cssns *$120.00 5 & 10” B&better.$113.00 
4-6 & 8” B&better 112.00 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. No. No. 3 
, MCT OT TT COT *$60.75 $43.00 $37.25 
Me eccevenduKcucmacetenans 60.00 *46.50 39.00 
| Sree re or prec eerie sy *60.50 50.75 39.75 
De sctckdinnvinnncacnencecas 65.00 48.25 39.75 
EO” daccveceansceseeuensoas *68.00 52.25 40.50 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
12° 14 & 16’ 20’ 
BES iucKccanecwensknncnt *$46.75 *$47.00 ses 
BE sancvecdocnee nuneaes 42.25 42.25 *$44.00 
CECE been ess cancenssenewe *42.25 *42.25 *46.00 
ME “sekwcweeeedaseeqeete *43.00 *43.00 *46.50 
BMRA Sanace essence eeRe *47.00 *47.00 bd 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
12 14 & 16’ 20’ 
BEAD Exvecsevecuctoneumne $41.50 $42.00 $44.00 
2x 6” 42.00 42.00 49.75 
2x 8” 49.75 49.75 *39.75 
BORE “daec ohne paces -. 49.50 49.50 *43.50 
SHEA cximacvenenees -ee 50.50 50.50 ose 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ne ntnpredonebacediemane *$62.25 $45.75 *$34.75 
Bo vtiacdcencensane en enced 67.75 49.75 0.75 
WD vacccccmcecvsesissenncs ated 49.00 40.25 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
yo Le See errr Fares $17.00 $12.00 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

Note—lIn obtaining above average prices, freights com- 
puted on longleaf basis of weights have been deducted 
from delivered prices realized in various markets. This 
report, therefore, does not reflect exact f.o.b. mill 
realizations. 3y adding freight from the Arkansas 
group to any market, using longleaf weights, average 
delivered prices will be closely approximated. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Bad weather, embargoes 
and car shortages combine to account for a very 
small amount of stock reaching this market the last 
couple of weeks. Wholesalers are flooded with in- 
quiries and requests for prompt shipment on orders 
already placed. Retailers are buying freely, but 
cautiously, realizing that the price situation is not 
of prime importance at this time. The box demand 
is good, with supplies very scarce. 

















Are You Selling Him 
Fertilizer Too? 


HEN A FARMER drives out of 


your yard with a load of lumber, you 
have made just one sale. But when he hauls 
away a load of fertilizer too, you have laid the 
foundation for future sales of both lumber and 
fertilizer. 


Iertilizer is one of the most profitable invest- 
ments a farmer can make. Use of fertilizer 
means bigger crops, better quality and higher 
prices—more money with which to buy lumber 
and more fertilizer. 


There is immediate profit for you in selling fer- 
tilizer. And there is a big advantage in being 
the first in your community to sell it. You can 
easily get this additional profit and get the 
‘jump’ on the fertilizer business in your town. 


Write us for booklets and information about fertilizer 
for different crops in your section. We will send you 
one of our Automatic Formula Finders which helps se- 
lect the right fertilizer for each crop. Get in touch with 
fertilizer manufacturers in regard to their agency plans. 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the 
National Fertilizer Association 


1764 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 1064 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago Baltimore 
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Norfolk, Va., Feb. 3.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 











Cull and 
EDGE (ROUGH) No. 2 & better No. 8 Bow red heart 
De winwe Gages seen arin tehese@anie 95.00 @100.00 $73.00@75.00 $39.50 @42.00 $36.00 @37.00 
DE: -6.4.as. bbe mee Ke ROKR RASS OM mE 98.00@101.50 74.00 @76.00 40.50@438.00 —=—s._ wcccccccvces 
CS CLAP OO Ne 99.00@102.50 75.00 @77.00 41.00@4B.00 «sn ccccccccces 
* i ee eee er es wren. 101.00 @104.50 TEMOEDEOID 20 fawasbeness  «<sediew pasa 
ouGH 4/4 
NT TTT ORS OT ee 98.00@103.00 76.00 @78.00 46.50 @47.50 39.00 @40.50 
| ee er re en ee 99.00 @104.00 77.00@79.00 47.50 @48.50 40.00@41.50 
| ener, ray Pee 102.00@107.00 80.00 @82.00 50.00@52.00 41.00@42.50 
BARE Grnipas, Nos. 1 and Zo .6is.c0 6s 0 00 $73.00@75.50 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2...$80.50@84.50 
RE. Siatse es esas kenniseee 32.50@ 34.00 CULL RED HBART....ccccccscncsses - 24.50@ .... 
No. 2 & better 
EAP, BIG. Biss oie eres. s0% $15.00@ .... Roorens, 6? .:6<.0.0% $49.00 @50.00 ONE ha -5-5 ota 0 pis enna $96.50 
NO So. Gigs ven 9.00@.... OR ER 50.00@51.00 Re acs io Sav Siete oe 97.50 
FACTORY FLOORING ... 45.50@52.50 10”... 0s00 51.00 @52.00 BO”. 5:56:09 0018 sv wieunig race 98.50 
Sizes, N. C. pine..... 40.50@46.00 ie 333 saee 53.50@54.50 Bee eg. sb areolar eoeeipe ere 102.50 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
PEOORING, TRAD ONO SB” TILE i.osc.6c cielo os wees Ww wee BEOGOOGTISZ OD —«——s bk kstipcceesss | s:006.0n0.085:0 
Sie RRM AB Seco seg, hrs: 655-4 elves a Peee sehdagoa Stee 88.50@ 98.50 81.50 @ 86.50 48.75 @51.00 
NSARM TER Os 5.8 dea ss us: athsatnewehncadadr Saeawheasgh werotans 50.50@ 51.50 46.50 @47.50 31.00 @32.00 
op 





54.00@ 58.00 


54. D 48.50@51.50 
89.50@ 99.50 


34.00 @36.00 
82.50 @87.50 


49.75 @52.00 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The volume of trade in 
North Carolina pine is fairly large, but lumber is so 
hard to obtain that many inquiries are not being fol- 
lowed up as they usually are. Wholesalers are not 


selling anything as a rule unless they have the 
stock on hand to meet the order with, and they are 
turning down many inquiries, since they don’t know 
where to get what their customers require. Six-inch 














The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 
DIVISION No.1 


Light, one-way four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with passenger 
cars or light trucks: 
1,250 lbs.; 34-ton, and 
1 ton. 


DIVISION No.2 
Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks: 
114 tons, one-way; 2 
tons; 3!4 tons, and 5 
tons reversible and 
one-way. 

DIVISION No. 3 
Semi-Trailmobiles: 214 
tons; 4 tons; 6 tons,and 
10 tons. 


its yards. 











could buy. 


516-536 E. Fifth Street 


railm 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Eight Big Profit Earners 


IGHT Trailmobiles, 
wheeled type and four Semi-Trailmobiles, 
are used by the Church E. Gates Com- 
pany, New York City to deliver lumber from 


They have almost abolished idle standing 
time for the trucks, the biggest leak in the 
lumber delivery by motor. 
biles are equipped with roller dumping mech- 
anism, and some, of both types, have special 
frames that break and lower the load so that it 
can be discharged without scattering. They are 
loaded while the truck is away. 

Both types of Trailmobiles are hauled with light 
trucks, greatly increasing capacity, and increasing the 
cost of operation very slightly. They provide efficient 
equipment for hauling extra long lengths of lumber. The 
light four-wheel Trailmobiles may be hauled in emer- 
gency by salesmen’s roadsters. 

The special Trailmobile dumping mechanism; the 
rugged construction and efficient coupling and steering 
device, the exclusive fifth-wheel construction on the semi-Trailmobiles which 
makes coupling automatic—these are typical Trailmobile features that in the opin- 
ion of the Gates Company make its Trailmobile equipment the most efficient it 


Write for Literature. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 


Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


obile 






























four of the four- 


All these Trailmo- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








roofers are quoted at $60, or the same prices as a 
week ago. 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 2.—The last week has 
brought no decided improvement in receipts of 
North Carolina pine here, and the additions made 
to the selections held here were small. The inquiry, 
on the other hand, continued very active and the 
quotations were firm at the advanced figures, with 
no sign of recessions in any direction. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—There is very little lumber 
coming in and not by any means enough to supply 
the demand, which is good both for roofers and for 
rough edge. It seems almost impossible to get ship- 
ments here. Six-inch roofers sell at $60 up, even $65 
being asked by some. Rough edge is quoted at $110 
to $115 and the lowest possible purchasing price 
seems to be $105. Car shortage is seriously affecting 
the business and mills seem unable to promise any 
reasonable deliveries, advices stating they are far 
behind orders in production. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 4.—There is a big demand locally 
for southern pine despite the price advances, and 
as fast as mills send stock sheets north the lumber 
is quickly disposed of. That just about covers the 
local situation, but the volume is not big because 
the mills haven’t the stocks. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—The small stock lists 
of the southern pine mills were strongly raided in 
the last week and buyers this week are not finding 
much desirable stuff left. Several price changes in 
the way of readjustments have occurred, but in 
general it is believed that approximately the present 
level is likely to be maintained for some time. 
Buyers who want stock badly enough are willing 
to pay for what they want, but have a lot of 
trouble getting it, particularly in uppers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—Reports from the south 
continually tell of very bad weather and of rain a 
good part of the time. There is very little shed 
stock available, and on account of heavy rains yard 
stocks are in bad condition. Stocks are badly 
broken, and it is expected that on account of the 
weather shipments will be light for some time. 
Prices continue to advance on practically all items. 
Uppers are in especially good demand. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 2.—Continuance of strong 
demand, with further price advances on a few items 
attributed to active bidding from the buyers, practi- 
cally summarizes current market conditions. Pro- 
duction continues below normal, with mill stocks 
shot to pieces so far as assortments are concerned. 
In consequence orders for numerous items are not 
easy to place. There is some talk of further effort 
to stabilize prices, but the insistent demand makes 
the task rather difficult. Car supply is fair only, 
but the mills are loading and forwarding promptly 
all cars furnished. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Prices continue to show 
much strength and stocks are harder than ever to 
obtain. The inadequate railroad facilities not only 
increase market demoralization, but also strengthen 
the possibility of a large amount of business coming 
from railroads at an early date in order to keep 
equipment in better shape. Mills book orders with 
considerable caution and, with so many buyers 
practically bidding for stock available for early 
shipment, it is surprising that the market has kept 
as low as it has. Some sizes and grades are ab- 
solutely out of the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Demand for southern pine 
is good, but sales are not as large as they some- 
times are, because the wholesalers are unable to 
find the lumber wanted. They are turning down 
more inquiries than the number of sales made, as 
it is not much use to hunt for some kinds of stock. 
Everything points to good building trade as soon as 
the weather is more suitable, but as yet little is 
being done. The market is strong and dimension 
stock has now had an advance. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—With demand and inquiry 
growing better and much lumber needed dealers 
here are greatly upset by the fact they can not get 
the lumber to supply their customers, owing not only 
to the old ill of unsatisfactory deliveries but to a 
growing car shortage. Dealers look for advances in 
flooring and partition within a short time. Flooring 
is now quoted as follows: A, $129 to $139; B, $124 
to $133; C, $114 to $120; partition, B&better, $112 to 
$116, No. 2 common is in good demand and sells at 
$60 to $64, and some are asking even a little more 
than this. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 2.—Further efforts have been 
made in the course of the last week to augment the 
holdings of North Georgia pine here, but with very 
indifferent success. Information from the various 
points of production was to the effect that the mills 
were in many instances sold out of the supplies 
wanted. Longleaf pine is being maintained at the 
advanced price levels, with further increases by no 
means improbable. The belief here is that spring 
will see the quotations higher, with demand active 
to the point of urgency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Demand from consum- 
ing interests continues strong, and is expected to be 


























higher prices are looked for, except on a few items 
that are very low in stocks, notably finish, which 
has sold as high as $125 and is tending upward, be- 
cause of the unprecedented shortage. Partition and 
siding has sold as much as $10 higher the last week, 
B&better partition at $105 and B&better siding at 
$90. Flooring is scarce and sells from $10 to $15 
higher for B&better at from $100 to $115, while 
No. 1 common, 1x6-inch, is up $5 at $75. And yet 
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wholesalers are talking about the ‘‘peak’’ being at 


so for several months. There has been a little in- 
hand. 


crease in the available stocks, but not at all in pro- 
a j LJ 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 2.—The following prices Z Hy HHI \| {| [ | | | | {| | | | (Il | {| | \| LE 
—— Saeeitineadesetiienetin 
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portion to the increase of the demand. Not much 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 







































during the two weeks beginning Jan. 19 and ended —— 
Jan, 31: i 
Week Week — — 
ended ended — — " 
Jan. 31 Jan, 24 — 
Flooring — 
EEE) TAUNCGP SE oe cctccvien meme $120.00 — — 
PORE MAE «ccc be: c eee sce 99.40 95.48 — 
ING. ©. COMMON 6 6c. 6-6 0666-0 92.08 84.38 
No. 2.common........ c.. 4602 46.68 Erasers . —d 
INOS ORG COs cnc ccccsss 34.60 31.34 == ——t 
5/4x3 Bé&better heart rift....... ...«. 120.00 —— — 
ai ee, 2 common WEG s Secouee.-saaus ea ee = —s 
=S Babetter heart Fitts... oss 0 39.25 . ba * 
HRHGMOMENILG ccc5cacctwones, Kea 114.75 — sme) wl Gah sn — —} 
i eiceceeanen eke eee 94.00 — — 
Ba&better Mat .ccccccs aes 106.8 98.76 — 
No. 1 common flat........ 97.75 89.42 md e — 
No. 2 common flat........ 49.67 49.36 bn ——— 
De ee OE GUseskcccscas s00en 30.00 Yaersan 
DE RONEN se cnceceecmesnenn Sie 50.00 rem —_# 
Pe Bb COs cc ccdaene tees 48.00 pore 
FIG HO GUtGE istic ne ce esas ees COG wueces — 
DO. 2 COURMIOMs . cc ccccess 50.00 70.00 — 
INO. DS GQOMIMOR. 6c ew ccse’s 50.00 47.95 — roe 
tO. © GM Cle hc eetawce 34.50 34.00 ——— 
Ceiling ano 
1x4 age toe BEE CREE Ce ER 130.90 tends é j 
No. COMIION cc én e neces 20600 - «anes 
No. 2 COMMOB. 2.60006 53.00 48.62 — N th O cl | 
Sat NO. 5 COMMON. 6 cccciscce teens 60.00 — O In S Car 
Pk, 2 OG sé edmece ew aes 37.50 _ — 
fsx8\4 — aerece wack are hi ae ques 62.66 — 
No. GOMIMIOT . o5 ccuneees SOC 8 = kawda = 
Pe, ZB COMMMMOM. 2c cs vcecss 45.43 40.97 ad d | ] 1O t tes S d aan 
NO, FONG COIR ccccvcccece eucse 20.00 —— ec Ns ra oun 
eBOU TOTCE co cccccncnwsvess 59.29 59.25 — 
NG. 3 COMRMION. occ ccccses 56.10 gp ed e e 
NO DB COMMIORs cecccssees 32.00 28.00 —— 
Ne. 3S amd COM. ccccccsces evses 21.00 a we Nn 1 Nn e e ig | Nn 4 a Nn d 
Partition — 
EEG BANCUGE ccs cis wideness cares 100.00 e ~— 
sing =| manutacturing as 
1x6 B&better novelty ........ 95.00 82.33 arenes ; — 
No. 1 common novelty..... ..... 74.50 ——, oe 
— No. 2 common novelty..... pry ry h b l f (. 
DANGHGE HGVEE ciceceewcucseeecs .00 A — t » t a 
No. F common D6VEl....ccccceccads 44.00 44.00 —d e a 1 1 y O r or —— 
No. 3 common: Devel... cccsicesscs 20.00 20.00 
144x6 B&better square edge. ~ os cate pig — 
No. 2 common square edge. 28.78 29.69 ~~ 
Roofers Motor Trucks to — 
ING De. E COMNGM cc ccciccee eeves 82.86 snot 
ING. 2 COMMMMOIs 6c tee sv owe 52.50 46.90 pone ‘a 
NG: S COMMON cccccvcsecs eeees 37.50 —4 
No. S and CWlb. occccucs« |) — give—Low Cost To N- 
Boards — 
—e 110.06 — e ss 
x DEE cae a: a: dd ale aie a eacaace ace ——  # <@emes — 
Bele SEN coo scan ae unwed eas 110.00 105.00 ed Mi le 
EY GENO eiiaavc aces ee eeraKe a 91.82 100.00 ns ° 
PR ies cer Lebo eeeeeeeEe Waees 99.63 
BED UE ccc ucccaaceewasatens Skees 98.57 
WOOO conch cnc wennseadeeua dees 101.00 — ae 
DY BE. ids vacescandeseeesads 105.00 103.00 
) Rh re rer eT 105.00 105.00 
DEG BO WP as occ ceveeeecens 100.00 97.50 
CS rrr re SG0G =k ceas — 
Cr COE, avecctusedesenecee 7) es —_— 
MEPGRECr SOUMED 6 xc cae 6ec cv ce suene V0) | eee 
No. 1 common— pene 
Pe SS bcd ce ced eeeeeganwes 16660 8 =e neces a 
RE ee re re 108.00  .ese. ee 
DO SPE cits wes sca 6 bee erees en Ck) ae 
IsG end up B2B ..uwvccevasecs 90.00 80.00 
G/426 FOUGN 2... se cccccnsecses 95.00 coe. = 
G/O26 GH UP DAS... cc cccvcccess eewus 95.00 —— 
Gf4e5 . TOUGN 2.5 ces sccscceensss 95.00 .ecce = 
ig re errs | ee ee — 
5/4 and 6/4 x 6 to 12” rough..... ..... 65.00 — 
No. 2 common— = 
i Ee Side Cia Cee eeneeee. samen 44.00 — 
1x6 S4S 48.45 45.80 — 
1x8 _ shiplap 50.54 48.50 — 
FOGG ciccbcacentnseerens Cem ce 45.00 = 
BRINE sa cccceontenerens Semes 43.79 pea 
shi SACO 0h xkas = = 
DEN E cae erkcicccceweeens dagns 49.00 ecemes 
TSG 16 32 DOR oc eicvccnsvieces 46.97 = = 
DEG. SOD cdcccececcsecaeennd aveue 5. b ° 
GiAte  TOUEEE os cce cc ccesncneenh “aon 46.00 =— Li I la, Ohio 
CLEEe. TOOEEE hpsicccucndtadocien enway 45.00 — — 
tt SU. Ga cok cone ceeuadetet menos 46.00 —— — 
No. 3 common— ; eet 
SR eer re ee = 
Be NO 66-0 ees a cewn sean 36.00 = sesce —— — 
Other grades— —- 
1x8 24 No. 3 common and cull S/L 37.75 ares _—— — ; 
1x6 and up common and cull S28 ..... 37.50 ll \ | | | \| | | \| | i) \\ \| Ir 
Mill'ran K. D. rough........200%% «se0: 42.00 : [ Ty 
Mill run green rough..........+-- peer 


~) 


DOL 


No. 1 pine 
No. 2 pine 
4x18 Heart cypress ......ccces 
5x18 Prime cypress ........0+- 
4x18 Prime Cypress ....ccccces 


Standard Lath 
O Gs Pie Ww ctaclasatancacnes 17.04 5. 
Iitls  OPOOE so cnic code eatewees 14.24 . ' 
et Ee Bes ice ecceceneseteses eaa05 5. ' 
32” No, 1 pine. 8.00 i 
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It’s no longer necessary to lay track spurs _ lever. 
or employ a whole crew of men to log small 


Small jags of timber can be logged at 
a profit by motor trucks equipped with 


Amos L°G Loaders 





This man lauls logs a distance of 34 


miles and makes the trip in 9 hours. He un- 
tracts of scattered timber. After the trees loads the logs from either side as easily as 
are felled, one man and a motor truck equip- 
ped with the Amos Log Loader can handle 
the logs at a profit. 

The above photo shows the driver loading 
a big log onto the truck without any manual 
labor, operating the loader entirely byafoot from 


Illustrated folders describing the 
price and photos showing it in actual use will be sent you upon request. 


The Amos Lumbe1 


he loads them. 

The Amos Log Loader can be attached 
to any make of trucks— whose transmissions 
are mounted amidship or have power take 
off or jack shaft—either in the factory be- 
fore shipment, or by an average mechanic 


instructions we send you. 


Amos Log Loader in detail with 


ce 
Com pany 


EDINBURG, INDIANA 
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A Side-Line That 
Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more 
lumber will find farmers ready 
to buy our hardware for making 


Combination Hay Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of “A-P” Special Hardware 
you sell means a sale of lumber. 


Both sales will carry good profits. : 
can sell the wagon beds complete by having your men build them in idle time. 





A Complete Set of Allith Special 
Hardware for Combination Bed 


ses, for } Lh a 1 





Write us for details on the money-making p' 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 


Or you 











Dar PIC® os. 06.0. 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—9x9.... 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7..........eeeeeeeee++-each 15.00 
gis co ionic ss wide ie.'o 6100 16 oe W656 50 o ovale 


Tarpaulins—9x16 icinins eu SAR 
rger size tarpaulins at various prices. 


New Hip Rubber Boots. .... 


Army Goods 


Purchased from the U. S. Government 


Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—1!6x16—Cost $100.00— 
So ee OO ce es AU 
pd tslb wie slabs.c co: SEeeeO 


: on? em 
1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse.......Each $15.00 and up 
— Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any arenecenaoeee the thing for 

ee MEE Oe Oe Seuss toreiemiete 
10,000 second hand government ‘wool lined canvas stable 

POTOR RMIMUD so 55s 0105 :aisia s1n9)0 0's 010 0160 se 40 ssn nice ee Okan) EateO 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
postage if by parcel post. 


Barrett & Zimmerman, 


senrvcesecesker Doz, 46:00 


draft or money order along. Include 


icv’ xe St. Paul, Minn. 








In rw soseene and on + dates indicated the follow- 





ing f. o rices prevailed 
- 7 , Hatties- 
burg, 
Miss. 
Jan. 31 
Flooring 
1x3” EG 2 Ce ee | $110.75 
_ EEE ni sccta-v a vues: tees 
Pa ree nr 112.75 
a De ater eee 98.50 
CRETE Cetera 
PO AE psc isis hae eeee 86.50 
iy 6a cule cm abhacnte-s 70.00 
BG Pe petter. 2c. cccces 99.75 
Se ter he ee ee 
MR Ahern crs acle eaten - eens 
Xe reer ere 89.00 
’ OE cteves dnc cake 47.75 
1x4” EG cm SR eteeecne oe ei wniwle 102.75 
104.00 
97.75 
95.00 
94.50 
83.75 
45.75 
No. = 31.75 
pe Sages ean ek OS (er 77.00 
Ss SS See ee 46.00 
WWOs. ap. hs a5 sae wren 36.50 
Ceiling 
%x4" poner so dope bese @eaee 66.25 
PRY arava ai cepa wietaolle clone 61.50 
Ne Peerevecrr ere ter 41.50 
EE 939 ws Bae -e a Re 25.00 
5gx4” — Sencha eae ecw we 71.75 
Be nie skier eee etecs 65.75 
Ne Re rare eae 45.75 
SR: RA eee ores 26.50 
MEEE” TARDERCCL: 6.6656-0)8:0:0:9:8, 00086 87.50 
ace tecatccs Ststatens Gam rots 83.00 
De ois ia cholo oleate we 47.25 
SNS Oe ac, hoeca eos aie ees 25.00 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” : euiens eR Pour yor 98.75 
SS BOP ery eee 83.00 
ng 2 ere ter eae 47.50 
Serene ta giecke cha ronkw ais 25.00 
1x6” Babeticn (hee bchnne ween 
Bevel Siding 
4x6” B&better ........0000% 51.00 
(OSE reece 44.75 
SS ERP eer eee 34.50 
x6” B&betier SGral/al scouwptataetete 57.50 
ae 53.00 
PR Rs e050 0 6: Uae eS 38.00 
Drop Siding 
ix@ or 6” Bkbetter «sock ccs 80.00 
ES PRES Sore 13.75 
Te oichate s:areasieie els 47.25 
BR: os cia he ek sas 34.75 
Finish 
Bébetter rough: 
1x6" Sse ea gree 103.75 





3 4x5” DES ws xiuisce es Se gi 103.50 
BR eae ics 4.00'l0 70 6: oa beso 104.00 
Dee ONG 224 10 12” 66.055 0000 0% 111.00 
eS eS ae ee 107.00 
Oe FO oho ooo eo Kd eae 107.00 
G/4:@ 6/455" & 10"... ccs 108.75 
a Oe err 113.25 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
DO BE 6S 6 ow oie ow wiRaee es 102.00 
i. gi Oe Peer ema arecti art manana apres 96.75 
IIE, erode 6-6 ec eins iieke are coreraheters 93.01 
BENS ee tps s!o) «ales << erene pid eed 96.00 
LoS) TS (aa ne ea 98.00 
MMOS gicccrse ¥ialove ace selnsace earn’ 97.11 
1%4x4 RENO ay eare a pipe ele mere 108.75 
LS ddd a ERD en eer errs 96.50 





Pe aco seats Xam wa cere 95.00 
CFOS S/ 55" © 10 sok ccccics 95.25 
Casing and Base 

Bébetter: 

Bayo bcewsea eee seen 106.50 

DN BO <b clciach-s.0 0 4 see'gh one 110.50 

Jambs 

Bédbetter: 

SS SIT reer Ter ere eT 105.25 
Tay COG EO 6 scene eas 116.50 

Fencing, S1S 
MO. 4, SEO. TB occ cekiecasices  siswos 


+ aad | ee 
wise cass 61s ween 
eS lengths. Sal yaar 
No. 2 ee lengths) : 


Cee eee wwe ee ee eee ec eeee 


Kansas 
City, 


a °31 


sees 


oeeee 


sy 4 


eetee 


Ph AAAs 
a Pe PS 
st -1-1 

Oren 


nwo 


19 
ao ao cro 


woe 














‘om 
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Hatties- Kansas 
burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. 
Jan. 31 Jan, 31 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 3, BGT Be vicacucecss S300 qj § «eens 
1x8”, 14 and 16’..... 93.75 66.50 
Other lengths 77.50 79.50 
Ext@",, 34 ond 36" 3.5. 85.50 69.00 
Other lengths... 78, 00 81.25 
Is33", 14-and 16° ..<:0. 87.75 74.25 
Other lengths. se 83.95 81.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
1x6 to Be cadewvieweens 46:25 - -  *®*eeaa 
RS eee ire Wee ear Cees 47.00 47.50 
PORES eircceainee wewaa's 47.25 48.75 
Ee Se cus ve seek aees 48.25 52.25 
No. 3 (all og dl 
ia Ay Web etencawateds oe |i  ‘<sses 
ao ac eoiw erechormeretece'e 36.00 7.00 
iio” eo vknweduaned ee 36.50 37.50 
MS bas ewe sme eaes 38.75 38.50 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. 21.25 25.50 
Shiplap 
Nos: 3) SAS ROO cescces teases 70.50 
Other lengths... 66.25 68.75 
1x10”, Other lengths... 75.00 69.00 
No. 2 (10 to | ae 
ES ac pciels adda wees 47.00 48.50 
MEIN diidccceielaiele woeeres 47.00 51.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
| Perit 37.50 39.75 
HG ccawmesicaeneeses 39.25 41.00 
Grooved Roofing 
No. I, 1210”, Mixed lengths... ..... 69.00 
, Dimension, S1S1E 
NOt: Se Se ea sesseus 44.00 48.50 
12" Pimnaend as bog = - 
18 & 20’. ....) 41:50 49.75 
Be WOO sv cecs > @ +;+;| i #0 
ae Oy BD ccwscceses 41.25 44.00 
Ppeeeeeeeee 39.75 44.00 
18 & 20°. 2252) 41.25 44.75 
— a | ee on pire 
12° LITT 40i75 45.75 
ie soe 0 ALE i873 For Ever y Lumber Job 
BO” TO 2 + < 80-4 Sse 8 —s te ees 
2x10", 4 neususeute yoy rs ae 
edie im Hho —a Cletrac 
SO Ua ocece oo 8 8 = "ees 
2x12", i Ee ane ae = ; 
16 3a II 46.00 50s ROM the woods to the mill— 
— . ae ee... 45.00 neon : : 
No 2) 2x 4%, 10) vee ell) gh gO 45.06 anytime or any place, until the 
Bie Keaadene ds 42.25 43.50 ° 
18, 207000101 49°35 46.75 lumber is finally loaded and ready 
SO Se. wewccewuns 38.25 40.00 
We IIIT 8850 19°73 to ship — your Cletrac saves time and 
TS @ 20" oc ecces 38.25 41.00 
oe or, 9 O20 BB mre cuts production costs. 
ea 41.25 Rough, boggy ground or bad weather can’t stop 
ox10", 10) ill) 42°00 — the Cletrac. It turns short—weaves in and out 
a Sawéenoues 42.00 41.75 
a 42.50 42°25 around stumps—goes anywhere. In skidding or 
ox1o”, 19; 0.207... 41.00 eee hauling it replaces six or eight animals and 
ee 43.50 44.00 handles 50% more footage, each day. 
No. 8, 2x 4" paccbssienden 275 — The Cletrac is small, powerful and sturdy. The 
ft Seppeeeeeerencmy eo sure tread of its broad metal tracks takes it in 
SN Cie K eee eciawes 32.00 wanes 
Qx12" i eeeeeeeeees BUBB 3235 and out of gullies, over swamps and up steep 
Longleaf Timbers grades without faltering. It has that “extra 
No. Sq.E&S S48, 20’ d 
weer po pull” you need in the tight places. 
ee ee ee ee +40 Dobe) 
pen tea Balete ea AALS 44.25 48.25 ; 
ee ae pie Your Cletrac is simple to operate—easily con- 
ne secuereneehrsenensennes — trolled. It furnishes quick, dependable power 
Sh leaf Timb 
No, 1 848, 20° & under! for loading and it speeds up the short hauls to 
GO Seeeeseeeveeseeesesceeetes O6.20 jj — ieee 
20" LIL, 4025 00 Lait the mill. 
eo ae oo 
WOM ieee eerie: agin, At the mill, the Cletrac keeps the stock piles 
No.4, 48 oes ie 19.70 moving — spots freight cars—tackles every job 
No. 2) 56”, re Viecuneeeweawen 13.50 . 
eens Byrkit Lath _ with untiring energy. 
BAG GD .cccccccccccccccens p49) fo 
aimee <= an “re The Cletrac is the favored tractor of the lumber 
(A ix4 and 6"): industry. The folder “How the Cletarc Saves 
B&better, 8’.......seeeeee 64.50 = wees - 
No. 1, 9 and 187--+-....... 95.00 cress Time and Money for the Lumberman” tells you 
No. 2, ee oo AEDG wees why. Write for it. 
9g 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 
OO 6iasnearsaccuvalevneere 50.25 — aeeoee 
; Car Sills, $4S d Co 
S48. 8S , 
a ee The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Up to oe Ef to 36: aa sens 4. a8 eee ahi i see ilar 
Up to 12”; 34 to 36’. ...2.121 51.00 ti PRET Cee nen seers ee 
Ties 19199 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 
6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.E&S...... ri S|, cre 


“ Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
No. 1 Sq. E&S 88.75 j= —§ cecce 
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Installation at Delta Land & Lumber Co., Conroe, Texas. 


A Single Board or 1500 Ft.: 


I it would be just as easy 
handle a unit package 
of 1500 ft. of 


is to handle a 


lumber as it 
single board, 

consider it 
worth vour while to investi- 


would vou not 


gate the equipment which is 
doing such work daily? 


At the F. Williams Cy- 
press Co., Patterson, La., 
about 240,000 feet of lumber 
is handled a day by the P & 
H Monorail System at a cost 
of 312 to4 cents per thousand 
feet. 


300,000 feet of lumber are 
handled in ten hours by a P 
& Ti Monorail System, em- 
ploving 
the Gulf 
ton, La. 


HCLStTO 


operators at 
Lumber Co., 


Fuller- 





The Monorail System at 
the West Bay Naval Stores 
and Lumber Co., St. Andrew, 
Ila., handles 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber per month at a cost 
that saves this Company ap- 
proximately $20.00 a day 
over the old methods. 


If you have lumber han- 
dling costs that are causing 
you worry, tell us your prob- 
lem; there may be a very 
simple solution. 


“Cutting the Cost of Lumber Pro- 
duction,’—a manual every manufac- 
turer should have, explains in detail 
the construction, operation, and costs 
of the P & H Lumber Handling 
Monorail Systems. Ask for a copy 
on your letter head. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


gg Sonya h Street, New 1241 Monadnock Blk., Chi- 
} Ill. 


Ork, cago, 
704 Stephen Gerard Build- 


— Block, Portland, 
ing, Philadelphia O 


926 W hitney Central Bui Id- 821 Mon: idnock Building, 
oe 


ing, New Orle: San Francisco. 


7 Fidel lity Building, Pitts- 1125 Central Building, Los 
burgh, Pa. Angeles. 


amen s-hodsts- 


In the sections and on the dates indicated the follow- 


ing f. 0. b. prices prevailed : 











Bir- 
ming- Aler 
ham, andria, 
Ala. La, 
Feb. 2 Jan. 28 
Flooring 
1x3” EG B&better Gianak eae Skog we 125.00 
SS || rr ie 
WO eee re bc wereevnes 
i ee, | eee 
_ PEER SE re ee eee 99.00 
DRO E aks, eal see a0 bee eke nere 
PO NE. Aca n tae ene a 50.00 
1x4” kG . miveemieial ai elise ei ele. wae Rae k eras 5 4 iy (eae 
B&be OE Sera ee meee ee 110.94 
miele eieck in a eRep. we ei erat utah el are acer 99.5 
No. Be Ain SC Sk pasa jaisla Bee pea RE 60.00 
Py CTU fois es a ew ces 101.33 985 
IS erases a genet eee eae ae 98.00 97.1 
ee Pee ah 87.95 85.4 
Rie ha hee Sok hae 48.14 49.9 
No SERENE eae Soe (ie 
OS OR A Es sia acts so eee ee ee 
PO. Gy. EDs RREREKEE GSO Sass | a 
Ceiling 
Box4” B&hetter Satie ie eiatettral sarees. chains 72.18 
Bee ee oa bso, Vw fai ig Nearer i eeeeah & 43.40 5.41 
4x4” aanetiak er ee eer ee re ee ee ‘ 
Partition 
1x4 and 6” B&be tte Bociratins aera aera 93.00 ry 
CRN cr AS oi og aah ae ee ae 50.00 50.00 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6 MOON ack xe aac canias 84.11 
BS Ph dcalaucesion stelemeek ana 87.00 75.00 
i SPR ee ee nner 50.00 51.83 
Finish 
BRébetter rough: 
1 SR A Gee ag a ao a BOO06  < <sea. 
1, RRR RS SESSA a oan ee er 91.14 
ee Sane) Con ae ig de ane eh ee ae 106.45 100.50 
MOE raed Sic. o Ow IE op Oa ea a DOOM 100.50 
OE a ee ne ie aoe ae 100.50 
Ne earl oie tia day apy Ce ee ee 100.50 
Bédhbetter surtaced: 
IM as 6 oko bab sdb 6S 100.00 er 
a PL eee ee ee 5. Sty _ caamedons 100.00 
Ne Bye ie wiih Silk fore Sg he ace oes 200.00 102.68 
UN CVS A ote ohacg ot dig a Sie 101.00 103.44 
=. and I usr Side 0r Sig WA Side vin Santas 102.00 107.00 
Se ane ree oe errr r 106.89 
ed POE Or) a! Soca pee aera eee aus 108.00 120.1:3 
Casing and Base 
Bébetter: 

CT GE 3) ae Se Stat Re ONC Peers or Re RAE 101.00 
Pi MU IID rare. Siac winla erat alele eee. sete een 106,10 
Fencing, S1S 

No. 2 (all lengths) : 
Wee erp xtpr ava ton 4 eee hee 40.24 40.74 
1x6” SP eg ee Eat re 44.79 435.00 
No. 3 = lengths) 
ai alti wi wtel Aa edi enecatecure eels 38.35 33.40 
1x6” Bele era e ee Frere oa SU i races 35.81 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
Sei iy eS Me gd aS wi coca a sirg pt cetaee O28 | «xepes 
1x8”, mixed lengths... .....-.0 6 ss 9.1 
1xi0”, mixed lengths....... 0 ....; 61.82 
exo, Muwed Tepeths,...i.. osc 69.1 
No. 2, (all 10 to 20’): 
1: A ito Mee ier gsi ve ares ener US ee 
MRE ele sia bo are. ae KIS wpe os 47.00 48.0 
1x10” Sin Ue BW ore wr Grable wer kieovar’ 47.24 419.850 
Oe Subse reo sk eR 48.36 53.60 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
BOA Be ces en een 38.03 
PURS ONE <0 hte ee euk sata eh kOe 33.66 ir 
1 aeRO Pea raat oe ere 37.00 
ER hoes oa ewe aw ae 41.03 37.04 
Shiplap 
No, 4, 228", tiived Jengths:. ..cscc cess 52.58 
No. 2 og to 20") % 
Mer Oe a eer eral ae ee pe ACP 49.03 Oar 
1x19” AN eet rent oy etaeerer 46.77 48.85 
No. 38 _ genie) 
Relat acd acteses Rene eraP aa ete 38.75 oa 
110" eee ea ee tee ee ae rere 33.8 
Dimension, S1S1E 
INOS ay ae Kaien eaiteneine: Sas 45.85 
etek bie ita Me, age ete 44.00 
PRE aera cataract Talemiierd 47.64 
Se Ee Siva hake: Sees 46.505 
WO: 2 Bee A kk owre oe onus 41.00 44.81 
SE beet eekek ieee. Sees 42.742 
BAS: Male letersi sisctGne eG Miveel. “e knee 44.00 
18 ANd 20"... ...ce0e ween 45.60 
Dap Se a ee eo eee ee. Kiowea 31.51 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and under: 
ee ax Aa CRI SR OTS are ate Mea 40.65 
«a LRU Re Sea tree? eno POM AT A ERE Rad ee tied 40,26 
BE Nak Gp aig oP Ie Ne ne Glace ea ol arson ee 49.30 
Lge Ore rarer ee MERAY UN Sogo Ut ay Sek mr rant DABS 
Shortleaf Timbers 
a 1 rough, 20’ and under: 
ee ee are ee ne ee 36.75 
10” Ae Le Ree ee er a a 40.37 
Re stein wie cm Oe ee eae Dae = “eieia.we 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Cooperage has advanced 
in about the same way as lumber and stocks are 
short. Hoops have probably had the greatest ad- 
vance, and there is much uncertainty as to prices 
in all lines. The flour barrel demand is fairly good 
and other packages are selling in fully as large 
volume as usual. Country coopers are taking stocks 
in rather small quantities. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—Demand has improved as 
the box makers’ supplies are running low. So the 
market is firmer, tho buying is still described as 
quiet. Round edge boxboards, pine, are selling here 
now at $32 to $35, while the square edge pine sells at 
$59 to $60. 
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